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CHAPTER V. 


Ir was a sweet little bird’s nest of a home to 
which Arthur Maberry, Esquire, bore his young 
bride after their marriage. The brown cottage 
was nestled down under a grove of tall elms, 
with a prairie rose climbing over the latticed 
porch, early spring flowers just peeping forth in 
the garden in front, and rose-bushes, lilacs, and 
syringas budding under the parlor windows. 
The pretty vine-wreaths of the carpet trailed 
across the parlor floor; pictures, framed taste- 
fully in cones and leather-work, the production 
of Mary’s skilful fingers, graced the walls; the 
little black walnut table was strewn with a few 
books more valued for their contents than rich- 
ness of binding; the full: sweep of the white 
lace curtains was artistic and graceful; and Aunt 
Bethiah’s gift, the piano, stood in a place that 
seemed made purposely for it against the neatly 
papered wall. Then there was another little 
room adjoining the parlor, part library and part 
sewing-room, where Arthur’s book-cases hung, 
and his writing-table stood near Lucy’s work- 
stand at a south window, and a gray kitten purr- 
ed in the sunshine, on excellent terms with a 
pair of blithe canaries hanging overhead ina 
wire cage—a gift from Cousin Harry, who gravely 
averred that ‘‘Lu would need some music in 
her house to commence with!’ And the rooms 
above were pleasant and inviting, fitted up with 
cool matting, full white curtains, and new cham- 
ber seta; while the kitchen, with its various 
paraphernalia of new, bright cooking utensils, 
seemed a dainty little temple wherein the god- 
deas of ' goodies’’ might preside in state. 
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Altogether, Lucy’s home was very cheerful 
and inviting; and if it lacked the rich furnish- 
ing, the costly lounges, velvet tapestries, and 
silver ware of more pretentious establishments, 
it more than compensated for all these by its 
quiet comfort, tasteful arrangement, and simple 
elegance. ‘‘1’m sure, Lucy, if we can’t be hap- 
py here, we're a couple of ungrateful children, 
and Aunt Bethiah shall come down every day 
and scold us!’’ said Arthur Maberry, gazing 
around with a gratified air as he and Lucy stood 
in their little parlor, to ‘‘take possession,’’ the 
evening after the wedding. ‘‘ Business is com- 
ing in, Lucy ; Major Johns employed me in that 
case of his about the mill privilege to-day and 
paid me a retaining fee of two hundred dollars, 
a lucky omen on my wedding-day, Lucy! And 
I took a lease of the cottage for three years, and 
paid your father one in advance, though he was 
loath to take it. You understand my feelings 
on these points, my dear; I like to feel independ- 
ent. Aunt Bethiah’s gifts to yourself I hope to 
repay some day—when I get famous, and you 
are a Judge’s wife, my dear!’’ he said, with a 
smile, drawing Lucy down to his knee as they 
sat together at the western window in the moon- 
light. Then, after a pause, he added, tenderly: 
‘Lucy, the ideal of my life is realized. The 
toiling student has reached the haven of rest ; 
henceforth the labors of his profession will be as 
naught, when he has this home and hia beloved 
wife to return to at the close of each day's en- 
deavors. Let us knee! down and thank God for 
all his goodness, Lucy!” 

And there, in the soft May moonlight, an aud! 
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bie petition trembled up from two hearts bound 
for earth and heaven by the silken tie of holy 
maritallove. Let us leave them there for a sea- 
won; surely the wedded life that is commenced 
with prayer cannot fail of happiness ; if over the 
hold float clouds of odorous balm, we know 
that the temple beyond holds gifts of frankin- 


‘lire 
ise, and myrrh, and fine gold, 


‘| wonder if Helen Bowditch is any happier 
in her fine rooms to-night than Arthur Maberry 
vl his wife are in the little brown cottage ?’’ 
vliloquized Aunt Bethiah, smoothing down the 
folds of her best black silk gown, and settling 
herself in her comfortable rocking-chair in the 
square sitting-room of her comfortable farm- 
house that night after she had returned from 
the wedding. ‘' No, pussy’’—stroking the great 
gray cat that had jumped up on the little light- 
tand at her elbow where lay her Bible and spec- 
tacles 
the land kivers two happier hearts than Lucy's 
and Arthur’s to-night. Wall, old Bethiah 
Wood" he added after a long pause, during 
which Tabby demurely stepped from the light- 


‘*no, pussy, I don’t believe any ruff in 


stand into her mistress’ lap, upsetting the con- 
tents of the open snuff-box—‘‘old maid that 

uu are, without a chick or child of your own to 
for, you've done some little good in your 


lifetime, hay’n’t you? ley, scat, you good-for- 


nothing! you’ve spilt a quarter of my best 


Macecaboy !"’ 

It is to be presumed that the sudden interjec- 
tion from Aunt Bethiah produced the desired 
effect, since there was as sudden a scamper of 
quadruped feet, and a great cloud of snuff dust, 
but 


when the commotion subsided, the old lady sat 


sneezing ; 


fullowed by much extempore 


long, repeating over and over, ‘‘she can’t be so 


happy as Lucy and Arthur!’’ Nor do we be- 
that Helen Bowditch, 


whirled back from her giddy round of pleasure 


lieve, reader—you and I 
to lengthen her honeymoon by another whirl of 
gayety in the city ere she again left for a sum- 
mer sojourn at a fashionable watering-place, 
experienced as much of rational happiness in 
the new life upon which she had entered— 
the thoughtless brilliant woman of fashion-—as 

et Lucy Maberry there in her quiet, simple 
cottage home. For it is far less fatal to sit se- 
curely on the shore, under one’s own sheltering 
vines and roses, with hands clasped in loving 
hands and hearts knit to kindred hearts, and 
watch the boats that dance out at sea on the 
edge of the seething whirlpool, than, tossed on 
t ® waves—approaching the mad maelstrom 


of pleasure, without a voice save to join in the 
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shout of the revellers, or hand save to pluck the 
lotus flowers of idle dalllance—to find ourselves 
floating on and downward, till at last our barque 
is engulfed forever, and another oblation of 
life, mind, and soul is offered up at the shrine 
of the Demon who dwells ‘down under the 
sea”’ of fashionable life, and with outstretched 
flugers eagerly clutches the hapless victiis who 
sink to his embrace. 


CHAPTER VI. 


‘IT rein you, Helen, I am tired of this life, and 
it shall come toanend! WhenI come home at 
night, fatigued with the cares and perplexitics 
of business, [ want a quiet home in reality, where 
I can find you; not the din and bustle, or, as 
to-night, the desertion of a fashionable boarding- 
house. It is now two years since we were mar- 
ried, and I have scarcely known one week of 
domestic comfort. You are whirled this way 
and that by a set of gay heedless women—no, 
not women, but butterfliee—who, because you 
have no household cares, seem to forget that 
you have a husband—and I actually see little 
more of you than I did before our marriage. 
I shall take a house 
Bowditch, 
pale and harassed, threw himself into the chair 


This must come to an end! 
to-morrow!’ and Edward looking 
from which he had risen upon the entrance of 
his wife. 

Mrs. Bowditch was in full party dress. It was 
an hour past midnight, and the carriage of a 
fashionable friend had left her at the door of her 
boarding-house, from whence she had tripped 
up two broad flights to her room, laughing and 
chatting with others in the passage. 

‘**Why, Blue Beard, what's the matter ?’’ 
laughed, lightly, sinking down on a couch and 
leaning her head on her jewelled hand, looking 
jaded and fatigued, and full five years older 
than on her wedding-day, so had the life of ex- 


she 


citement to which she had given herself up 
**You look 


I’m sure, 


without restraint worn upon her, 
as cross as the Grand Turk, Edward! 
who expected you would come home here and 
mope two or three hours? I looked for you at Mrs. 
Ashburton’s. All the world was there—Mrs. 
Delancey, and Kate Winston, and the Radcliffes, 
and Altons, and everybody !”’ 

*** All the world!’ all your world, you mean, 
Mrs. Bowditch !’’ said Edward, sarcastically, ‘I 
felt tired and almost ill to-night, Helen, aml 
more in need of quiet and rest than of standing 
two or three hours in Mrs, Ashburton’s crowded 


parlors. If Mra, Delancey and Miss Winston 
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fre seen at every party and opera from the com- 
mencement to the end of the season, that’s no 
reason why I should wish my wife to be! I don’t 
like those women, Helen! Miss Winston is an 
heiress, and an idle one, and aspires only to lead 
her set in matters of fashion. Delancey told me 
himself, not a fortnight ago, that he was sorry 
lhe ever broke up housekeeping, for he has little 
quiet now.” 

‘*Dear me, Edward!" pettishly exclaimed 
Helen, tossing a bracelet to the dressing-table, 
** you’ve got on your hobby-horse again, house- 
keeping! You and Delancey can console each 
other talking about your wives,”’ 

‘*Helen!’’ exclaimed Mr. Bowditch, almost 
sternly, ‘‘ you will give your husband the credit 
of being more of a gentleman than that! But 
lay aside all your caprices, and listen to me 
now. Housekeeping has always been my wish, 
as you knew before we were married; and now 
I am resolved, and I wish for your concurrence, 
to put it into execution, I think we shall both 
be a great deal happier in a home of our own’’ 
—and his voice softened—‘‘a home where we 
shall enjoy more of quiet, less of restraint, and 
where we can entertain our friends at our bid- 
ding ; for you know that I like society as well 
as yourself, to a certain extent, only I do not 
want to become a slave to it. I want you to go 
out with me to-morrow and look at some houses. 
I noticed two or three advertisements in to- 
day's papers, desirable location, and perhaps if 
we are suited I may purchase.”’ 

There was something in her husband's tones 
which told Helen that she could not move his 
decision by raillery or trifling, so she found re- 
fuge in the very common defence of tears, 

‘* Edward (a sob), I don’t see how you can do 
so! you know I'm not strong (sob), and you 
want to put the care of ahouse upon me, You 
don’t know anything about it; men never do 
(another sob on the crescendo scale); mamma 
never put any care on me at home, and ser- 
vants are enough to wear any one to death; 
mamma says 80! and I sha’n’t live a year if you 
do so! you are horrid—and cruel.’’ And here 
the crescendo sob swelled into a grand forzando 
burst of tears. 

‘*More the shame for your mother, then, that 
she didn’t instruct her daughters in the duties 
of housekeeping !’’ rejoined Mr. Bowditch. ‘A 
woman has no right to be married if she does 
not know how to preside over a house—direct 
her servants, if she has them, or put into execu- 
tion practically what she knows theoretically ; 
since every woman, no matter how elevated her 
station, by the caprices of fortune, the loss of a 
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faithful servant, or the ccimmonest accident, 
may find herself suddenly thrown on her own 
domeatio resources, 
Helen! I don't mean that I have failed, or ex- 
pect to this year, or you will be required to do 
your own dinners; but really it is quite time 
that you were learning to be mistress of a house, 
Why, what would you do, placed in situations 
that l’ve seen my own mother in, her cook leav- 
ing her ata few minutes’ notice to visit a dying 
brother, the dinner left half cooked, and a party 
of gentlemen expected todine? Well, my mother 
called my sisters, and they donned their aprons, 
and the result of a few hours’ practical work saw 
an excellently prepared dinner; and when the 
hour came round, she received her guests and 
presided over a faultless dinner of her own cook- 
ing. Now, Helen, you know my mother loves 
her son's wife as one of her own daughters, and 
I think you love her enough to try to imitate 
her, Your own mother is also an excellent 


There, don't take on go, 


housekeeper, and I wonder you can be so in 
favor of boarding. 
dear’’—for, though this was not the first time 
that Helen had taken to domestic hydraulics, 
Edward Bowditch had not learned to look un- 
moved upon his wife's tears—' I trust you will 
meet with no such trying ordeals, for 1 shall 


Come, dry your eyes, my 


spare you all dinner parties when the cook is 
out; think favorably of our housekeeping ; and 
I doubt not but experience will show you how 
much happier we both may be ina home of our 
own than here. What locality would you pre- 
fer, my dear? There are some fine new houses at 
the South End,” 

‘‘T am not in the least particular,’ 
Helen, sulkily, determined not to be appeased, 

‘* Yes, you are particular, Helen, or should 
be! But how would you like to take Dunlap's 
Dunlap told me to- 


J 


replied 


house on Tremont Street ? 
day that his family are going abroad to remain, 
We might take that house till we buy; orI 
think he would like to dispose of it; it is fur- 
nished, and would save you a deal of care," 
‘*T despise furnished houses !”’ exclaimed Mrs, 
Bowditch, with much asperity. ‘It looks de- 
cidedly mean to take one! And I wouldn't live 
in a house after the Dunlaps, parvenues that 
they are. Andif I were going to furnish, I'd 
send every one of these old traps to the auction 
rooms ; that’s settled!’ And the elegant Helen's 
little nose became what the French designate as 
retroussez as she glanced around the partor. 
‘And yet these ‘traps’ cost your father con- 
siderable cash only two years ago when we were 
married, Helen!’’ said Bowditch, coolly, “I 
wonder if you and I hav’n't grown antique and 
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ugly likewise? But, Helen, I think you'd better 
go over to the Dunlap’s house to-morrow, = It’s 
really elegant enough to suit the most fastidi- 
ous taste,” 

‘* It seems to me that the Dunlap’s house wor- 
ries you, Mr. Bowditch!" retorted Helen, tartly. 
‘* Why didn’t you become Mr. Dunlap’s son-in- 
law twoor three years ago when youso fancied Ad 
if report said true, and then perhaps papa ’d set- 
tled the mansion on those he left behind, and 
Miss Ad wouldn’t have been forced to take her- 
self off toa Parisian market? No, I won’t go 
there; that’s decided !’’ And certainly Mrs. Kd- 
ward Bowditch’s black eyes dil sparkle aston- 
ishingly. 

Kdward Bowditch’s answer to this declaration 
and sarcastic hit was a prolonged whistle from 
an air not found in Norma or la Sonnambula, in- 
stead, from that highly patriotic national song, 
‘‘ Yankee Doodle ;" then, after a few moments’ 
pause, he laughed carelessly, though his lip 
slightly quivered, adding: ‘‘Come, Helen, don’t 
be cross! you shall take a house wherever it 
pleases you. As for the reason why I didn't 
marry Adelaide Dunlap, 1 can think of none 
save that, about that time, I met, and did fall 
in love with a handsome girl who never met me 
then with frowns or a scolding. Now be a good 
wirl, Helen! kiss me and make it up, or I shall 
have to send up into New Hampshire for that 
good, queer old Aunt Bethiah to enforce the ad- 
viee she gave on your wedding about being 
good to your husband ‘afore the hull world ;’ 
eh, you remember it, Helen?’ 

This allusion to Aunt Bethiah, and above all 
the reference to the happy days of thelr court- 
shilp, for Helen really loved her husband aa 
much as it was in her nature to love, partially 
wothed the pouting beauty; and she consoled 
herself with averring, ‘Well, Kdward, one 
thing [am resolved upon, and that Is, if I fur- 
nish, you must promise me that magnificent set 
of lace curtains Kinmonth has just imported, 
I saw Mra, Stephens admiring them to-day ; 
though I know she can't afford them, for she 
told me her last set were almost too good to 
throw aside yet. I should so like to snub that 
Mrs. Stephens!” 

‘* Halt a bribe? Lace curtains?’ replied Mr. 
Bowditch, smiling indolently. ‘‘ How much? 
One—two—three—four—five?’’ And the young 
merchant took out his wallet, and counted out 
the bills, each of a hundred dollars in deno- 
mination, into his wife’s fair jewelled hand, 
‘*There, Helen, buy up all the folderols you 
want to hang up at your windows, and be sure 








and gratify yourself with the exquisite pleasure 
of ‘snubbing Mra, Stephens!’ ’’ 

But, as the young husband lay his head on 
his pillow that night, those words rung in his 
ears, and a slight tinge of bitterness mingled 
with his thoughts in this wise: ‘‘ And this is 
the height of the ambition of her I have taken 
to my heart as my lifelong companion, to ‘snub’ 
Mrs. Stephens !”’ 

And thus was propitiated the favor of the 
Lares and Penates who were to preside over 
the future household of Edward and Helen 
Bowditch, propitiated by a set of lace window 
curtains! 


CHAPTER VII. 


‘'Wno'p a’ thought it?’ said Aunt Bethiah, 
with her black work-bag on her arm, walking 
into the little sitting-room where Lucy Maberry 
was sitting, one bright May morning, four years 
from the anniversary of her marriage-day, little 
changed from the Lucy Wood of then, save that 
her soft hair had caught a deeper shade of 
brown, and an air of youthful matronly dignity 
invested her. “Who'd a’ thought it?’ ex 
claimed the old lady, pushing back her Leg- 
horn bonnet, and wiping her glasses with her 
silk handkerchief, then unloosing the strings of 
her bag to draw forth a letter, ‘‘Sary Ann's 
written to your father how Lyman’s been mise- 
rable all the epring, and Helen's husband has 
been down sick with a fever, and Helen, poor 
child, she don't know what todo, I ‘spose it 
oomen terrible hard on her, La! she's nothin’ 
but a doll-baby herself; and old Mister Bow- 
ditch and his family are all gone off to Kurope, 
no't poor Helen ain't had anybody skasely to 
call upon, Sary Ann says she only wishes old 
Aunt Bethiah could drop in upon them, She 
ain't forgot what an excellent hand I allera used 
to be in sickness, There's hired nusses enough 
they can get, but 'tain’t like havin’ your own 
folks to take care of ye, arter all, you know, 
Lucy.” 

** And Cornella—where ia she?’ asked Lucy, 
pausing from rocking the wicker cradle near 
which she was seated. ‘I wonder if she has 
returned from Harry's yet? Kate wrote me 
lately that she was coming to pass a month 
with her.’’ 

‘© la, I’d give more for that baby in the 
oradle there than for that rattle-brain in a case 
of sickness! Cornelia’s a clever gal, but too 
fond of dress and giddy company to steady down 
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much yet; and then, you know, Sary Ann never 
brought her gals up to do anything to home, 
I hope Katy 'll give her good advice, Nobody 
could be with her leng without lovin’ and iml- 
tatin’ her. Harry got a good wife when he 
married little Katy Dudley, They say he’s 
gettin’ to be a real smart doctor off in Worces- 
ter. I always thought he'd turn out cleverly 
arter he’d got done with his boyish capers. 
Katy 'll make a man of him.” 

‘Yes, Aunt Bethiah, Katy Dudley's influ- 
ence over the man she married must be for 
I am glad to hear of their 
prosperity,’ said Luey. ‘But I pity Helen, 
with illness in her family, for she is none too 
energetic, I fear, and gives up so easily. I 
should like to see her, and be of help to her, 
if I eould,”’ 

“T'Ll tell ye what I’ve been thinkin’ of, and 
I couldn't get it out of my mind as I was walk- 
in’ over from the Corners,” said Aunt Bethiah, 
replacing the letter, and drawing up the frills 
of her work-bag energetically. ‘‘Mabbe it's 
my duty to go down to Bostin, and help poor 
Helen in her trouble, To be sure, Sary Ann 
didn’t aak me to, but then she kinder hinted 
‘twould be agreeable; of course ashe wouldn't 
feel like askin’ me to take the long jaunt on 
their account, but p'r’aps the finger of Provi- 
denee p'inta the way, Lucy, Old Doctor Gray 
has said many a time he never lost a patient 
when Aunt Bethiah Wood was called in airly 
enough; and then, you know, in cases of fevers, 
whore they have a long run, everything depends 
on good nussin’. Lmight help Helen a good 
leal, for young Mister Bowditch ia a proper 
gentlioman, and I should hate to hear of hia 
bein’ down with along spell of sickness, There's 


decided good, 


nobody needa me up in our neighborhood, I 
guess, 80 T have about made up my mind to 
go home, pack up, and start to morrow for 
Lostin,"” 

‘Well, Aunt Bethiah, if you feel it your 
duty, I won't attempt to dissuade you, for I 
have called upon you too often myself in slek- 
ness to hinder you from going to Helen, though 
the Journey is & wearisome one for one of your 
years,’’ 

** You jest hush up, Lucy!’ said the old lady, 
briskly, tapping Lucy's cheek, ‘‘ You'd make 
out as though I’m growin’ old, when everybody 
says Bethiah Wood steps off peart as a young 
gal of sixteen. I could walk clean round the 
world, only give me time enough.” 

‘‘Arthur is going to Concord day after to- 
morrow, on business,’’ said Luey, ‘and that 
will be a nice chance for you to take the same 

2u* 
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train, and he can look after you and your bag- 
gage, and you can stop over night at Arthur's 
I don't like the idea of your 


’ 


sister's there, 
travelling so far alone,’ 

*O la, child, what should I be afeard on? 
There'll be no trouble, if the ingine goes straight 
ahead, and don’t go to cuttin’ up capers, ancl 
the bilin’ water don’t give out. And don’t you 
be afeard of anybody's 'lopin’ with old Bethiah 
Wood and her black trunk, when there's so 
many young fools in the world, Now let me 
kiss the baby good-by, for L’ve got to hurry 
back to the Corners farm and see to things be- 
fore I go down to Bostin, The little picter! 
he ’s fillin’ up the gap dear little Louisy made, 
Lucy.”’ And Aunt Bethiah turned back the 
blanket from a dimpled, cunning baby face on 
the pillow in the wicker cradle. There was 
a convulsive twitching of the muscles round 
Lucy's mouth, and a few tears sprang suddenly 
to her blue eyes, for she had lain away her 
first-born in the churchyard under the last 
year's violets, and there was a tender spot yet 
in her heart, 
day more’n more the pieter of his father! 
I heard hin 


‘* Lordy, Lucey, he grows every 


low proud Arthur is of his boy! 
braggin’ to rich Major Johns tother day that 
his big sawemill and timberland wa'n't worth 
enough to buy his young Squire Maberry., He 
Do look 
at him now, pokin’ the whole of his great little 
flat inte that cunnin’ little mouth, for all the 


ia & proper child, sure enough, Lucey, 


world like a young robin's, the darlin’! There! 
be a good, blessed baby, and Aunty IL bring 
him home a fine present from Hoatin.’’ And, 
kinsing Master Arthur Maberry, Junior, good-by, 
and charging Lucy with numberloss " what-to 
doa" in ease of “teething before her return, 
the old lady tripped away like ‘a gal of wix 
teen,"’ intent on going where ‘the finger of 


Vrovidence p'inted the waye«to Bostin,"’ 


VIIT, 


Aunt Bernian’s ring at Kdward Bowditeh's 
door—a handsome house on Weat Cedar Street 


CHAPTER 


—was answered by atrim Irish girl of fourteen ; 
and Helen, attracted by the well-known voice 
which gave energetic directions to the hackman 
for the ‘keerful’’ deposit of her black trunk 
in the hall, soon appeared half-way down stairs, 
with pale face, disordered hair, and morning- 
wrapper, 

‘*La, suz, Helen, mabbe you didn’t expect 
to see me, child; but, you see, your mother’s 
letter to Benjamin, tellin’ how much sickness 
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your folka had had, kinder worked on my feel 
n'a, CH at laet To jest begun to believe ‘twas 
my bounden duty te come right dewn and do 
all | could for ye,"’ exelaimed the old lady, 
removing her shawl and bonnet, 'llow's your 
win's folks, my dear? and ia your husband any 
hotter?" 

‘lL am very, very glad to sea yout’? said 
Ilelen, in a trembling voloe, sinking down on 
a eofa in the hall; and in that hour the woman 
of fashion, who, at another time, might have 
shrunk from receiving her old-fashioned rela 
tive, spoke truly, Milward ta a great deal 
better; he haa gone down town today for the 
iret the; bat papa te atill alek and miserable, 
and mamma can't leave him; and O dear, Aunt 
Hethiah, my little Panny lave il, The doetor 
thinks she has gota fever; and Ldon't know 
what Lahall do, lam auret" And, covering her 
face with her hands, Helen sobbed piteously, 

‘La, dear child, don't take on aol’? sald 
Aunt Bethlah, opening a travelling-bag, and 
taking out a clean linen apron, which she tled 
on, then declared herself ready to,go up stairs, 

‘Let me see the litth darlin’, and mabbe 
‘taint wo bad arter all, A fever? Ldon't be 
lleve it, Doetora can't allera tell, We don't 
want any doctors or city nusses when old Aunt 
Hethiah Wood ta here, Jest show me the way 
up atalrs, Helen?" 

The weeping mother led the way to a dark- 
ened chamber, where lay the little sufferer-—a 
girl of twelve montha—tossing in her little erib, 
her cheeks flushed, and moaning with pain, 
* Doctor Holman thinks it is typhus, but says 
it is very undecided in its form, See how red 
her dear little cheeks are, and hot, too! Fanny! 
Fanny! don't you know mamma, dear?’’ And 
the young mother hung over the crib, 

The child moaned and tossed its little arms, 
Aunt Pethiah laid her hands on its cheeks burn- 
ing with deep crimson, and looked very anxious, 

‘* How was she taken, Helen !’’ 

** Well, Margaret, the nursery girl, has had 
the care of her mostly lately—Edward was so 
sick, you know—and she had taken her out on 
the Common the day before ; it was so pleasant, 
it seems as if she couldn’t have taken cold, but 
the doctor thinks it must be that, for she seemed 
feverish and restless that night, and has grown 
worse ever since. That was a week and over 
ago. Kdward held her all last night, but he 
must go down to the store this morning, you 
know, forthe business has been neglected since 
he has been sick, father Bowditch and the 
family being absent in Europe, you know. 
O dear, Lam #o afraid Fanny is going to die! 








Hee those red spots on her cheeks, aunt, What 
de you suppose they mean!” 

‘Ilias she had the measles, Helen?’ asked 
the old lady, 

‘Yas, when she was a wee bit of a baby 
vory slightly, too, Oh, Aunt Hethiah, you don't 
suppose it's the searlatina’’ And Helen's fee 
grew pale with fear, 

‘No, Helen, L've been with a good many 
with svarlet fever, and it don't appear like that, 
though it may be, Hut don't worry; ‘twon't 
do no sorter good to get all worked up about 
it, I'd better give hera good bath, | guess, 
There! hand me that blanket and that basin 
of water, too,"' Hut the anxious look deepened 
on Aunt Hethiah’s features, as ashe lifted the 
baby from her orih, and notioed her heavy eyes 
and atrange, swollen face, 

The child, after being bathed and hushed Into 
Aslumber in her arma, seemed to lle easler, 
and Helen withdrew for a few minutes, Pree 
sontly she returned, and, with a look of per. 
plexity on her face, anid: “1 hav'n't told you 
half my troubles, aunt! Our cook met with 
an accident yesterday, laming her arm very 
badly, and she must needa go off into the 
country to visit, though I told her I could 
never get along without her; and there's no- 
body but Margaret; and I don't know what 
we shall do for dinner, Kdward ordered some 
lamb-broth ; he relishes everything so, now he 
ia getting well,’’ 

‘*Can't the gal cook the dinner ?'’ inquired 
Aunt Bethiah, 

“Oh, but she is the nursery girl; she only 
took care of Fanny, and never had anything 
put upon her in the kitchen,” 

** Waal, I guess 'twon't kill her to do it for 
once, What's hired help good for but to do 
whatever you want 'em most to do? Jest tell 
her— Look here, Margaret,’’ she said, as the 
girl just then entered the chamber, ‘‘1’ll tend 
the baby for you, and you'd better go and get 
dinner now, for a strong cup of tea’d do Mrs, 
Bowditch good; she looks so pale and nervous 
like. I ’spose you spile your gals, Helen,’’ she 
added, good-naturedly, as the girl left the room 
with a‘ Yes, ma’am.”’ ‘If that was my hired 
gal, I'd jest tell her to take off her white apron 
and ribbins, and to put on a common caliker, 
and go about her work as she ought to, not 
finifled up like that; though, to be sure, I’m 
meddlin’ with whats none of my business, as 
old women will sometimes,” 

Bit Helen, who had always prided herself 
on the trim appearance of the young girl who 
brought little Miss Fanny into the parlor for 
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Visitors to see, or took her out in her little oar 
riage on the Common in sunty weather, searvely 
folt like taking a liberty with her smart serving: 
maid now, ‘She never had to assist Clara, 
te cook; only to take eave of Vanny, you 
know, aunt,’ she aid, apologetioally, 

"' Do you believe she ean cook, Helen? Bhe's 
amere child, Muppose you just wateh the baby 
A little, and I'll go down to oversee her? You'll 
get sick, if you don’t have something warm and 
nourishin', Don't worry about baby, and I'll 
have dinner direotly,”’ And the old lady started 
up energetleally, 

"O no, you're too tired, aunt! IT cannot 
permit such a thing,’’ sald Mra, Howditeh, 

't Jowt let me have my own way, child, What 
do you spore has thred met You jest lay down 
aapell on the sofa, and getanap, That girl 
Margaret will show me the things, and I shall 
get along famously.'’ And she carried her 
point, and descended to the kitchen, 

Holling up her sleeves, and calling upon 
Margaret to explain the management of the 
range, Which she persisted in calling ‘a new 
fangled sort of a cooking-atove,'’ Aunt Bethiah 
set vigorously at work upon the dinner, which 
she shortly had in a high state of preparation, 
‘Now jest show me where the table-cloth, and 
knives and forks, and things be, and then go 
up stairs and wateh the baby," she said, notio- 
ing the utter inefficiency or stupidity of lrialr 
Margaret, 

After considerable search, the girl produced 
arumpled damask cloth from a drawer in the 
dining-room, and commenced spreading the 
table; but, at another bidding, she went up to 
Mrs. Bowditch’s chamber. 

‘*1'd ruther be without her than with her,”’ 
afliloquized Aunt Bethiah, stepping round 
briskly. ‘'Shiftless! And Helen's no house- 
keeper, that’s plain. Jest what I thought Sary 
Ann Field was bringin’ up her gals to. Sicha 
kitchen as this is! Plenty to do with, cup- 
boards and pantry full of everything, but waste- 
ful and keerless servants allowed to do jest as 
they ’re a mind to, See here, now !’’—opening 
a refrigerator into which the late Irish sovereign 
of the kitchen had stowed away odds and ends 
till the accumulated contents reminded one of 
* Aunt Chloe’s’”’ closets in her palmiest days— 
‘‘mouldy bread, puddin’, lard, cold meat, sour 
oream, and I don’no’ what’n all! If I don’t 
have a clearin’ out to-morrow, and make that 
fine Irish gal step round and do up the chores! 
Sich a table-cloth, now, as this is!’’—going into 
the dining-room, ‘The finest of damask linen, 
but stained and spotted with gravy as though 
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it hadn't seen & Wash-tub of fatiron this twe 
weeks, and the silver spoons all bent and black, 
and the oh@hy dishes oracked—like enough she 
potrs hot water on ‘em, Dear Lordy, how 
shiftioss 1" And the old lady's soliloquy bee 
vaine quite energetia, 

hut la, arter all,’ she continued, arranging 
the table, Helen ain't so much to blame, for 
What oan you expect when a gal's had ne 
trainin’? It's Bary Ann's fault, Dut p'rapa 
Helen kind of lets things run to rack and ruin 
singe Mister Howditeh's been down with the 
fever, and now that dear baby is so wick she 
‘(lon't have heart for nothing, It sartiniy waa 
the finger of Providence that p'inted me here, 
aud Laball feel it my bounden duty to do the 
boat | can for Helen, and mabbe loam her some 
things she never thought on ln her fashionable 
life, To think what & housekeeper Licey Mae 
borry Int What you want, gall’ -addrossing 
Margaret, who reappeared ln the doorway, ‘Ia 
the baby asleep tf" 

‘' No, ma'am; it's tomsin’ and moantn’ she 
ia, to be sure, the blessed darlin’; and Mistrens 
Hiowditch aint me for yes, for it's the Dootor 
haa come above,"' 

'* Jont see to the dinner, and I'll go up stairs, 
Don't let that stew burn, nor the puddin’ in 
the oven,’ And, rolling down her sleeven, 
Aunt Bethiah hastened up stairs, 

‘‘And how ia my little patient, Mra, Dow- 
ditch ¢'’ Doctor Holman had said, advancing to 
the crib and bending over the child, 

‘*Oh, Doctor, she grows worse every mo- 
ment!’ said Helen, ‘'I am really alarmed, 
A good, kind aunt, who has had much expe- 
rience in sickness, has arrived and done all she 
can, But I think Fanny has the scarlatina, 
Look at her face, so red, Doctor, This is Aunt 
Bethiah Wood,’ as the old lady that moment 
entered, 

The old physician looked up to nod, then 
again bent over the little sufferer, an air of 
perplexity passing over his face. He drew 
aside the heavy window-curtains, letting in 
the light, from which Fanny shrank with a 
fretful scream. He examined the face, swollen 
and marked with little eruptions. ‘‘It is not 
scarlatina, or typhus, as I feared yesterday,” 
he said, a look of gravity settling over his fea- 
tures. ‘Where has this child been lately?’ 
he asked, abruptly. 

‘* Margaret took her out last on the Common; 
you remember I told you, Doctor,” said Helen, 

‘* And Margaret is the nursery girl, I suppose? 
Irish ?”’ 

‘* Yes, sir.” 
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Call her, if you please, ma'’am,’’ said the 


physician; and in another minute Margaret 
WiLA summoned, 

**Margaret, T want you to anawer me truly. 
Where did you carry this child when you last 
took her out?’ sternly asked Doctor Holman. 

The girl's face flushed, but, recovering her 
olf, wl And it's 


the Common | took her, to be sure, alr,” 


© anawered, promptly : on 
Tell me the teath; Lwant no prevarication,” 
‘Where 
lid youcall? Whom did you stop to talk with?’ 

Margaret hesitated, atammered, turned erin 
then buret 


And the Doetor's tones grew aterner, 


mn, into teare, ‘And it was only 


to see my brother in North Mtreet, who's lyin’ 


il; only a litthe minute waa | there,"’ she 
shel out, 
Margaret, how dared you? av'n't I for 

hidden you ever to go dewn town?’ And to 
think you carried my darling inte those horrid 
treeta !’’ began Helen, while the eulprit stoed 
trembling euiltily before her, 

"Tt matter not, now the misehlef in done," 
iil the Doctor, “Tt te an LT thoughts the 
hiht has been taken where there was some 
ontaglous dinease, But don't be unnecessarily 
itlanmed, my dear Mra, owidlteh, IL dare aay I 
hall be able to so subdue it that it may assume 
i mild type of varloloid’’ for he dared not use 
it harsher name, 

‘Variolold ?’ sereamed Helen, throwing up 
her hand "Oh, my baby! my Fanny! she 
will ale | know she will! Leave my house, 
ou wieked, you deceitful" 

‘* No, Helen, you are hasty,” sald a firm 
volce, thou h Kdward Bowditch looked very 


pale, for the worda of the Doctor had reached 
he the chamber-threshold, 


“There is no help for it now, and we muat 


him as stood on 


abide by the consequences, Our darling babe!’ 
And 


features 


an agonized expression passed over his 
looked ** Margaret 


very culpable in disobeying your orders, 


au he upon her, 
wan 
thereby endangering our child's life; but we 
should do wrong in sending her forth, and per 
haps into another family, to bear the taint which 
ahe have in her own She muat 
tay here, and take her share in tending this 


may veins, 


ufferer, You, Helen, had better go over 


to your mother's, and Aunt Bethiah, too, I 


will satay here, and, Doctor Holman, you, I 
know, will stand by my child.”’ And he wrung 
the physician's hand, 


No, Kdward, I will never leave my baby.’ 
And in that fearful hour all the deep fountains 
of mothe 


el 


r-love were atirred in Helen's heart. 


light to have taken care of her myself, and 
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kept her with me, and not trusted her with 
Margaret. It in my fault, and if she dies I 
will never forgive myself, 
word, Kdward,"’ 

‘And do you think old Aunt Bethiah Wood 
In afeard of this very-o-lord, when she's nussed 
folks up in Hanover with the kind of 
typhus’ And who do you think would get 


Don't say another 


wat 


your vittles avd do for you If you poke me oll 
to Bary Ann's! No, Mr. Bowditch, Providenes 
I told Lucy so—and I've seen it ever 


I shall sartiniy 


sent me 
sence I set foot in this house, 
atay with Helen,’ 


J 


’ Doctor, 


‘It in bewt wo, perhapa,’’ aaid the 
‘Por the world | would not have your wis 
lnour tiinecessary danger, Mr, Bowditeh, but 
it ja hard to send a mother from her ohild | 
and her courage le her best protection in a dis 
enne like this, To be without fear ia the bent 
I would advine each one to tise all 


I will vinit the ehild often, 


preventive, 
possible precaution, 
and let ua hope for the beat, Above all, have 
atrong courage=-remember,"' 

“The Lord won't take the dear baby, Helen, 
Trost in im, ebild,"’ sald Aunt Hethiah, wip 
lng her dimming eyes, while the young father 
paced the floor with compressed lips, feeling in 
that hour the utter helplessness of human ald, 

And poor repentant Margaret stole down to 
weep in the kitchen, sobbing: ' Woe is me! 
woe lame! thativer] should have done the cruel 
deed to my dear blessed baby, the poor swate 


darlin’! Oh, woe ia me, Margaret O' Iryne |" 


CHAPTER IX. 


A yew weeks passed by, and again the rose 
of health bloomed on little Fanny Bowditch's 
cheeks, those cheeks left undisigured by marks 
of the terrible disease, Strange to say, no mem- 
ber of that household fell ill from the infection, 
for, as Doctor Holman had prophesied, ‘ cou- 
rage had proved the best preventive.’’ Helen's 
spirits returned with the first gleam of recovery 
of her darling child, and she also seemed leas 
inclined to helplessness, more decided andl 
energetic, and to manifest more of interest in 
It 
seemed as if Fanny's terrible illness, with the 


the management of her own household, 


great shock it had given the young mother, 
had reaily awakened Helen from the dream of 
an idle, inane life, and developed resources of 
which neither her husband nor good, kind Aunt 


Bethiah had deemed her possessed, 
Put 


do without you, aunt," sald Helen, when the 


I am sure | don’t know what I shall 
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“ld lady had communicated her intention to 
start on the following day for her return to 
Hanover, an they two sat together in the parlor, 
while little Fanny firat began to essay a return 
to the toys spread out before her on the carpet, 
‘You have been more than a mother to me, 
I wish I could always have you with me, to ad- 
vise and strengthen me; and you have learned 


mo so much that I never thought of before. I> 


should become quite a famous housewife in 
time, Kdward really saya | have improved so 
much, What shall I do without you, aunty, 
when Lam low-apirited and feel like giving up 
everything?" 

"'O la, child, you 'Il got along nicely enough, 
now! TL ain'ta mite afeard on 't!" replied Aunt 
Hothiah, ‘The whole seoret of feeling smart 
and independent like, and not givin’ up at every 
little trial (for, Helen, 1 acknowledge every 
housekeeper has her trials) la, of bein’ equal to 
the situation In which you 're placed ; and that 
every woman oan be that has her eyes sharp 
open, The Lord haa cast your lives in pleasant 
places, Helen; Ho's given you a kind, indul- 
pont husband, and this blessed little one to love, 
and plenty of this world's gooda to do with, 
You've got the ten talents Intrusted to your 
care, and you must remember that you've got 
to Improve and cultivate ‘em, and give a good 
aooount of ‘om at last, But there 's one thing 
fine ladies are too apt to forget, child; they 
think if they've got plenty of this world's pos- 
sessions, a fine house, and servants enough to 
wait upon ‘om, they 've a right to live a life of 
idleness and pleasure, Now, Helen, I read in 
my Bible that idleness is sin, and the pleasures 
of this earth are all vanity, It's woman’s duty 
to lead a quieter home life than too many of 'em 
do; and to make her home the happiest place 
on airth; and she can do it if she only has a 
mind ter. I'm talkin’ purty plain, child, but I 
don't mean you more’n hundreds of others ; 
and if 1 do mean you, it’s all for your good, I 
believe you 've got the kindest, willingest heart 
naterally ; but Sary Ann, your mother, brought 
you up to be fashionable, and I #’pose mabbe 
you never thought that there were some things 
every woman, rich or poor, high or low, had 
got to attend to alike, and that's the lookin’ 
arter her own home, and husband, and children, 
And every woman, to my mind, in order to 
have «a woll-regulated and happy home, orter 
look arter the management herself, and not 
trust things toomuch to hired help. They jest 


grow wasteful and keerless if the mistress don't 
have an eye to ‘om, and everything goes to 
loose ends; and I belleve it's jeat as much of a 
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sin in the eyes of the Lord for the rich to be 
wasteful and keerless as the poor, You see, 
dear, how it ja; and you won't be offended, 
child, if old Aunt Bethiah points out a few 
things that she thinks ‘ll be for your happiness ; 
for | don't see nothin’ to hender your bein’ in 
time jest as good a housekeeper as Lucy Ma 
berry ist’? And this was considerable for Aunt 
Bethiah to avow, in whose eyes Lucy had always 
boon held a nonparell of excellence, 

“T'm pleased a’reddy to neo ye steppin’ 
‘round and takin’ an interest in things, and I 
ain't a bit afeard to leave ye now and go back 
to Hanover, That new cook is a proper, clever 
woman, and keepy the kitchen like waxwork ; 
and Margaret, she's gettin’ real willin’ and 
handy, and seemea to think more of Fanny than 
ever, low terribly the gal took on about her 
sloknews! 1 pitied the poor creetur! Well, as 
I was sayin’, | ain't afeard to leave ye now, 
with everybody gettin’ wolle-Mistor Dowditeh 
pottin’ no strong and hearty like, and the house 
all cleaned and put in apple ple order, Ll de 
dlare, I told Lucy the finger of Providence 
pinted the way for mo; don't you believe it 
now, Helen?!" 

‘Indeed I do; for you have been at ones 


’ 


nurse, comforter, and atrengthener,"’ sald Helen, 


with real warmth of feeling, ‘ lreally believe 
our little Fanny would have died but for your 
unremitting care, I cannot be too thankful to 
you, Aunt Bethiah,”’ 

"O la, child, don't you go to talkin’ like 
that! and | don't want 
you to go to praisin’ old Bethiah Wood, and 


I only dowe my duty ; 


settin’ her up in consate of herself, Lonly done 


my duty, Helen! Loss see!’’—after a long 
pause, devoted to her knitting—*' About this 
time, day arter to-morrow, | shall be nearly 
home to old Hanover. Lucey 'll be lookin’ for 


me, and Benjamin's folks, and the rest,” 


** A letter for you, Helen!’ said Kdward Bow- 
ditch, returning to the house on the morning of 
the day on which he had seen Aunt Bethiah 
safely seated in the cars, homeward bound for 
Hanover. ‘Come, read what they say at Har- 
ry’a, and then think of packing up in haste, 
for Fanny and you must away to a quiet retreat 
by the seaside for the summer,” 

“Oh, from Katy! and one inelosed from 
Neely, too! Why, Kdward, hero's 
Neoly 'sactually engaged! Something real and 
lasting, I am sure, by the way she writes; and 
it's to young Huntington, a friend of Harry's, 
a merchant there at Worcester! And what's 
this the girl says: ‘ William will accompany 


news ; 





ALO 
ne home Heat Week, When You shall tell me 
haw you like your fulipe beothereiielaw tie 


Hla from Hoeton foe lidia, where he goes on 
hiusiieds for the fem, ta he abeent for a year: 
that ie nol a very long time, you knew, and he 
0 Wohle, and bene, that | ean afford 


Why, ledward, I 
You know 


send 


} Un 


ty wail A your! 


whole 
wonler how Neely sould eonsent 
lie always said she never would be engaged 
over ela monthe?' 

'' Aehoolgivl tdealities and afterlife practi 
ave offen apt toeontiiot,” sald Me, How 
"And this tla the why Cor 
hella’s vielt of ‘a month’ bas been lenwthened 
tofwo/ | have heard Harry speak in the high 
eat terme of Willlam Huntington; and | wieh 
Hut good 
old Aunt Hethiah'a (departire leaves quite a 


ditoh, with &@ smile, 


Neely uch joy in her thew relation, 


vac thou hotisehold, Helen lt! 
''Yos. lileed) but she has left behind what 
the emo yor her good milli “, 


1 value hiutty 


4 realising sense of the many blessings bestowed 
li ty life's pathway, and a determination to 
jiake a portion of my awn sunshine hereafter, 


Whenever | get wearied in welledolng, | shall 
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ouly have to peeall Aunt Hethiah’s praebieal, 
shrewd observations, and exeellent adviee and 
example, An invitation ta Mea, Lithlefeld’s 
(Kate Winston's) bridal ‘reeeption |!!! she said, 
reading the note whieh Margaret just then 
browght upte her Tt ahall certainly return 
‘ vegveta,’ Madward, for LT have learned this, that 
no woman who passes her time in pleasure, bo 
the exelusion of family dutios, aa | have done, 
oan ever make her home a truly happy one, 
Don't you think, in time, Ll might make ae a 

domplished a mistress of & household ae your 
own mother tia, Mdward t'' 

The kiss that wae imprinted on Helen Tow 
ditvh's forehead wae the young lushand's only 
reply | but afterwards, when his wife, the ae 
doliplished Woman, thorotigh hutisekeoper, pe 
Hilal hostess, and trae and tender wife ail 
mother, brightened the home of ease and alu 
ends, lward Howditeh was heard to declaw 
Audibly, on there than one OedAsION, A BeliBe Of 
her worth; always adding, with a smile, that 
he dated his domestic happiness from ' Auut 
Wethiah's visit," 


swerr 


THE 


Tue aquarium opened to us anew world; un 
folded wonders and beauties of which we had 
no conception at all, or only a very faint one ; it 
brought home to ua the marvels of the deep; 
mid gave to our view aparry cella and grottos 
submarine, with thelr profuse vegetation and 
‘wondrous shapes, and manifold as wondrous," 
of animal existence, for atudy and delight, The 
river bed and the deep sea bottom have alike 
given up thelr living tenants, and we behold 
them aa they are in thelr native waters, living 
snd loving, fighting and foasting, as thelr natu 
ral wante and inatineta direct, 

Tiehly adorned and eartoualy shaped, 
With adaptations and feaourees meet, 
Por all requlrements of thele comples natures," 

The utterly Vivarium, or Inaeot House," 
la a dort of Cryatal Palace for butterflies, motha, 
hoetled, dragonflies, and other mambers of the 
The 
nwompanying out will show what an elegant 


eutomologioal division of animated nature, 
mit complete thing it ls, We append the an 
After speaking of the ruder 
contrivances of himaelf and other entomologists 


thors dese iplion, 


for keeping and rearing insects, he says 


"In order to place the continually oovurring 
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wonders of my rearing oase In a condition for 
thelr convenient observation, | eoncelved the 
plan of a glass vivarium, of a form somewhat 
slimilar to that of a fern case, but with additions 
and modifieations sulted to its special purpose, 
This ja a front view, and, being Intended for 
rearing aquatic as well as land insects, a portion 
of the interior {a set apart for a wmall reservolr 
of water, starting from the front angle of the 
onse, and curving backwards in the form of a 
little bay, The watertight separation forming 
this little reservoir consiata of a pleve of aliewt 
sine of the necessary height, It le soldered to 
the bottom of the vivarium, whieh ts aleo fortied 
of #ing, and up the front angles tt is equally aol 
dered to the sine iprighta or columns, The ros 
orvoly has therefore tia back and slides formed of 
gine, And ite front of glaas, the joint ab the bot 
tom of the glasa with the sing floor being ren 
dered secure by means of coment, The seni 
clroular course backwards of the water division 
is intended not to extend above half the depth 
of the vivarium even to ite furthest point iu the 
centre, 80 Ae to leave ample apace for the land 
arrangements, which, in the two back angles, 
will thus form a considerable Bpace, At the 





























THE 


HUPPHRPLY VIVARIUM, Hil 
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eldea and back, the vivarium ta to be of sine, or 
yiaved tiles, or slate, upto the helght of the Joint 
just above the water-level, which ia shown In 
the front view, And, at this joint, the whole of 
the tipper part, or cover, is Intended to lift aff, 
for the purpose of general cleaning, ventilating, 
Ac., at proper opportunities, when none of the 
Insecta are Ina flying state, The upper portion 
Will be made to ft tightly to the lower, by alnk 

ing into a deep groove extending round the 
Whole joint. At the sides of the structure, Join 

lig both back and front colimna, a broad strip of 
perforated sing will be attached for ventilation, 
Whidh will form the framework to a glasa door, 
affording easy access to all parte of the vivarium, 
and entirely oovupying the rest of the apace 
above the solid gine or tilework, whieh will reach 
up to the joint as before stated, The lower part 
of the glass door will, therefore, be on a level 








with the surface of the land arrangements, and 
will reach to the top of the aquare portion of the 
frame from which the roof aprings, The oppo 
site wide will be the same, except that the glass 
portion need not be made to open, as another 
dloor would searcely be necessary; and | may re 
mark here that the littl gallery at the crown of 
the roof is also of perforated sing, The back will 
be like the front, with the exeeption that the 
frame will be solideethat is, of sine of alateeetp 
to the same height aa the water line In front, 
A variety of effeot might be Indeed obtained, if 
desired, by making the lower solid portion of the 
frame asoond gradually from the water-level at 
the front angles, to some four or five inehes 
higher at the back, #0 aa to make the land ree 
all around from the level of the water, like the 
seata of an amphitheatre, ill it rear hea the top 
of the solid portions of the frame at the sites 
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and back ; taking care not to follow the line too 
arbitrarily, but, for the sake of the picturesque, 
varying it by a few irregular pieces of moss- 
covered stone, &c, ; and this kind of picturesque 
undulation should also be observed, as far as 
convenient in the general level of the soil. Be- 
fore filling the watery portion of the vivarium, 
the bed of the little lake should be varied by a 
few groups of tasteful rock work, which at one 
or two points might be made to conceal small 
shallow flower-pots, containing garden mould, 
in which water plants requiring earth may be 
planted, such as the Vallisneria Spiralis, or a 
small plant of Calla Ethiopica, The other por- 
tions of the bed of the tank may be covered with 
small and pretty pebbles, or a little sand, in 
which in spring and autumn a sprinkling of 
watercress seed may be strewed, which, in the 
earlier period of its growth, will produce the 
effect of a small submarine lawn or grass plot. 
But the plants must be taken out as they begin 
to get large, or they would soon fill up the tank. 
It is necessary to put in a few pond snails to act 
as scavengers, by consuming all scraps of de- 
oaying vegetation, and to aid in keeping the 
water clean and healthy. 

For arranging the land portion a layer of 
drainers, full three inches deep, consisting of 
amall pieces of broken flower-pots, brick, &c., 
should be put in before the earth is added, in 
order that portions of the earth may remain 
sufficiently dry for such plants and insects as 
would be injured by too much moisture. The 
planting may then commence, according to the 
following instructions: Common grasses may 
form the staple of the plantation, putting in a 
few nice closely-grown turfy roots, and sowing 
grass seed between some of the smallest low- 
growing kinds. Other plants may then be added, 
taking care to select those which will thrive 
best in such a situation, but not omitting a few 
of the more hardy and ornamental ferns. Inthe 
earth certain tin or zinc tubes are supposed to 
have been sunk for the purpose of receiving and 
concealing small bottles of water, in which the 
stalks of the different kinds of plants required 
for the food of the caterpillars may be plunged, 
This contrivance 
is very necessary, inasmuch as the foliage often 
required for the caterpillars may be of a kind 
that could not be made to grow within the case 
—that of oak or elm for example. Pots, with 
small plants in flower, may be plunged to their 
rims in other parts of the earth of the vivarium, 


in order to keep them fresh. 


which have been arranged for that purpose—an 





addition which will not only add beauty and 
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variety to the general aspect of the structure, 
but at the same time furnish, in the nectaries 
of their blossoms, food for the butterflies which 
have reached their perfect state during the 
short time that they can be preserved in the 
vivarium. In insect vivaria, in which the rear- 
ing of water insects forms part of the plan, the 
same principles must be applied, in order to keep 
the water clear and pure, as those employed in 
fresh-water aquaria, namely, the addition of 
water plants and Alga, such as the favorite Val- 
lisneria Spiralis, and one or two species of the 
Chara, or some of the Oscillatorie, the curious 
spasmodic movements of which are exceedingly 
interesting. These plants serve to aerate the 
water according to the principle first clearly 
announced by Ingenhauss in the last century, 
when he stated that ‘‘ plants immersed in water, 
when exposed to the action of light, emit an air 
known as orygen.”’ 

If we couple the knowledge of the fact last 
stated, with that of the absorption of oxygen by 
the breathing apparatus of animals, and giving 
out of carbonic acid gas which vegetation ab- 
sorbs, we shall at once see how the balance of 
these two great constituents of the air is main- 
tained, and the whole rationale of aquaria. 





Presentiy.—Never say you will do presently 
what your reason or your conscience tells you 
you should donow. Nomanever shaped his own 
destiny, or the destinies of others, wisely and 
well, who dealt much in presentlies. Look at Na- 
ture. If she never hurries, she never postpones. 
When the time arrives for the buds to open, they 
open—for the leaves to fall, they fall. Look 
upward, The shining worlds never put off their 
rising or their setting. The comets even, erratic 
as they are, keep their appointments; and 
eclipses are always punctual to the minute. 
There are no delays in any of the movements of 
the universe which have been predetermined by 
the absolute flat of the Creator. Man, however, 
being a free agent, can postpone the perform- 
ance of his duty ; and he does so, too, frequently 
to his own destruction, The drafts drawn by 
indolence upon the future are pretty sure to be 
dishonored. Make now your banker. Do not 
say you will economize presently, for presently 
you may be bankrupt; nor that you will repent 
or make atonement presently, for presently you 
may be judged. Bear in mind the important 
fact, taught alike by the history of nations, 
rulers, and private individuals, that in at least 
three cases out of five presently is too late, 





















































WAITING 


FOR 


THE VERDICT, 


BY ANNI FRAUAT 


(See plate.) 


Tug little cottage opposite ls rented; and 
the new tenant moved in to-day," sald Amy 
Hartley, as she saat between her two stalwart 
brothers at tea-time, 

‘Have you seon him, Puss?’’ said her brother 
Harry. 

‘Him! It isa iady, a young lady; oh, auch 
a beauty! Not like mea bit. She's got black 
hair and eyes, and she ia tall, and wears a black 
dress; she’s got another woman that looks like 
a servant with her,”’ 

‘ We will call,” said George, looking towards 
his brother, 

“Call?” 

‘* Yes; I was able to be useful to her to-day. 
The man who was to come for her trunks at the 
inn disappointed her, and as I was passing with 
the cart she asked me to take them for her,”’ 

‘* Took you for a carrier !’’ cried Harry, flush- 
ing. 

‘*T explained the mistake when she offered 
to pay me, and having convinced her that I 
was a person of some little consequence—”’ 

‘*Son of the wealthiest ship-owner in the 
county, and the head of the dock-yards.”’ 

‘* Well, well, never mind all that,’’ said 
George, gently. ‘‘She thanked me for the slight 
service I had rendered her, and invited me to 
visit her. We will go together.” 

‘* No, excuse me, A sailor is poor company 
for ladies, and I am no gallant.” 

‘*Pshaw !”’ cried Amy. ‘Mrs. Dorking says 
my brother Harry is the handsomest man in 
the county. 

‘‘Much obliged to Mrs. Dorking. 
the biscuit, Amy.”’ 

So for the present the conversation dropped. 
A few days later, George renewed the subject. 
‘* You will go with me this evening and be in- 
troduced to Miss Brantley, Harry ?” 

‘*T will go with you; but I have already met 
the lady.” 

‘*How? Where?’ 

‘* She was strolling out on the beach, and had 
wandered out to the headland,”’ 

“The headland!” George turned pale. 

‘The tide came in strongly, and when she 
turned to come back, she found the beach co- 


Hand me 


vered and herself on an island. I happened to 
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be passing, and ran back for Mr. Grant's boat, 
and #0 brought her safely ashore. In ten min- 
utes more the elif upon which she had been 
standing waa covered by the sea, She was very 
glad to be relieved from her dangerous position, 
and invited me to call upon her," 

‘* Waa she not terribly frightened?" 

Not a bit; she hailed mo, as I passed, as 
calmly as she did you when you performed the 
office of carrier,’’ 

‘*Come, then, we will pass the evening with 
her.”’ 

On reavhing the cottage, the brothers were 
admitted by a middle-aged woman, who ush 
ered them into the little parlor, A lady was 
seated near an open window watching the sea, 
which lay spread out at some distance from the 
cottage, She rose 
Hester Brantley was tall, and very erect in her 
carriage, with a fine face, large black eyes, and 
a mass of black hair, parted simply on her fore- 
head, and gathered into a rich knot behind. 
She wore close mourning, but the material, soft 
and full, fell in graceful folds, which added a 


as the brothers entered, 





new dignity to her figure. She spoke to George 
first, but extended her hand to Harry, who 
grasped it with a warm pressure that called a 
faint flush to her cheeks. 

** You are very welcome,’’ she said, cordially ; 
** pray be seated.”’ 

**T hope you have recovered from you 
friglit,”’ said George. 

‘* My fright, Mr. Hartley ? 

**On the headland.”’ 

“Oh, I was not frightened. If no one had 
passed, I can swim, so I felt quite safe. I have 
to thank your brother for the preservation of 
a suit of clothes from a salt water bath,’ and 
the large black eyes flashed upon Harry. “I 
have spent many summers on the sea-shore,’’ 
she continued, ‘though never before alone. 
Since I was last at such a place, I have lost 
both parents.’’ 
voice, only a deep sadness settled in those won 
drous dark eyes. For a moment, there wns 
silence, and then she spoke again. ‘There is 
she said, pointing 


Where ?”’ 


There was no trembling in her 





one grand spot near here,”’ 
from the window. ‘ What do you call that ele 


vation ?”’ 
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“That is the Lovers’ Cliff,” said George, 
‘'There is a tradition of two hopeless lovers 


who sprang from it, and their ghosts haunt the 


spot. You must avoid it at midnight.” 

Hester smiled contemptuously. 

‘* Apart from meeting ghosts, it would be best 
not to walk there,’’ George said, ‘It is very 
high, and though the top is level, and appa- 
rently safe, a fall from there would be certain 
death. When the tide is in, it is very high just 
in that spot; and when it is low, the ground is 
covered with broken rocks.”’ 

‘* | walked there to-day,’’ said Hester, ‘The 
rise is so gradual from my door, that, before I 
was aware that I was above the level of the 
cottage, I stood upon that grand cliff, with the 
sea rolling far below me, and a perpendicular 
descent beneath my feet, which made me giddy 
to contemplate. It is a beautiful sight to look 
off towards the horizon from that point.”’ 

George told her of many points of interest in 
the neighborhood of her new home, and then 
the conversation glided into general subjects. 
Hester addressed her conversation almost en- 
tirely to George; yet, at parting, it was again 
to Harry that she extended her hand, and it 
was on him her eye rested as they left the cot- 
tage. 

The short walk home was taken in perfect 
silence, and the brothers went to their rooms 
with only a brief good-night. 

She shook hands twice with Harry, not 
once with me,’’ muttered George, as he closed 
his door, 

‘Didn't say six words to me all the eve- 
ning,’ thought Harry; ‘I might as well have 
stayed at home.” 

And what were Heater’s thonghta? 

‘He converses well, and he is very hand- 
ROTO | 
may have braved it out, but | fear in those 


but Captain Hartley saved my life. I 


heavy clothes I should have been unable to 
swim, He saved my life,” 

Kach unconsciously jealous of the other, the 
brothers did not visit the cottage together again ; 
but there was scarcely a day when one or the 
other did not sew Heater, Aa Harry was at home 
ona long leaveof absence, his courting was more 
energetic than hia brother's, Whilat George 
was away all day in the dock-yard, Harry and 
Heater, in a littl boat, were visiting all the 
points of interest within sailing distance, or 
strolling on Lovers’ CLM, talking of the dangers 
of the deep, Much information and many 
anecdotes could the intelligent young sallor 
draw from his own observations and life to in 


terest hia falr hearer, 
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Two months passed away. George Hartley, 
pacing up and down his own room, thus com 
munes with his own heart: ‘I love her! She 
is the first woman I have ever loved, and she- 
she is always cordial, frank, and kind, wel 
comes me with a bright smile, and parts from 
me with a soft sadness. I—I must speak to 
her. I will, now, this very evening. I am 
young, and my income is ample; +I will marry !”’ 
And then fancy pictured Hester in the home 
he would provide for her, and full of bright 
hope and happy anticipations he crossed the 
road to the little cottage. The door stood open, 
and without knocking he entered the little par 
lor, With a quick, gasping breath, clenched 
teeth, and a pallid face, he staggered against 
the wall, sick with the deathlike faintness of 
despair. 

Standing within a few yards of him, were his 
brother Harry and Hester. Harry’s arm en- 
circled the young girl’s waist; his eyes looked 
fondly, proudly into the soft dark ones, raised 
with passionate love to his face, and when their 
glance grew too eager, the lovely head drooped 
upon his bosom, and no word of remonstrance 
rebuked the warm kisses he printed upon her 
lips. 

A low groan burst from George Hartley's lips. 
Both the lovers looked up. Harry came to 
wards his brother, who, with a mighty effort, 
controlled his emotion and met him. 

**Are you ill?’ said Harry. 

‘* No, a passing pain; it is over now. I am 
intruding, I fear,’’ he added, gently; ‘ yet may 
I not claim a brother's confidence ?’’ 

Harry drew Hester close to his breast, and 
then, placing her hand in George's, said; ‘' She 
will be my wife in a few weeks, George." 

“And my sister.”’ And George bent forward 
and printed a kiss upon the broad, white fore 
head, If it was warmer than a brother's caress, 
lester was too much agitated to notiee It, 

Before retiring that night, Harry went in to 
his brother's room to pour out his heart, George 
lixtened to the list of Hester's perfectiona, her 
lover's raptures, until his agony could be con 
trolled no longer. 

“Harry! brother!’ he erled; ‘pity me!’ 
Harry, startled by the tone in which the words 
were uttered, looked earnestly at hia brother, 
Then, without a word, he crossed the room and 
grasped George's hand, and as the manly head 
fell forward to the place where an hour before 
Hester's had rested, and hot tears coursed one 
another down George's cheeks, that tall, broad 
shouldered sailor, with his great manly heart, 
stood silent in deop, earnest sympathy for the 
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sorrow he shuddered to think might have been 


his own, 
‘Forgive me,” said George, at last; ‘ this 


is babyish.”’ 

‘*No, no; I know how you must suffer, Oh, 
George, believe me, I never dreamed of this !’’ 

‘*] know. How could she help loving you? 
There! itis over. She is my sister now, and 
shall be as dear a sister as our own little Amy. 
Does our father know ?”’ 

‘* You, I have just told him; he is pleased,”’ 

‘*Good-night, Harry. May God bless you 
and your bride!’? And, with a solemn quiet- 
ness, George turned from his brother, who, 
awed by his grave blessing and the conscious- 
ness of the effort it must have cost to breathe 
it, left the room. 

Three years of quiet happiness passed over 
the inmates of the cottage, for on his wedding- 
day Harry had purchased the house where he 
had courted his bride, and there they lived. 
He had made one long voyage, and returned to 
find a new inmate to his home, a rosy, rollick- 
ing boy called George, who screamed with terror 
at his father’s huge black beard, and then 
amused himself with trying to pull the un- 
sightly object out with his fat white hand. 
Six months at home, and then the Sea Gull, 
Captain Hartley, sailed out of Liverpool, never 
to return. Harry’s parting words to George 
had been, ‘* You will take care of Hester till I 
return ?’’? and the answer was, ‘‘As my own 
sister.’”’ 

The Sea Gull had been gone three months 
when the fearful news reached the cottage that 
she had been burned to the water's edge, and 
every soul on board perished, George heard 
the news first, and to him it fell to tell Hester, 
Who can tell the fearful torture of his mind as 
he wended his way to the cottage?’ Whole 
years of spirit life seemed condensed in that 
fuw seconds’ walk, Hester sprang forward to 
greet him, but peused as she saw his face, 
‘What in it?’ she gasped, panio-atricken by 
his pallid face, 

‘Ill news, sore news, Heater,"’ 

“What? Tell me quick! Harry 


yr 


ja he 
dead 

George bowed a mute assent, and then aprang 
forward to cateh her aa she tottered and reeled 
under the blow, 

Time, whieh softena all woes, brought, if 
not comfort, at least resignation to the widow, 
George, who had atifled his own love and forced 
it into submission, now let it apring up in his 
heart stronger and fleroer for ita long quiet, 
Day by day it grew, and, a year after the day 


THE 


VERDICT, 


when the news of his brother's loss reached 
them, he asked Hester to be his wife. ‘1 have 


loved you from the first, Hester,’’ he said, 
‘* Harry knew of my love, and I think, if my 
brother's spirit hovers near us, it will bless our 
union,”’ 

‘*My heart was all Harry’s,”’ 
‘*T can never love again as I loved him, but if 
you will be content with sincere regard and 
friendship, and not look for the warm, youth- 


said Heater, 


ful love I gave your brother, I will be your 
wife,”’ 

So they were married, Amy, now just step- 
ping from girlhood into womanhood, was rather 
indignant at what she considered a neglect of 
her pet brother’s memory; but when she saw 
how happy it made her father and George, she 
resigned herself, and finally became quite recon 
ciled, Any lingering ray of resentment was de- 
stroyed, a year after the marriage, by having 
her name given to the little girl who came to 
bless George’s union. 

It was a clear, bright night in the early part of 
June, and Hester was seated in her low rocking- 
chair in the parlor of the cottage, singing to the 
little Amy, George at his desk near her writing, 
when Jeannette, the servant, who had been with 
Hester ever since her birth, came into the par- 
lor. Har face was working with emotion, her 
form trembling, and her voice husky. 

‘*Mrs, Hartley! Miss Hester !’’ 

‘Stand aside !’’ said a clear, manly voice. 
**T need no introduction to my own wife.”’ 

‘*The baby !’’ cried Jeannette, springing for- 
ward just in time to catch the child, as it fell 
from Hester's nerveless arma, 

Harry's eye fell upon the child, then on his 
wife, whe stood white, erect, almost rigid before 
him, then on his brother, pallid as his wife and 
trembling violently. ‘‘ How! What is this?’ 
he thundered, ‘ Madam, is this child yours?" 

*You,"’ anid Jeannette, 
ilo hed 


Married again? Could you not have waited 


"Oh, linten, sir, 


a little longer? Hester! Hester! where is your 
husband f" 

George stepped forward to speak, 

"You 
You !"’ shouted Harry, 

‘Not no!’ orled Heater, ‘ Harry, you shall 


you, my brother, whom | trusted? 


, ” 
Curses 


not curse your brother,” 

She laid her hand upon his arm, but, shak 
ing her off, he darted from the house, George 
followed him, Hester called twiee, “ Harry | 
Harry |" and then fell senseless to the floor, 


The next morning the mangled corpse of 
George Hartley was found on the rocks at the 
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foot of Lovers’ CUM, The atory of the sallor's 
return clroulated about the village, and Harry 
Hartley waa traced to Liverpool, and arrested 
there, Just aw he was about taking passage for 
Amerioan, The story of hin gullt was canvassed 
taken to the county jail to 
When told of the finding of 
had fainted: but the 


facta of the case made 


freely, and he war 
iwalt the awnlae 

liln 
t! hit 


COP ME hie 

bole 
UIlt Almost a certainty, 

The Through the long days 


that it lasted, an a 


brother's 


and the tel 


trial came on, 


onized group might have 


been seen Inthe anteroom of the court-house 
lleomte r, her children, Ji 


poor father of the murdered man and the sup 


umnette, Amy, and the 


fratricide, The evidence was fearfully 


red 
The nurse who told of the interview 
tween the the hbo 


een them both take the path to the Cliff, the 


trony. 
| brothers, nel who had 

ition of the corpse, which must have fallen 
from that terrible height, the flight of the mur- 
lerer, all were confirmation of the prisoner’s 
uilt. 

It was the third day of the trial. The evi- 
against the prisoner had been all given 


He 


poke of the love that had always existed be- 


dence 
n, and the counsel arose for the defence, 
tween the brothers, and that, on coming home 
id finding his wife married again, the prison- 
ors only impulse had been to flee and never 
eturn. His fell 


Witnesses for the defence were called, 


iawered, 


words upon doubting ears. 


None 
The judge turned to give the charge 
childish 
hum of the court. 


to the jury, when a shrill voice was 
heard above the 

Oh, let mein! please let me in! 1 know 

about it! Leaw it all! I did, indeed!” 

** Admit that child!’ said the judwe, and the 
head 
from Heater’s side to the door to listen, 
pale 
now looked up with a faint flush, If 
had 


caught 


prisoner raised his while Amy sprang 


Harry, who had been immovable from 
the first, 
aeen nil he 


the hopeful 


nifleant plane ‘ 


would be cleared, 


look, 


any one 


The jury and ex 
chan od al 


The usual questions were put to this new 


Witness, a girl of about fourteen, but she ap 
peared frightened and stupid, 

* Let the child tell the story her own way," 
the eagerness and fear 
'* Now, child, ny ak,” 
I was on the Clif, 


to may rood by, ‘oause 


waid the judd re, meoille 


quivering tn her face, 


"Oh, if vou pl imam, MIT, 


alting for somebody, 


I was going to Liverpool the next day, when I 
waw Mr, Harry Hartley come upon the Clift 
thought 


wis dead, 


I waa awful seared, because | it wan 


hile being an lhe and 1 ke pt 


ghost, 
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qulet; and pretty soon Mr, George he come 
Aa soon ta Me, larry naw Mr, Cieorge, 
For 


(iod's wake, do not tempt me to become a Caint! 


too, 
he sereamed out: ‘Don't come near me! 
There's the very words, ale; | remember them 
oxactly; and then he turned and run away, 
Well, Mr, George 
a-talking to himeelf quite loud,” 

‘What did he say?" 

*Onee he ‘It was Harry she called, 
And 
‘Ilester, I will come be 
tween you and happiness no longer!’ and then 
--then he jumped right off the Cliff, 


he walked up and down, 


wall; 


not me-not me! She lovea him only,’ 


after awhile he said: 
| saw 
him, and I ran home,’ 
ve Why did you not come here before ? 
** Please, sir, L was in Liverpool, and I didn't 


” 


know about it till day before yesterday, I came 
as quick as I could,” 
rigid cross-examination could not 


The jury 


The most 
make the girl vary the story one jot, 
retired, and the verdict was given— 

** Not guilty !”’ 

Amy heard the words ringing through the 
court-house. ‘Saved, Hester, saved!’ she 
sobbed, 

Hester never moved, Her eyes glaring for- 
ward, her hands clenched, she seemed deaf to 
every voice, until ‘* Hester, my wife!’ fell upon 
her ear, Then, with a loud ery, she sprang to 
her feet, and was clasped in Harry’s arms. 

** Forgive me!’’ she sobbed, 


ae | do! l do! 


poor George always loved you, 


My letters went wrong, and 
My wife!” 

He had 
mained till the last upon the burning ship, 


Harry's story was soon told, re- 
and then, lashed to a spar, had flung himself 
the 
next day, he had been carried to China, where 


into water. DPicked up by a vessel the 
he remained, waiting for an opportunity to re 
’ g : 


letters 


turn home in a good position on a vessel, 
had written often to Hester, but the 

When he found her 
ried again, he had gone to Liverpool, mad 


never reached her, mar 


dened, only thinking to luave England forever, 


The news of hia brother's death had stunned 
him, and, the trial coming on almost imme 
diately after, he had not seen Hester until his 


acquittal, 


A Goon Devinrrion,At a social party one 
evening, the question was put, ‘What is re 
‘Religion,’ replied one of the party, 
the 


best 


ligion ?’ 
fire in 
the 


‘religion ts an ineurance agalinat 


next world, for which honesty ts 


poli ‘y.’ 














AUNT 


No, XVIII A 


HY BDITH 


'* Do come to the winder, Lissie,"’ said Aunt 
Tabitha, ‘and see that wild cherry-tree over 
yonder, It's the frat I've seen in bloom this 
spring, and I do declare it looka raly bootiful 
jest as white as a sheet, It was al’ays a de 
lightsome sight to me to see the trees in bloom; 
but what may seem strange to you, I never can 
see a wild cherry-tree in full blow without 
thinkin’ of Peter Smalley. You've seen Peter; 
he lives over to the west end of the town that 
jines ourn, jest this side of the meetin’-’us, 
and not fur from Deacon Dole’s, The Deacon 
is his father-in-law, and is an upright, gine- 
rous-hearted man as ever lived. 

“Sary Dole was an only darter, and when 
she was married to Peter Smalley, the Deacon 
give her what was called the Hickson farm, on 
condition that the young couple would live on 
it; for he sot his life by Sary, and couldn't 
bear the thought of her goin’ off to live where 
he wexldn’t have the privilege of seein’ her 
every day of his life. 

‘*The first time Peter went to see Sary was 
jest about this time of year, and the season 
was full as forard as ’tis now. Peter was a 
good sort of a young man, clever as the day is 
long, as the sayin’ is, but he never was, nor 
never will be deep as a well. Besides, he was 
not the most courageous pairson that ever lived, 

‘**T was a matter of twelve miles from where 
Peter lived to Deacon Dole’s—too far to go 
afoot; so he dressed himself in his go-to-meet- 
in’ suit, saddled the horse—Old Black he was 
called, on account of his color—and started off 
ata hand-gallop, But the poor old horse soon 
settled down to a walk, for he'd been grindin’ 
bark all day, Old Mr, Smalley, you see, was 
a tanner by trade. It was a kind of round 
about road, and, as Peter was never that way 
afore—he got acquainted with Sary when she 
kept our devstrict schoolhe had some trouble 
in findin' where the Deacon lived; but arter he 
got there everything went to his mind, Sary 
wie at home, and as amilin’ as a basket of 
chips, and the Deacon told the boy that lived 
there to put the horse into the stable, give him 


half a peck of cata and plenty of the best Eng 


linh lay, 
It was beginnin’ to be a leetle mite duakish 
u7e 
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anoar 











FIRESIDE, 
ATORY 


woopuLey 


when Peter got there, and purty soon two or 
Arter a 
while one of ‘em got to tellin’ stories about 


threa of the neighbora dropped in, 


ghosts and witches, and as one story opened the 
way for another, and then for another atill, they 
made a long evenin’ of it, The consequence 
was, Peter didn't have a great deal of time to 
do his arrant in to Sary ; but little did he care 
for that, as long as she didn't give him the 
mitten, The clock struck twelve in less than 
ten minutes arter he bid Sary good-night, Old 
Black was finely refreshed eatin’ the oats and 
English hay, and started off purty lively. 

‘* Peter had got worked up consid’rable in 
the evenin’, hearin’ the ghost stories, but arter- 
Hlis 


heart and head was full of the good fortin’ that 


wards he thought no more about ‘em, 
was afore him, for Sary was a right down smart 
gal, and he knew that her father meant to give 
her the Hickson farm whenever she was mar- 
ried. 

‘The night was purty dark, for there was 
no moon, and it was so cloudy there wasn't a 
star to be seen in the sky; so some of the time 
he was puzzled to tell whether he was in the 
road or out of it. All at once he happened to 
turn his head a leetle to the left, when he seed 
a sight that come near makin’ him fall from 
his horse. About a rod distant stood what to 
him looked like a human pairson in a windin’ 
sheet, on’y 'twas a great deal taller than any- 
the 
very ghost old Miss Cawley had told about, he 
Without knowin’ what he 


was about, he was so frightened, he stopped 


body that he’d ever seen livin’. "T'was 


thought to himself, 
The wind was blowin’ purty fresh, 


his horse, 


and made a dismal kind of noise, while the 
ghost, without stirring an inch from the spot 
where it stood, kept bowing to lim jest as per 
Deter 


a leaf, and hia teeth chattered in lis head, asa 


lite as a dancin’ master, trembled like 
he started on agin as fast as he could make 
his horse go; but do all he could, he couldn't 
keep his eyes off of the ghost more 'n a bird 
oan off of a sarpent when it's charmin’ on 't, 
It kept 'xactly so fur off of him, and no furder, 
let him go fast or slow. He went on in that 
way up'arda of three-quarters of an hour, when 
he stopped all of a sudding ; but the ghost had 
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There it 


stood, bolt upright, jest the same distance off 


no idee of goin’ on more ’n he had. 


as before. 

‘«¢] won’t bear this any longer,’ thought he 
to himself. ‘I’ll speak to it, any how, and ask 
what it means follerin’ alongside of me in this 
kind of style.’ 

** Je 


chost bowed, and at the same instant a gust of 


t as he come to this determination, the 


wind swept by, makin’ a noise halfway between 
a screech and a groan. 

‘** Peter Smalley, is this you?’ said a voice 
close by his side. 

‘* At fust Peter give a start, but he knew the 
voice right off. ’Twas a young man of his ac- 
that 


spoke, who had business a number of miles 


quaintance, by the name of John Page, 


rom home, and, as he was obleeged to go afoot, 
had sot out afore day. 

‘** Yes, it’s I,’ said Peter, ‘and I never was 
o glad to hear a livin’ critter’s voice afore in 
ill my life.’ 

“* Why are you glad?’ says John. ‘Tas 
anything happened to you?’ 

‘* * Jost look over there,’ says Peter, lowerin’ 
his voice to a whisper; ‘that will answer you.’ 

** Well,’ 
marvellous, or anything to be afeard on.’ 

** Don't it?’ Peter. ‘It 


kept me company for the last hour; it made 


says John, ‘I don’t see anything 


you merer BAYS has 
no difference whether | went fast or slow.’ 


fore,’ 


nothin’ uncommon, as 1 told you 
save John. 

‘* Well, if you can't see it, it’s "cause there's 
There it stands, 


sheet, and ) eops bowin’ to me,’ 


mist cast afore your eyes, 
Ildone up ina 

‘At thin, aAnawering 
burat right out hin’, 


** You wouldn't laugh, I guess,’ says Peter, 


instead of him, Joln 


ef it had been chasin’ ‘longside of you na 't 


hia me,’ 
‘** Are you sartain you ain’t mistaken ?’ says 
ohn. 


‘*What do you take me for?’ says Deter. 
‘A nat’ral fool ?’ 

***O no,’ says John, ‘but I didn’t know but 
You know 


Old Black is so used to the bark-mill that 


you had been drowsin’ a leetle mite, 
he 
would jog along jest the same ef you were 
leep as ef you were awake, Come, Peter, 
tart along, and see ef the ghost keeps up with 
I'll be ready to 


help you, ef it goes to lay violent hands on you.’ 


vou the same as he has done, 


* Well, I will,’ says Peter: so he roused up 
his horse and started off at a brisk trot, keep 


in’ his eves fixed on the ghost the same as he 
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*** Who’s right now, you or I?’ cried Peter, 
as loud as he could bawl, the same as the folks 
did to John Gilpin, when his horse run away 
with him. 

‘* He didn’t hear John answer him, and con- 
cluded ’twas ’cause he ’d rode so fast he ’d got 
out of hearin’. 

‘*¢T’m a’most sorry I sot out,’ thought he 
‘It was turrible ventur’some-— 
I’ve a great mind 


to himself. 
riskin’ my life, as *twere. 
to go back ag’in to where I left John.’ 

‘The thought hadn’t more ‘n passed through 
his mind, when he heern John say, ‘ Well, 
Peter, you ’ve got back to the startin’ p’int, jest 
as I thought you would.’ 

‘*1f this don’t beat all,’ says Peter; ‘I don’t 
see into it. It seems to me to be witch-work.’ 

‘¢*T ruther guess that Old Black thinks by 
this time that he’s grindin’ bark on a purty 
large scale,’ says John. 

“You ’pear jest as cool as a cowcutm ber, 
and as calm as a summer’s mornin’,’ says Peter. 
‘Now ef you can tell what on airth it all means, 
I shall be much obligated to you ef you will.’ 

‘**T b’leve I know,’ 

*** Du tell what it is, then.’ 

‘** Well, accordin’ to the best of my know- 
ledge, your ghost is nothin’ more nor less than 
You knew it’s jest time for 
wild cherry-trees to be in bloom,’ 

** You either think I’m a fool, or you are 
How do you s’pose a 


says John, 


a cherry-tree, 


one yourself, John Page. 
cherry-tree, or any other tree, as to that mat 

ter, could keep alongside of me for a whole 
hour, and Old Black goin’ on the gallop half of 
the time, and a smart trot the other half. It 
couldn't do it, "thout "twas bewitched,’ 

‘The 
truth is, Peter, the cherry-tree is where it al'ays 
You've 


ridin’ round and round the place that Simon 


“*That's what I say,’ says John, 


was; it hasn’t moved an Inch, been 
Banks and Tom Hickson marked out for a race 
ground a few years ago,’ 

‘** Ta 't possible lL’ ve been such a confounded 
fool as that?’ says Peter, 

** Why, it come kind of nat’ral to Old Black, 
you know, for, as I said afore, I s'’pose he 
thought he was grindin’ bark on a large scale ; 
and as for you, you kept your eyes so fixed on 
the tree, which happens to be 'xact in the cen- 
tre of the piece of ground, as to let him keep 
right on in the beaten track.’ 

“*T b’leve you’re right, John; but who'd 
have thought?’ I declare, | wouldn't have Sary 
Dole hear of it for anything. If she is a dea- 
con's darter, she's as fond of fun as anybody, 


and I should never hear the last of it.’ 
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***Come, Peter,’ says John, ‘what ’ll you give 
me not to tell of it ?’ 

*** You know, John, I’ve got the best flock 
of sheep anywhere round.’ 

*** Yes, you sartainly have.’ 

*** Well, ef you won’t say a word about 
what ’s happened to-night, 1’ll give you your 
pick out of the whole flock.’ 

‘** That ’s a tol’rable gin’rous offer for you,’ 
says John; ‘ but the fact is, I should feel ruther 
sheepish to accept it. Besides, the story is too 
good to keep.’ 


‘** Ef you will only promise not to tell on’t 
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We now proceed to give exercises on curved 
lines, mixed with irregular lines. We have in 
Vig. 49 a fine exemplification of the use of the 

Fig. 49. 
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oval or ellipse in drawing leaves, Firat draw 


the ellipse, then the top a and the point of the 
Vig. 60, 
\ 
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eat 
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leaf b, and then rub out the parts marked ¢ ¢, 


and draw in the serrated edge as in Fig, 50, and 
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till arter I’ve made sure of Sary, I don’t care 
the snap of my finger.’ 

*** Well, ef you'll give me an invite to your 
weddin’, | won’t say a word about it till arter- 
wards,’ says John. 

*** You shall have one,’ says Peter; ‘and 
not on’y that, Kitty Rowe shall have one too.’ 

‘* Neither John nor Peter broke the promise 
they had made to one another; but, arter Peter 
was married to Sary Dole, the story leaked out, 
’cause you know John didn’t agree not to tell 


? 


of it arter the weddin’. 


-7eer 
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you have the perfect leaf in outline. Then draw 
in the irregular veins of the leaf to complete it. 
In Fig. 51 you draw the leaf within the ellipse, 





rub out the lines aa, and complete the edges as 
re 


. 
in Vig, 62, 


In Figs. 53 and 54, you have an example of 
the utility of the circle in drawing natural ob 
jects. To draw a pear you make the circle as 
in Fig. 63, and finish it by drawing the rest of 


the pear, and then, by rubbing out the unneces- 
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The same method ta applied in drawing the 


acorn, ta in Figs, band 66, This method may 





| 
Viv. 6 Vig. OA, 


ay in 3 





sary part of the elrele, you have the pear in | / 


outline, aa in Vig, 54, 
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a | also be applied to works of art, as in Figs, 57 


and 58, 
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(Continued from page 237.) 


BY ALTCER BB, WAVEN, 


CHAPTER IV. enthusiastic weleome Lucy and the boys had 
met their sister with, should be repaid by irri- 
table fault-finding on Anne’s part. ‘Of course 
you can’t expect a hotel-table, my dear, but 
we do our best, and I did think you would be 


‘T pon’r think you seem very glad to get 
home, Anne, I must say.’’ Mra, Harrison’s 
face had a ‘hurt’? expression, and her voice 
betrayed a little pique. She had consented to 
spare her daughter, without a selfish thought glad to see us again, when you had never been 
away 80 long before.”’ 


of her own inconvenience ; she had been obliged 
‘Oh, you might have known she would have 


of course to do more about the house in her 
absence, and had felt ‘‘lost’’ without her in 
making such domestic plans and arrangements 


come back ‘stuck up’,’’ chimed in the forward 
Maggie. 

‘It’s none of your business if I have, Miss, 
and I’ll let you know it, 
retort. ‘Alick, for goodness’ sake, do keep 


as came up during the time; she had done her 
very best to give the house a festal air in honor was the unamiable 


of the return, and passed the morning in attend- 
ing to the dinner herself, because Jane objected your own fork out of the potatoes ; and there’s 
to having anything but a cold one on washing- Lucy poking her food into her spoon with her 


day. Roast lamb and boiled custards on Mon- fingers, instead of using her bread.” 


day were without precedent; but into this ‘Don’t you think you'd better go back until 
extravagance Mrs. Harrison had determined to you feel easier?’ suggested Alick. ‘‘ We got 
go, that Anne might see she had been thought along first-rate without you, didn’t we, Mag ?’’ 
of and her tastes consulted. It was rather —all of which did not help to improve his 


hard, then, that these preparations, and the sister’s ‘‘ frame of mind,” 
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‘the wae tived, and had a headache, and 
wanted to be let alone;'' but neither the sun 
nor the care were properly accountable for this 
ivvitation, The neighborhood looked so mean, 
as she drove past the stables, and the two-story 
hotses, aud the little stores between Vine and 
iim Bireeta, thelr own house so plain, the hall 
no narrow and dark; for all these things she 
naw with the eyes of her new friends coming 
for the frat time to vielt her, Then to deseend 
to A basement dining-room, not altogether free 
from the heat and the odor of the adjoining 
kitehen, after the large, alry hall of the Hona 
parte House, with the beautifully laid table 
arid The table-eloth 


looked so coarse, thouuh still in the creases of 


array of pervilig men, 
Munday freshness, the children's dinne: aprons 
were in such wide contrast to the pretty toilets 
the had of late seen at this meal; steel forks, 
too, and au antiquated square castor with four 
She had before 


bottles only | never reallzed 


how very plainly they did live, not to speak of 


being obliged to wait on herself, for on Monday 
such slight services In this respect as Jane 
usually condescended to render were dispensed 
with, All 
feeling that she must really go to work again, 


these things, combined with the 
and the uncertainty attending a further recog- 
nition from Miss Revere and her cousin, when 
they came to see for themselves what her home 
was, made Anne's return to it anything but a 
gladness. There was, besides this, a restless- 
ness that she did not undertake to account to 
herself for, the natural cheerfulness of her dis- 
position was gone, and in its place a fitful gayety 
or brooding depression reigned by turns. She 
felt ill at ease with herself, and therefore with 
all around, Mrs, Clark had never reproved her 
conduct even by a look, yet she felt there was 
a lack of the old warmth and friendliness at 
their parting, though Anne’s thanks and pro- 
testations had been all the more profuse for 
her lack of genuine gratitude for the kindness 
Mrs, Clark’s silence 
made her more uncomfortable than any open 


she knew she had abused, 


disapprobation could have done, and her moth- 
er’s injured tone was far from soothing her 
wounded self-love. 

‘*T was very glad to have you go, I am sure, 
my dear, and said nothing about the fall sewing 
at the time, for fear it might make you enjoy 
yourself the less; though we always begin to 
have cool days the last of this month, and neither 
James nor Alick have any thick trowsers except 
their very best, and I am afraid they have out- 
grown those. They do seem to shoot up so fast; 


and if James is going into a store, he must have 
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hit dow't kin 


I wanted you to look 


his things right away, thou haw 
to afford an entire new suit, 
aver the woollen-cheat with me, Anne, i Bee, 
and there's Luey's bird's-eye 
We shall have to he 
" Mira, Harrison bh 
oonmolously pasded from her momentary pique 


had 


Anne's aleenee, 


aprons all poling 


at onee, vory buey to 


ike up for it, Poot vlan 
with detailing some of the plang that she 
heen obliged to consider in 
and expending some of her worries on the 
helpful adviser her daughter had hitherto been, 
Now that she looked at Anne, ale 
child could not be feeling quite well, 


aw that the 
Bhe had 


hot improved fa her mother had expected to 


nee her; on the contrary, there Was a sharpen 


ine of the Ines of her face and a contraction of 


the brow that awept awiy the remainder of her 


annoyance in a rush of maternal solleitude, 
"Your poor head must be aching badly, Anne; 
loan nee in your face, Hadn't you better go 
up and lie down right away?’ There, Allok! 


hush, Maggle! your sister inn't well, I'll rave 


a custard for ten; may feel better 


then,” 
Bo Anne, glad to be excused, took a tumbler 


your you 


of joe water with her, thinking all the while of 


the cut-glass goblets and carafoa she had used 
yesterday, and of the chambermald she had 
called to bring her fresh towels and close her 


blinds, 

To come back to work, to Alick's thick trow 
sers and her mother’s never-ceasing nursery 
cares, to Harriet Brooks and her tiresome scales, 
to Jane's impertinence, and, in fact, to her own 
sphere in life, was unspeakably distasteful, 
But there was one thought still more absorb- 
ing. She was in the same place with Coleman 
Butler once more; only a few streets and squares 
separated them, and since that memorable walk 
to see the sunset, which they did not see, Anne 
could not think of him and the possibility of 
But 
how was he to know that she had returned ? 
It would do Laura 
would tell him; she must And, 
while her mother stitched away on some heavy 


meeting him without a fluttering heart. 


never to write to him. 


see Laura, 
garment, regardless of the old pain that made 
her stop now and then to press her hand to her 
side, Anne was preparing to go out, arrayed in 
her best, in the hope of a glimpse, if only mo- 
mentary, of the friends of a day. She had a 
feeling that this eagerness was unsuitable, and 
unshared by Laura at least; but she thought 
it would do no harm to pass the house, and 
there was the bare possibility of meeting one 
of its inmates. She remembered, as she turned 
into Twelfth Street, that she had not even asked 
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whether the Brookses had returned to town, 
and that Alice’s letter was still unanswered ; 
however, she would see to-morrow; and, in the 
mean time, here was the goal of her present 
journey. 

The house looked more imposing than ever, 
The large and handsome silver plate, with the 
one word * Revere,’’ as if its owner were too 
well known to need any introductory initials, 
the broad sweep of the marble steps, the height, 
and breadth, and depth of the mansion alto- 
gether, told its own story of the wealth and 
position of the family: but it told nothing more, 
Anne almost paused before it, and looked up 
eagerly, but the lace curtains were drawn, the 
door inhospitably closed. The oracle was dumb 
as to what she most desired to know; and, 
moved to a sudden boldness, she hurried up 
the steps and rang the bell. 
echoes died away, her courage went with them. 
If she had not expected the waiter every in- 
stant, she would have turned and hurried off; 
or perhaps some one might be looking from an 
upper window, and it would seem so odd in her. 
A man-waiter,;when he did answer her sum- 
mons, middle-aged, dignified, scrupulously at- 
tired. Anne felt abashed by the depth of his 
salutation, and stumbled over the simple in- 
quiry: ‘* Miss Revere—was she in?” 

She had scarcely expected the good fortune 


of an affirmative. ‘' Yes, but the family were 


at dinner,’’ 

It was equivalent to a polite negative on the 
part of Josephus, for Mr, Revere’s serving-man 
bore a title as dignified as his own appearance, 
Accordingly, he did not move aside to invite 
to enter, 


the visitor 


intrudes upon the sacred rite of dinner without 


invitation ‘‘in society ;”’ and Josephus was evi 
dently a member of society, and its laws Medean 
and Persian to him. Imagine the consternation 
of this functionary, then, at the reply: ‘ Oh, 
very well, I will wait in the parlor then.”’ It 
was #0 great that he lost his self-possession, 
and not only bowed the audacious stranger in, 
but opened the drawing-room door for her, 
though she was marked in his mind from that 
moment, to be regarded with distrust and sus- 
pivion, Anne's rashness had made her a foe in 
the household—and one by no means to be dis- 
regarded—on her first entrance, 

It seemed hours to the intruder before any 
one came to her, The dining-room door opened 
now and then, so that she could hear the hum 
of voices and the faint clash of the removes; 
then all would be silence for another weary 


time, She had ample leisure, meanwhile, to 


When its far-off 


Of course, no one ever 
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survey her surroundings, though she did not 
venture to move from the first seat she had slid 
into, or, rather, mounted, for it was a very un- 
comfortable chair after the antique, the antique 
of straight backs and solid upholstery, the re- 
verse of the luxurious ease of the present day. 
The Brooks parlor was perhaps the finest one 
Anne had ever been familiar with, It was a 
long, narrow, and rather low apartment, which 
would have made two cosy rooms, but as one 
was quite out of proportion, and its whole ar- 
rangement stiff and cabinet-wareish. There 
was a panel paper on the walls, a dozen heavy 
mahogany chairs, without the dusky richness 
of age to recommend their staring frames, set 
about the gaudy carpet, a large stuffed rocker 
to correspond in each room, a card-table between 
the windows, which were darkened by very 
handsomely made Venetian blinds, the essence 
of stiffness in outline and movement, the ortho- 
dox candelabras and showy vases on the man- 
tles, the stereotyped card-basket on the sofa- 
table, by way of ornaments. There 
large, cheerful family room above, which had 
a style of its own, modified by the feminine 
taste of Alice; but the parlor was the glory of 
Mrs. Brooks’s prosperous days, and the ideal 


was a 


of her imagination when she sighed in vain for 
tapestry carpets and hair-cloth furniture. There 
had been a good piano and rosewood tables at 
the Bonaparte House, but the chairs and sofas 
were in brown linen pinafores; and now for the 
first time Anne beheld the coup dail of a lofty 
suite of rooms, furnished by a combination of 
Soft and quietly toned 
medallion carpets, artistically carved furniture, 


taste and expenditure, 


disposed as if by accident, but falling naturally 
into the very best position, mirrors that repro- 
duced dusky pictures and gleaming statues, rich 
cornices supporting clouds of light or gorgeous 
drapery, a8 the room seemed to demand, arch- 
ways dividing one from the other, and, looking 
far through them, the eye rested upon the cool- 
ness of blossoms and foliage in the conservatory, 
where the soft plash of a fountain could be dis- 
tinctly heard in the stillness, 

Anne drew in her breath with an unconscious 
sigh, as she began to gather all the detaiis of 
her friend’s home, and doubts of her reception 
in it became more and more vivid, as the time 
went by; but it was too late to retreat. A faint, 
subtle aroma stole through the opening and 
closing doors; coffee was going up; Laura 
would be at liberty very soon; and so another 
quarter of an hour passed, and then the sound 
of approaching footsteps made the BUS pelise 
They paused in the hall. 


almost stifling. 
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There was a playful banter, a familiar voice 
that thrilled the young girl’s heart, and made 
it beat faster than ever with expectation and 
with disappointment, for the gentleman—it 
was Coleman Butler—went out, and Laura 
opened the drawing-room door alone, 

‘Oh, you dear creature, is it you? Joe only 
waid ‘a young lady.’ Did you give him a 
card?’’ Alas for Anne’s forgetful etiquette |! 
‘*Coleman will be so vexed at not seeing you! 
When did you come back? Whom did you 
leave at that stupid old place? Have you been 
waiting long ?’’ 

Only three-quarters of an hour! Anne did 
not say 80, though she had watched the bronze 
clock on the mantel, and saw the hands point 
to five just as they rose from the table. 

Mr. Butler was gone, all for that stupid man; 
but Laura appeared delighted to see her—that 
was some comfort. All her fears vanished, and 
her doubts seemed so treacherous, for Miss 
Revere was precisely the same as when they 
had parted, as demonstrative and familiar, 
The next hour flew on wings. But there was 
the necessity of some explanation when they 
came to the lingering farewell—the ‘must you 
go?’ and ‘*do come very, very soon again,’’ in 
which all young lady friends indulge. 

Anne’s best course seemed frankness—out- 
ward frankness at least. 

‘* Wait till you come to see me, and find out 
how far up Ninth we live,’”’ she said, with a 
playfulness no deeper than voice and smile. 

‘You silly child, youl’? Laura was six months 

‘*What possible difference can 
It’s you I’m coming to see, not 
Grandpapa, 


the younger. 
that make? 
your home, 
here's Anne, 
and see us #0 B00n, Wasn't it?’’ 

Mr. Revere, in his plain sitting-room at 
a country boarding-house, an invalid to be 
amused, was a very different person from the 


Here's grandpapa,. 
It was very good in her to come 


master of this elegant mansion, and the dictator 
of their future intimacy. Anne shrank back, 
and wished in her heart that Laura had allowed 
her to escape; but the meeting was not so for- 
midable after all. He received his granddaugh- 
ter’s young friend very graciously. He was 
indulgent naturally enough to all pertaining to 
her; besides, he was not insensible to the pretty 
face and graceful figure, or the marked defer- 
ence she had always shown to him, ‘Going, 
ha?’ And his quick black eyes glanced from 
one to the other, as they stood before him, 
‘*Can’t Laura persuade you to stay to tea, and 
give us some of your music this evening? I 


have quite missed it,’’ 





| 
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"Oh, dot I never thought of it! Won't 
you?” 

It was a sore temptation, for, if she staid to 
tea she should see Coleman Butler, and perhaps 
have a téte-d-téte walk home with him, The 
very possibility saved her, however, from the 
unfilial absence without leave, which she had 
80 far never been guilty of, inan evening, She 
preferred to have Mr, Butler make his own way 
to Elm Street, and overcome his distaste to the 
neighborhood as he advanced, or have an op- 
portunity to retreat altogether, as she half be- 
lieved he would do, Anne felt that her faith 
in him was not grounded as drmly as the Kddy- 
stone light-house. 

‘* Well, then, come very soon again,”’ And 
Miss Revere, looking very bright and lovely in 
her dinner-dress, came out on the steps with 
Anne, and smiled, and bowed, kissed her hand, 
and fluttered her handkerchief the most 
affectionate manner possible, 

Anne walked on with a quick step, elated by 
her reception, and inclined to laugh at her 


in 


previous fears and the doubts she could not 
altogether vanish. It was not very palatable 
when she met her mother’s querulous question 
as to what had taken her out the very day of 
her return, and whether she had seen Alice. 
‘She has been here twice to see when you 
would get back, and says she wrote to you from 
Cape May about two little girls—some people 
they met there, I think—but she thought you 
must have missed the letter, The post-office 
at Bordentown must be very badly managed, I 
am sure,’’ added Mrs, Harrison, ‘1 could not 


have got half your letters,”’ 


CHAPTER V. 


Wuen Laura Revere heard her friend's re- 
peated allusions to living in an obscure neigh 
borhood, it never occurred to her that Anne's 
home was really so humble as she wished to 
make it appear. A favorite of fortune herself, 
and never having strayed out of her own circle, 
she had not come in contact with anything so 
plain. Besides, Anne's appearance and man- 
ner, save a little embarrassment at times, was 
quite as good as that of the young ladies she 
had been associated with at school. 

‘*She means that they are not fashionable, I 
suppose,’ thought the unfledged worldling ; 
‘‘as if I cared for that.’’ 

They lived on their income, as did the most 
of their acquaintances—those who did not live 
beyond it, that is—they had property, and a 
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guardian; there were no vulgar business asso 


clations such as her grandpapa always shrunk 
If they were not wealthy, she waa, and 


ifford And 


ao, in her youthful enthusiaem, and the absence 


from, 
could to choose her own friends! 
of the diplomatic Miss Middleton, she resolved 
to show Anne, by the speedy repayment of her 
vinit, that she might lay aside all such uncom- 
fortable 
"We 
firat a 


fealing, 
might aa well get at the woollen-cheat 
lant,’’ maid Mra, Harrison, as she stepped 
into Anne's room on her return from market, 
‘*T sha'’n't feal euny till | wet my list made out, 
80 you had better come right up,” 

Some portion of Anne's old good feeling had 
Ll with a night's rest from fatigue and 
but 


chest was by no means her favoriteemployment, 


returi 
excitement; this business of the woollen- 
Her mother’s way was to take everything out 
this 


fully to the light in quest of moth holes, ex- 


of family receptacle, hold each piece care- 
amine into its usefulness, and laying the gar- 
ments into little piles all over the floor, make 
out her list of what was necessary to complete 
the winter wardrobe of the family. 

Apart from the close air of the trunk room, 
with the peculiarly stifling smell of woollen, 
camphor, and tobacco, which disturbing this 
summer deposit always produced, it was very 
depres ing to see everything have such a wrin- 
kled, faded, old-fashioned look, as winter clothes 
will ever present after the lapse of a six months’ 
seclusion, and to hear her mother's comments 
and lamentations over Necosaary changes, re- 
pairs, and additions; very confusing to avoid 
mixing the separate parcels, which were classed 
after an arbitrary arrangement of Mra, Harri- 
son's, who dictated the list, backwards and for- 
wards, with innumerable counter-plans, 

my; 


see that, Anne, 


I don't 
no, it's Mag- 


ur green mousseline de laine; 
Oh, here it int 
L wonder how it came to be put 


gie’s coat, 


away with two hooks off the front. It's too 
short altogether; no put it in Lucy's pile ; I 
ied the sleeves of Lucy's old one are gone, and 


Put 


down a new coat for Maggie, Anne; it will have 


it will make her a good quilted petticoat, 


to come outof your gray merino; we can have 
it dyed a good dark blue; it is faded in streaks, 
Lind, No; 
up under the belt, and it can be let down; and 


I remember now, the skirt ia set 


I can match Luey’s and make new 


I guess 


sleeves, 80 put it here, Anne; no, that is my 


pile, here on Maggie's, You'll have to de with 


the merino, | guess, and as skirts are plaited 


now, the light spots will uo under the plaits.’’ 


‘It isn’t fit to be seen, Why, mother,” 
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said Anne, surveying the dress disdainfully, 
‘Tl could hardly get through last spring with 
it.’ And she thought how forlorn that old gray 
merino would look under the new cloak she 
waa determined to get, 

‘' It will have todo at allevents.”’ Mra, Har 
rinson always felt as poor as possible when 
making out her spring and fall list, and no won- 
der, ‘‘with so many to twist and turn for,"’ as 
‘Where waa l? Oh, James 


two new pairs of trowsers; there, that's his pile, 


she so often sald, 


and these three to go down to Alick, one of them 
Hut 


Ldon’t see your green mousseline yet, Anne’ 


must have knees in, though; put it here, 


and Mra, Harrison dived down into the chest 
again, ‘It can’t be stolen, can it? If any 
other girl than Jane slept here, | should begin 
to think it was.”’ 

Anne came back from a long arrangement of 
Miss Revere's first visit—how she would alter 
the parlor furniture when she swept and dusted 
it next day, and manmuvre so that her mother 
should not come into the parlor, Mrs, Harrison 
had Mrs, Clark's peculiar indiscreetness in the 
matter of stating the direct truth, at all times 
and places, however inconvenient; and besides, 
as Anne looked at the calico morning-dress and 
homemade cap, she thought it would be just as 
well to keep the wearer in the back-ground 
until her relations with Miss Laura were more 
assured, 

Whi I took it out 


to wear to Bordentown, you know, and Maggie 


‘My green mousseline ? 


might as well have that, for the sleeves are so 
narrow; they are going to be worn very wide 
this fall, as wide as that.”’ 

‘Really, Anne, you talk as if we were made 
of money! One of your very best dresses! 
New last year, and all wool, too! Why can’t 
you alter the There's my striped 
cashmere L’ve worn three winters 
I took off black.”’ 

Momentary compunetion Anne's 
heart as she looked at the very few things her 
Then 


she put down “two under-shirts, one vest for 


sleeves? 
ever sihoe 


did visit 
mother claimed in thelr assembled store, 


Jamen,"’ at her mother’s direction, and thought 
of the poor fellow's disappointment in not being 
able to enter the High School, now that he had 
passed such an excellent examination for it, 
Mr. Clark had suggested that he should go into 
a store, by way of helping relieve his mother, 
when he was last in town, Mr, Clark never 
had felt any aspirations above invoices and 
price currents, and consequently could not un- 
derstand what a death-blow he was dealing in 


the proposition, Anne loved James better than 
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either of the children; he was nearer her own 
age, and more like her in many ways, more 
like thelr father, while Alick and Maggie were 
matter-of-fact, resembling excellent Mra, Mar- 
rison. 

‘*Twish James could satay at achool, mother,” 
Anne said, as she registered the needed artl- 
clea, : 

“I'm sure I wish he could, my dear; but I 
don't see Low it's to be done, and if he goes in 
a store he will help earn his clothes, at least, 
He in almost as expensive as a man; if his 
father had lived, there would have been more 
or less to make over, but now everything must 
be new, Your father always intended James 
to go to college, | know, though I never could 
see any use in Greek, and Latin, and geometry ; 
but | suppose there is, since #0 many people 
waste time and money upon them, Wasn't 
that the door bell, Anne?’ 

‘We don’t look much like visitors, either of 
us,’’ said Anne, who had pushed her hair be- 
hind her ears, and exchanged her morning- 
dress for a sacque and skirt before ascending to 
Her face was flushed, with 
that unbecoming, heated color that extends to 
forehead as well as cheek, from stooping, and 
‘* But 


the store-closet, 


shaking, and turning heavy garments, 
1 don’t think it was the bell. Yes, it must be; 
there ’s Jane calling me. I wish she would 
ower learn to come up stairs when I am wanted, 
and not stand in the hall and scream,” 

“If you were on your feet from morning till 
night, as she is, I think you would try to save 
yourself as many steps as possible, Oh, it's 
Alive Brooks, I dare say. I told Alick to stop 
on his way to school, and let her know that 
you were home, She is #0 anxious to see you, 
wud then about those scholars, Ido hope she 
has got them for you,” 

The very possibility of two new pupils would 
have made Anne happy for the day, a month 
lefore; but now the proapect of additional la- 
Lor seemed very disheartening, as she stood 
up brushing off the threads and lint that clung 
to her, and surveyed the garments to be re- 
modelled and repalred around her feet, And, 
besides, there would be two more chances that 
Laura and her cousin would discover that she 
taught muale, 

Just wait one moment, Anne; if it was any 
one in the world but Alice, I should send word 
that you were engaged ; it is so extremely in- 
convenient to stop in such work as this, | am 
afraid I shall get everything mixed and upset 
Did you put down two flannel petti- 
coats for Maggie? not new ones understand, 
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again, 
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FRIENDS, 


but to have the tucks let down and new waists 
on,"' 

To tell the truth, Anne wae not anxious for 
the meeting, except that she wished it was over 
with, She should be obliged to acknowledge 
that she had received her friend's letter, and 
devine some other reason than sheer negleet for 
not replying to it; then there was a disagree. 
able consclousness that she did not care as mich 
for Alice aa before she had met Laura, that she 
was in some sort untrue to her, and it would 
require an effort to be as fond and demonstra. 
tive outwardly as when they parted, and this 
kept her from calling out to her friend to come 
right up to her room, 

Bo a full quarter of an hour elapsed after Jane 
had announced the 
wanted her, before Anne reached the parlor 
door, Bhe took the 
dress, for she might be surprised in the parlor 


on stairs that some one 


trouble to change her 


by ‘other visitors ;"’ she did not define to her- 
self who was likely to call, but though she put 
on her gingham, and a clean collar, and brushed 
her hair out in pulls again, there was a work- 
aday look about her heated face, which her 
visitor noticed the instant she made her ap- 
pearance, 

For to Anne's confusion it was Miss Revere, 
and not Alice, that came forward to meet her, 
The poor girl's mind took a sudden retrospective 
the rolled- 
up sleeves, and gown pinned back out of the 


view of Jane's usual morning toilet 


way of slops; and then, too, the familiar way 
in which the visitor had been announced, Not 
only that, but she had planned to manage #o 
that Miss Revere should not have a second to 
wait when she did come, and no opportunity 
for “‘apying out the nakedness of the land ;" 
and here she had been kept waiting long enough 
to count every thin place in the carpet, and 
discover the weak points of the window cur 
tains, usually concealed by Anne's adjusting 
fingers, but now drawn Into full view by Jane's 
careless hand, The rooms had aequired an 
unusually shabby alr in her absence, from va- 
rious trifling neglects, and Anne's wandering 
eyes and confased manner were visibly conscious 
of them; though she talked all the faster to 
cover her embarrassment, 

Mina Revere had looked to the right and the 
left for No, 205, from the moment of leaving 
Arch Street—Anne had not brought her mind 
to any more definite direction the evening be- 
fore—and, straying on and on, she felt confident 
that she had made some mistake when she dis- 
covered it over the door of such a dull, narrow 


house, in such ‘a peculiar neighborhood,” 
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was Miss Revere'a adjective of 
he did not like to acknowledge, 
even to herself, exactly what she thought of the 


‘* Pooullar’’ 


avoldanee, 


surroundings, and while ahe stood waiting for 
the door to be opened, she could not help hoping 
to hear that no such family aa Harrison resided 
Bhe had noticed the disarray of Jane's 
drapery, having been always accustomed to the 


tiliness of a regular walter, and thought it odd 
that Anne should allow herself to be summoned 
after that fashion; however, the plain house 
and narrow parlors helped her to understand 
that the antecedents of the family were very 
diferent from what she had expected, and when 
she saw her friend's visible embarrassment her 
natural good nature, and the ease of society’ — 
* Where, in order that things may be towoure tranquille, 

They seldom express themselves quite as they feel'’— 
came to her assistance, and she was, if possible, 
more friendly for the moment than ever, 

**T told you that we were very plain people,” 
said poor Anne, with a deprecating glance to- 
wards the one-side hearth-rug, and an almost 
irresistible desire to get up and twitch it straight. 
** You did not expect to find the house quite so 
far up Ninth, or so small, did you, though !” 

‘Ola, yes, my dear, of course I did !’’—Miss 
Revere’s virtue in the matter of truthfulness 
was as easy as her manners. ‘‘I told you it 
was you, and not your house I was coming to 
see. What a lovely picture !’’—and she turned 
towards a sixteenth-rate landscape, hanging 
over the mantelpiece, wondering how people 
could possibly exist so far from Chestnut Street, 
and in such little rooms. 

** And such a beautiful book-case!’’ she broke 
forth again, endeavoring to cover and disperse 
Anne’s sensitiveness, chiefly because it made 
her—Laura Revere—uncomfortable. 

Anne had grown up to regard it with pro- 
found admiration, the handsomest piece of fur- 
niture in the house before her piano was pur- 
But the glimpse at the carving and 
panelling of Mr. Revere’s library had shaken 


chased. 


this traditional reverence, and she had a dim, 
uncomfortable perception of Laura’s purpose 
that made her wish she would keep quiet, and 
talk about anything else. She hoped that she 
would not stay long, for it was getting near 
twelve o'clock, and the children in their school 
clothes would come flying in, and James in his 
shabby suit, and dinner on the table at the half 
hour, dinner at Miss Revere’s lunch time! 
worse and worse! But Laura sat still, chatting 
away, telling her all sorts of things about peo- 
ple she had never heard of, and never so much 
as mentioning her cousin for the first half hour, 
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though Anne was dying to ask if he knew of 
the oall the night before, and that she was in 
town Again, 

‘Dear met I came very near forgetting 
Coleman's message," she broke out with pre- 
sently, ‘He was so provoked, when he found 
you were there last night, and he did not know 
it! I declare, | was afraid he would fly out at 
Josephus every moment, and you might as well 
fiy out at grandpapa, in our house, He was 
horribly vexed, though, and declared he would 
come with me this morning, but I wouldn't 
hear to it, I did not half see you last night, 
and I was determined to have you all to myself 
this morning. Oh! did I tell you that Miss 
Middleton would be home to-night ?’’ 

‘*No.”” And Anne’s momentary flutter of 
elation at the description of Mr, Butler's ardor 
died down, at the mere mention of a person 
she had come to regard as an ambushed enemy, 
even though the lady was innocently uncon- 
scious of her existence at that moment, 

‘* Dear me, yes! There was a telegraph from 
her this morning to have the carriage sent to 
meet the New York train this afternoon, It 
spoiled my plans entirely. She’s stayed away 
so long for her own convenience, that I wish 
she would stay a little longer for mine. I never 
get the carriage when she’s home, yet there ’s 
no use in complaining to grandpapa, She makes 
all her arrangements before him. She says at 
breakfast, in the blandest manner: ‘ Laura, my 
dear, I think you said you wished to go to 
Levy’s this morning. That will suit me. Jose- 
phus, order the carriage at eleven.’ And so we 
do go to Levy’s for half an hour, and if there’s 
nobody there she wants to meet, and nothing 
new to look at, I’m hurried off with the first 
thing that comes. ‘Young people shouldn't 
be too fastidious, Laura, my dear, and I’ve 
waited three-quarters of an hour for you to se- 
lect.’ So away we post to her dressmaker’s, 
somewhere up an alley very likely, if they 
work at half price, except her show dresses, 
that have to be done at Miss Wharton’s, of 
course; and there I sit, broiling in the sun, the 
rest of the morning, watching John’s back or 
the tips of the horses’ ears, while she is being 
tried on. My, how you will hate her!’’ 

Anne thought it was very probable, but her 
attention was drawn off by a glimpse of Alice 
Brooks’s well-known bonnet passing the win- 
dow at that moment, and in another the door- 
bell announced her. The fates had combined 
against her. There was Alice with her second- 
best bonnet and mantilla, very likely, never a 
stylish person at best, and expecting to be met 
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in the warmest manner, after thelr long sepa- 
ration, And her business, too; it was just like 
Alice to come out with it the firat thing, Ought 
she to introduce them? Allee would expect it, 
but would Miss Revere like it? She would not 
offend Laura for the world; and the end of thia 
mental discussion was that she met Alice ina 
cold, hesitating manner, when she meant to 
have made amends by the reverse for all past 
delinquencies, and the three sat for a moment 
in uncomfortable sence, Laura rather rudely 
studying the unfashionable new-comer, and 
Alice expecting an introduction every moment, 

‘Home dressmaker,” thought Miss Revere, 
looking at the parcel Ailee carried, and then, 
to Anne's extreme relief, she rose to go, say- 
ing: ‘* Well, we shall have our ride in spite of 
Miss Middleton, and you must come very, very 
soon, or you will be out of grandpapa’s good 
graces, Shall I tell Coleman that you send 
your love?’ And so she passed out with a 
great rustle and flourish of flounces, and a juve- 
nile idea of making an impression on Anne's 
dressmaker, but taking no notice of her in any 
other respect, 

It did not add to the already disturbed feel- 
ing of Alice Brooks that she was left alone, 
without an apology, for full five minutes, while 
the two devoted friends laughed, and kissed, 
and chattered away on the doorstep, 

Anne came back very much flushed and ex- 
cited. ‘That is Miss Revere, Alice, the rich 
Reveres that live at the corner of Twelfth and 
Ramsey Streets. Jsn’t she lovely? and so lady- 
like !”’ 

‘* Not particularly so,’’ Alice thought to her- 
self, from this specimen of her good manners, 
but she was not jealous or ill-natured, and her 
fondness for Anne made her check the unplea- 
sant feeling for the time. ‘So that is the new 
friend you wrote about? She is very pretty.’’ 

And with this opening Anne commenced en- 
larging on the wealth and position of the Re- 
veres, their style of living, and the extreme 
fondness of the whole family for herself, think- 
ing that she was making a great impression on 
her patient listener, and so she was, but not 
such an one as she supposed. 

‘Elliot is coming around to see you this 
evening,’’ Alice said, presently, rather wearied 
by the display, and knowing what subject would 
most quickly direct Anne’s thoughts of old. 

‘* Ah?’ in such an indifferent tone, and then 
a disquisition upon Coleman Butler and his 
perfect gloves, which lasted until the dinner- 
bell rang. 

‘*] hope you will go and see Mrs, Reed at 
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onee,"’ anid Allee, aa she rose to go, “1 am 
Afraid she will find some one else, as it la now 
two weeks since she came back to town, She 
will pay twelve dollars a quarter.’ And as she 
walked homeward in the hot sun, she felt that 
Anne had not seemed aa grateful aa she shon!d 
have done for all the trouble her mother and 
herself had taken about these new pupils, 


(To be continued.) 
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Faresing Mixrvne.—Dissolve five dvachma 
of muriate of ammonia, and five drachmea of 
nitre, both finely powdered, in two ounces of 
water, A thermometer immersed in the sola- 
tion will show that the temperature is reduced 
below 32 degrees, If a thermometer tube filled 
with water be now suspended within, the water 
will be frozen. 

Wine veon Waren.—Half fill a glass with 
water, throw a bit of crumb of a loaf into it, 
about the size of a nut; pour some wine lightly 
on the bread, and you will see the water at the 
bottom of the glass, and the wine floating at the 
top of it. 

Niout Licut.—Put a bit of phosphorus into 
a small phial, then fill in one-third with boiling 
olive oil, and cork it close; whenever the stop- 
per is taken out in the night, light will be 
evolved sufficient to show the hour upon 4 
watch. 

To Oprain Frame yvrom Warer.—Put about 
an ounce of iron filings into a phial with about 
three or four ounces of water; pour a little sul- 
phurie acid upon the contents, and hydrogen 
gas will be evolved, which may be burnt by 
placing a lighted match to the mouth of the 
phial. 

Metatuic Vecetatioy.—Drop upon a clean 
plate of copper, a small quantity of nitrate of 
silver. In a short time, a metallic vegetation 
will be perceptible, branching out in a very 
elegant and pleasing form. 

To Propucs Cotp.—Take a small phial in one 
hand containing some pulverized muriate of 
ammonia, pour a little water upon it, and shake 
the mixture; in this instance, a sensation of 
cold will immediately be felt. 

To Mexr Sree. as Easity as Leap.—Make a 
piece of steel red hot in the fire, then hold it 
with a pair of pinchers or tongs; take in the 
other hand a stick of brimstone, and touch the 
piece of steel with it. Immediately after their 
contact, you will see the steel melt and drop 
like a liquid, 
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“With weary foot and broken wing, 
With bleeding 


ke buck wards sorrowlng, 


heart and sore, 
Thy dove jo 
But «eek« the ark no more—thy breast 
Seeks never, never more,” 

Sven were the heart-breathings of that ‘loved 
and lost of earth’’—sweet Fanny Forrester! It 
was the fire of pure affection poured forth in a 
The ark 
to which the sweet poetess alluded was a mo- 
ther’s faithful bosom; and when far, far away 


in astrange land, and surrounded by fresh germ- 


mournful dirge; but not of despair. 


ing sorrows, her weeping heart naturally turned 
to the loved fount which erst poured the nectar 
of life into her infant veins; and though she 
never expected again to embrace that revered 
form, yet did Heaven grant her that last wish, 
and the same bosom which first nurtured her 
tender form also soothed her dying moments, 
Fanny Forrester—Mrs, Judson 
tical Christian (all should be), and her hopes 
were based upon another ark, after which her 


was a prac- 


ardent soul panted, as will be seen by her own 
heart-breathings :— 
** All fearfully, all tearfully, 
Alone and sorrowing, 
My dim eye lifted to the sky, 
O Christ! 


” 


Fast to the cross I cling. 

To thy dear cross I cling. 

Hers was a faith born of religion, for she had 
drunk of the bitter waters of Marah, and bathed 
her temples with the flowing tears of sorrow! 
Faith, to the last, was the beacon which lit up 
that poor, crushed, dejected spirit; and oh, 
what a lesson of life’s endurance might we learn 
from the example of that sweet child of sorrow! 
How faithfully she clung to the cross, even 


when hope’s star was lost in the gathering 


clouds! Her weary spirit now reposes upon 
the bed of eternal rest; and in the heaven of 
the ‘just made perfect” is her labor crowned ! 

Christian soul! why grieve and mourn o'er 
the vicissitudes of life?’ Why be ever, ever 
breathing sighs of diseomfiture aud threat? 
Your destiny is in your own hands, and the way 
of the cross is the way tolife eternal, If you 
would come after me, you must take up your 
cross and follow me,'’ said the Saviour of the 
workl, Atd the triala, the erosses, and the 


tribulations of this mortal extatence are but the 
élement of & superial bliss, if we but conquer 
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the breathings of the Evil One. Yes, the por- 
tals of the ark are open to us, and angel hands 
Then 


why not raise our hearts from out this fleld of 


are pointing to the path of true glory. 


thorns unto that Eden parterre, where blooms 
the rose of Sharon? For, though our feet are 
sore in traversing the paths of iniqutiy; though 
our hands are hardened by toil; though our 
hearts are laden with the avocations of care ; 
and though our spirits droop, and we are ready 
to ‘faint and fall by the wayside,’’, yet there 
is One ever ready to pour oil upon our bleeding 
wounds and balm into our breaking hearts! 
**Come unto me, all ye that labor and are heavy 
burthened, and I will refresh you.”’ O Christian 
soul! where is your faith ? where is your grati- 
tude? Cling to the cross! Mercy is held out 
to you, mercy unrestrained; you are the off- 
spring of merey! Angels and holy spirits are 
beckoning you ; God is calling you; a Saviour 
died for you! Up from the altars of your home 
sanctuary let orisons ascend, and Heaven wili 
heed your supplications, Your home! yea, let 
not the demon of discord ever cross its sacred 
portals. Your home! it should be a type of 
the abode of the blest, and peace, love, and joy 
should bloom within its walls. The shadows 
of the cypress may darken it—sorrow, suffering, 
and death may be there ; but still it is a place 
of holiness, a spot where pure and affectionate 
hearts may find earthly felicity. 
that the great secret of human happiness is 
contentment, and without it, though we should 
merit the wealth of Ceres, yet are we miserable 
The ‘‘ almighty dollar’ cannot cancel 


temember 


indeed. 
the debt of iniquity—the measure of sin is 
death! Cling to the cross! 

Pilgrim of probation! ‘tis better to suffer 
years of pain, care, and disappointment here, 
Yes, 
aid amid the thorns and nettles of time’s gar- 


than an eternity of misery hereafter. 


den there is a bright path; and Religion’s bea- 


con illumines the entrance, Sinners may pass 


it by unnoticed; but with the righteous ‘'it 
shall be well,’’ 


Tt chall be welle-there needs fo more, 
The cup of biles le Funning o'er |; 


Jdoyeunthey are all by goodtiess lent | 


Orlefee-they are all by mercy cent) 


That promice ours, Where'er Wa dwell, 
; 


Vrieou of palade='t shall be well 
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bliss through the crosses and tribulations of 
this world, united to the cross of Christ. Cling 
to the cross! 


Let us then traverse that path, and, like the 
sweet child of genius, whose lines head this 
article, we may gain the ark of everlasting 
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(To J. F.) 





Dear friend, a thonght has stricken the sweet chord 
Of memory, and through my life vibrate 
Old Time's divinest melodies: the sword 
Of tyrant care can naught but consecrate 
Those blooming Joys, offepring of former hours, 
When life was young, and all her acts were towers, 


How «stand we on the summit of our age, 
And gaze upon the vale of former life, 
Where every stream seems sweet conflict to wage 
With banks of flowers, and each bill-top Is rife 
With song of bird and blush of rose; the sun 
Of memory gilds all it shines upon, 


And now my crownéd memories recall 
The sweet Joys of affection and the bloom 
Of gentle intercourse; and over all 
Chiefly one spot that love-lght doth illame, 
Where we have roamed in days when Spring and flowers 
Made smile again this sad old world of ours. 


"Twas Summer, and the ambrosia! blooms shot out 
Their warmest fragrances, and nature's heart 

Grew ripe with love, and thickly strewn about 
Flower-chaios tangled death's envenomed dart; 

Heaven's light, down shown, in purple showers kiss'’d 

The vapory hill-tops into amethyst. 


We roamed together through a leafy grove, 
Flushed with the genial promises of May, 
Where bowery arches closed their leaves above, 
And on the enamelled verdure the swift play 
Of shifting light and shade revealed the gem 
Foremost in Flora’s glorious diadem. 


Deep in the tree-tops lurked the lark, and filled 
The solitude with song; and to our eyes 

The flowers sung; and from their cups distilled, 
Rose the incense of nature's sacrifice ; 

One side a stream ran downward, through the light 

Cleaving ; a woody bill rose on the right. 


How very glad we were! the birds, the trees, 
Sunbeams, and flowers, rained joy on us; the stream 
Ran joy ; joy rode on the wings of the breeze; 
A thousand eyes with wealth of joy did beam: 
And we! we langh'd with the birds, or like deep night 
Stood, stirless in the hush of still delight: 


With warm eyes gazed on nattre’s fice, where «he 
Peeped through the leaves, smiled dowaward from the 
sky, 
Latighed in the stream, sang in the birds; and wel 
Blie knew, and smiled on ts, and in her eyes 
Revealed that wealth of glory, only shown 
To those who minister about her throne, 


The golden realm of faery, born in light 

Of blossoming groves, of etreamea, and birds, and dowers, 
Finah'd with & endden glory on our eight; 

Vor we were gifted with those magic powers 
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Which ope the gates of heaven to mortal eyes, 
And see through nature into paradise, 


Dost thon remember? But thou canst not forget 
The light of Joy that lit our spirits up; 
Queen Nature pressed her Jewelled coronet 
Upon our brows, and from her golden cup 
Anolnted us with that soul-wakening wine 
Wrought from the choicest harvestings of time. 


And since we have, with strong endeavor, striven 
To wrest from nature that highest, holiest word, 
Though ever from the port eternal driven, 
Yet ever striving; thousands have, unheard, 
Gone down in that deep sen, yet thousands move 
Knock with strong faith at the celestial door 


Until it opes, and Death's far-reaching hand 
Draws them within, the secret to them given, 

Yet hid from all beside; in the silent land 
Alone ts the thick veil of mystery riven 

That hides the eternal tale; the vaults of time 

Ring with the echoes of those knocks sublime, 


He who in a safe boat sails close to land 
May be the wiser man ; but as for me, 
I cannot idly linger on the strand, 
While all the wonders of the unknown sea 
Beyond the horizon lie; e’en though I find 
But a bare plank, while howls the unchained wind, 


I'll lannch me on the deep, intent to find 
What happy islands lie in charméd slumber, 
Far hid from haman sight; devote to wind 
Through perilous straits, and quicksands without num 
ber, 
So I may bring a sunbeam from that shore 
Whither spent day retires when night has gained the war. 


It is a fearful peril thus to leap 
From the shores of time into the dread abyss, 
And dare black error’s thousand fleets which sweep 
"Twixt land and the mystery of mysteries 
Which proves its being to an infant's eyes, 
Yet beyond ken of mightiest mortal lies. 


‘Tis a vain task for a mere mortal mind 
To search the secret of eternity, 
Yet driftwood from that distant shore we find 
That gives bright promise of the yet to be, 
And some who have themeelves in the ovean harried 
Have brought op pearls that illuminate the world 


Who looks through natare cannot fail to eee 
God, in omnipotence and love revealed ; 
And, but a dream of nature hae led me 
To explore with daring eyes the boundless fleld 
Of wht divine that lies beneath God's throne, 
Aud in « Gower as ia & World is chowa, 
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BY PAULING 


‘A terrern from father!’ shouted Robert 
Murray, as he came running up the short 
pravel-walk that led from the gate to the house, 
and all the family gathered under the porch 
that shaded the front door to do honor to the 
welcome missive. Mrs, Murray, with her sweet, 
careworn face, took the letter, and seated her- 
self ou a rustic chair near her to read it, while 
two well-grown girls—one of them, indeed, hav- 
ing attained to the full dignity of younglady- 
hood—leaned over her shoulder, three little ones 
crowded around her knees, and Robert, press- 
ing in among them, exclaimed, impatiently: 
‘Well, now, what does he say? When is he 
coming home /”’ 

‘Wait, 
mother, as, with trembling, anxious 


the 


fingers, 


wait, dear, a minute!’’ said 


she eagpel ly tore open the eny elope. Then came 


a hush of expectation, then a low murmur of 


sorrow from the daughters, answered by a sigh 
from the mother, that almost became a groan 
ere it ended, 

‘What on earth is it, mother? 
let a fellow know? Is he sick?”’ 

‘* No, not so bad as that; we have something 
to be thankful for yet,’’ said Mrs. Murray, trying 
to look cheerful once more; ‘ but your father 


Can't you 


has been burnt out again, just as he was on 
He has lost 


everything, and writes that he is now just 


the point of leaving for home. 


where he was three years ago, when he landed 
in San Francisco with five dollars in his pocket, 
He 


cannot come back for a long time yet, he writes, 


only he has not even the five dollars now. 


and, what grieves him even more, he will not be 
able to send us the remittances he promised us,’? 
’ asked little 


Harry, mournfully; and, reading the answer 


** Father's not coming home! 


on the distressed countenances around him, he 
threw himself flat on his back, and gave him- 
self up to ‘the luxury of woe.”’ 
‘Hush, Harry! do hush !’’ said Louisa, the 
oldest sister, a kind of youthful mother to all 
the younger ones; but Harry only shut his 
eyes tighter and roared louder, 

Mrs. Murray left Louisa to contend with the 
turbulent young nature that was rolling about 
in an impotent storm of grief and rage, for she 
felt hardly able to subdue her own feelings, 
aud sought Ler room, to read the letter over 
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at her leisure, and ponder over her future 
course, Which each month seemed to grow more 
and more difficult and perplexed, Robert soon 
followed her there, for mothers have not much 
time for solitary musings; and then Mary's 
steps turned almost instinctively to the same 
familiar room, The three children were quieted 
and sent into the garden to play, and Louisa 
stood at last on the porch by herself. 

It was a pleasant June morning. An hour 
before life had seemed to her as beautiful as 
the green flelds, and hills, and glancing river 
that formed the bright landscape before her 
eyes; now it seemed like the dull road that 
wound its dusty trail amidst them, She hardly 
realized that it was the same day that had shone 
so brightly on her a few moments before, every- 
thing had grown suddenly so cheerless and dull, 
‘*It is all to go over again,’ she murmured. 
‘*My poor mother !’’ 

Fortunate was she that, in this moment of 
great disappointment, she had some one be- 
sides herself to care for and uphold, That 
alone takes the sting of anguish from the 
For the rest of the day 
She had no need to ask 


heaviest sorrows. 
Louisa said but little. 
many questions, for her mother’s affairs were 
hers, and she was familiar with their slightest 
details. She wearied her mind with plans and 
projects to aid her, and at last settled on one 
that she thought the most promising; but she 
waited till the children were asleep before she 
revealed it, The hour or two of quiet that fol- 
lowed their reluctant retreat being the time 
when the mother and elder daughter consulted, 
cheered, and comforted each other. 

Mr. Murray was a merchant, a very honor- 
able and kind-hearted man, but not a success- 
ful one. He had failed two or three times, not 
from any want of industry or care, but simply 
from a want of what his more fortunate rivals 
called “business tact.’’ His wife’s brothers 
were rich men, and, sorely against his inclina- 
tious, Mr. Murray had been obliged to receive 
aid from them more than once, This wounded 
the love of independence innate in every true 
man; and when, for the third time, he saw 
himself on the eve of bankruptey, he said to 
his wife— 

‘Mary, | am going to California next month, 
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to see if I can do better there. I shall either 
return an independent man or not at all,’”’ 

And so he left his pleasant, comfortable home 
in a quiet country town of Massachusetts, a wife 
whom he had cherished as his own life, and 
children dearer to him than life, for that land 
where home, and wife, and children were strange 
sounds, and gold was the one object for which 
all panted and strove, The first year he was 
sick and unable todo much, The second year 
he had, with great labor, worked himself into 
a very good business connection, and was on 
the point of returning to visit his family, when 
in one hour he saw all his property destroyed by 
fire. With resolute patience he gathered around 
him once more enough to make his loved ones 
comfortable, and was about to go or send for 
them, that he might gather them once more in 
a home of their own—for during his absence 
Mrs. Murray had been obliged to mortgage 
their house for the support of the family, and 
they might now be obliged to leave it at any 
moment—when this second disaster had fallen 
upon him, 

Mr. Murray had a hopeful, sanguine nature— 
perhaps a little too much so; if he had been 
more apprehensive, he might have averted some 
evils that had crossed his path—so his letter 
was filled with anticipations for the future, 
‘If they 
could weather this year,’’ he wrote, ‘‘the next 


rather than regrets for the past. 


he was sure would be an easier one.’? How 
often had Mrs. Murray heard the same words ! 
and when she had his animated, hopeful counte- 
nance beaming upon her they had cheered her 
heart; but now the present seemed too dark 
to her lonely eyes for any future to brighten 
with its misleading glamour. 

‘“*T cannot tell what we shall do, Louisa,’’ 
said Mrs. Murray, despondingly, when they 
were alone and quiet, both plying their busy 
‘We 


owe for the children’s schooling, and the grocer’s 


needles by the light of a shaded lamp. 


bill, and Mr. Martin can foreclose the mortgage 
at any time, and then we shall have no home 
in the world, Mary is just getting on so well 
in her studies, and Robert too, it seems as if I 
could not make up my mind to keep them at 
home this year; but 1 suppose we must, and 


feel thankful as long as we have a home to 
’ 


shelter them,’ 
‘*T have been thinking of teaching, mother; 
I feel sure that I could support myself and 
Mary too, and perhaps pay Robert's schooling,” 
said Louisa, who inherited no small share of 
her father's sanguine temperament, 
Mrs. Murray objected, and argued, and list- 
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ened, and yielded at last to the urgent entreatics 
of her unselfish child, whose enthusiastic nature 
was all aglow at the idea of the great things she 
was to achieve in this her first conflict with the 
jron-handed world, 

‘*T don't think your uncles will like it,’ was 
the last plea of Mrs, Murray, whose heart sank 
at the idea of parting with her chief helper—- 
the sweet, courageous, joyous, sympathetic 
being whose buoyant hopefulness had cast its 
sunlight over many a darkened spot in her 
life's pathway. 

But the uncles had families of their own, 
and, though they never listened coldly to their 
sister’s troubles, still they thought it only right 
that their nieces and nephews should learn to 
depend on themselves as early as possible. 
They praised Louisa for her energy, told her 
they would see that her mother was well cared 
for in her absence, and that Mr. Martin left her 
the undisputed possession of the house till her 
husband’s return, and each sending her fifty dol- 
lars, left her to carry out her plan her own way. 

She knew very little how to accomplish what 
she wished, and the summer passed away in 
futile attempts to obtain a situation that would 
be at all remunerative. At last a friend wrote 
to her that a lady—Mrs. Britain—had recently 
established herself in a school in the city of New 
York, and if she would be willing to accept a 
very small salary, receiving as compensation the 
board and tuition of her sister, she could ob- 
tain the situation of first assistant in her school, 
This offer Louisa accepted, one great induce- 
ment being that New York was not very far 
from her own home; and the early part of 
September saw the two sisters in their new 
abode, strange, homesick, and yet resolute to 
make the best of all that seemed trying or op- 
pressive in their new situations and duties, 

And they had need of all their fortitude, for 
they found out, before a month had passed, 
that they were in the power of a selfish, grasp- 
ing woman, to whose iron will neither husband, 
child, scholar, nor servant thought of making 
the least resistance. Mr. Britain had a busi- 
ness Which, during the life of hia former wife, 
had sufficed for the moderate desires of his 
family; but the present Mrs, Britain loved 
show and style, and, hearing of the large for- 
tunes that some heads of faxhionable schools 
had accumulated, she resolved to make her 
own good education and really etrong mental 
powers subservient to her desire for wealth, 
She was a thorough business woman, and viewed 
everything through the hard medium of profit 
or loss. 
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Louisa, entirely unaccustomed to anything 
like hardness or want of consideration, felt her 
situation keenly. It was not the labor, though 
that was constant and wearying, but there was 
a need, a painful void, which one kind word or 
gentile deed could have supplied, but which was 
always left unfilled, Hers was not a self-reliant 
nature, but one that needed sympathy and kind 
ness aa much as lowers need the sun; and by 
the end of three or four months she had begun 
to droop and grow pale, and count the days and 
hours that had yet to pass before her freedom 
ind the joyous summer would come to her to- 
gether, 

About thie tine Loulsa began to perceive a 
generally oppressive state of the domestic atmo 
phere within Mea, Deitalu's well-ordered house 
hold, 


wm if a storm wae ready to buret forth, 


There waa & heavy, thundery feeling, 
Min, 
livitaln seemed alwaye levitated and uncomfort 
ible, and swept little obstacles out of her path 
with even lows consideration than usual, while 


Mi 


fie 


livitaln wore a qulet, dogged look, aa if for 
he meaut to have his own way, but waa 
not quite easy io his mind about it, Loulsa, 
who would rather have sat under the heaviest 
rain the clouds could gather than thus to live 
ln the midet of contention and unkindness, 
tried by many linocent little arta to see If she 
ould not do something to lighten the house 
hold atmonaphere, and at last Mea, Britain vouch 
fed to tell her griefe and ask for aympathy, 
Then for the frat time 


ritalin had another child besldes the two little 


Loulea learned that Mr, 


ones who called Mra, Britain mother, 
hie (ret wife atlll lived, and had been engaged 
it business In Philadelphia, but not having 
hoon very fortunate, hin father wished him to 
return and enter into partnership with him, 
‘There can't be a worse young man than he 
in, Loulea,"’ sald Mea, Uritain, “ He spent two 
thousand dollara of lis father’s money before 
he waa twenty’’<in her eyes fow orien could 


Le than thatee''and he has disgraced 


worse 


liimeelf completely, L made his father 


wilse, When we were married, that he should 
never enter our house, and now here he ls com 
ing to live with ua, Never marry a widower, 
Mise Murray; you will have nothing but trou- 
ble, if you do,"’ 

Loulsa thought Mr, Britain looked as though 
he too knew what trouble was, although he 
sald nothing, But in due time his son came 
home, aud became a regular member of their 
family, 

‘*Ian't he the most repulsive-looking man 


you ever saw ?’’ asked Mrz, Britain, 


A non of 
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‘He isnot handsome, certainly,’’ said Louisa. 

Did no prophetic throb intimate to the young 
girl that the time would come when the man, 
whose fair fame had been so blackened, would 
win for himself the heart now turned against 
lim, more than it had ever before been turned 
against any one? It seemed not, for weeks 
passed away, and they went in and out, sat at 
the same board and slept beneath the same 
roof, and still were almost strangers, 

Just at dusk, one evening, Louisa, equipped 
for a walk, issued from Mra, Britain's door, 
She was alone, for Mary waa at that hour 
obliged to be at her atudies, and there was no 
one else that she could ask to her com 
Bhe know that she had better not be 
hour in the streeta of New 


le 
panion, 
out alone at that 
York, but she had a package under her arm 
for her mother, and she was too eager to send 
it, to attend tothe warnings of prudence, le 
meombering well, as ahe did, how many atitehes 
the little ones at home needed, and how dell. 
cate her mother waa, Loulea had tolled late 
and early teaching drawing and munle out of 
school hours, and with the money thus ob 
talned buying and making the littl garments 
that she knew would be needed at home, The 
preparing and sending this package every fow 
weeks had been her greatest, almost her only 
pleasure, and now, though it was growling 
dark, and the east wind was blowing up a 
storm that might be elther rain, or snow, or 
sleet, she was too Impatient to see her bundle 
safe in the express office to walt, 

She was & heedless child; her mother used 
often to tell her soy but at homeshe had been 
no tenderly watched that she had felt no evil 
from want of care for herself, But here she 
had not walked three squares before the sleet 
pattered on her bonnet, and was blown into 
her face, and she remembered that she had no 
timbrella, Still she would not return; 
wie too near her goal to turn back, and she 
Suddenly she heard her name 


she 


promsed On. 
uttered In a tone of surprise, and then, almost 
before she waa aware of what waa done, her 
arm wae in Mr, Henry Britain's, and his ume 
brella waa over her head, 

Ho must have felt both astonishment and 
disapproval to meet her out at that time, and 
in such weather, but he expressed neither, and, 
atrange to say, Loulsa, who had been taught 
by Mra, Britain's hints to look upon him with 
distrust and aversion, had no sooner leaned 
upon his arm and looked up into his face than 
she began to feel an entire revolution of opinion 
going on within her, His countenance, which 
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had before seemed so dark and forbidding, now 
lighted up with a look of pleasure, appeared 
almost as if transfigured, for he had one of those 
smiles that seem like bursts of sunshine, and 
his tone, as he asked where he should accom- 
pany her, was so gentle and considerate, his 
whole manner so full of the tender protection 
and deference so attractive to most women, 
that Louisa felt her prejudices vanish, she 
could hardly tell how, Onthelr way back, she 
found herself talking more familiarly than she 
had yet done to any one since she had left her 
home, and by look and word Henry Britain 
showed the deepest interest in all she sald, 
She told him of her father in California, of her 
sountry home and frlenda, and all the little 
partioulara about them, for what elee lad she 
to talk about? Iler life in New York was aa 
arid as Mahara, Te wae the frat eympathising 
listener she had met there, and she waa not a 
little diseonverted to find hermelf at Mra, rite 
aln'a door while wtill in the full tide of talk, 

“THlow | have been running on!’ thought 
dhe to horeelf, while waiting for the door to be 
opened; “whattmust Mr, Uritain think ofimet" 

Bhe turned, aa they entered, to thank him 
for lila timely ald, 

"Oh, do not thank met" sald he; 
It ln the frat plea 
sant hour | have spent for many months,” 


‘'l owe 


you the acknowledgment, 


Loulsa pondered over that remark, as almple 
givla will, for many days, and the pity that ta 
‘‘akin to love’ took possession of her tender 
heart, 

There was good reason for Mr, Henry Britain's 
Ilia faulte had been not 
mere boyleh tmprudences, but real soolal and 
moral offences; and now that lis better nature 
was inthe asvendency, he was reaping the bitter 
frult of Lia short career of vice, in a deep re- 
morse, that might have ended in deapalr, if 
the sweet and Loulsa 
Murray had not evoked a gentler feeling, He 
had been a spoiled child, ‘only and well-be- 
loved in the sight of his mother,’ idolized by 
lia doting father, When his mother dled he 
became and continued for years his father's 
sole object, and had learned to think that all 
He had 


not a harmonious, well-balanced nature, but 


evident depresslon, 


fnoe aweeter voice of 


lila father ponsensed waa hia by right, 


one in which strong passions contended with 
high and pure aspirations, If he had been 
more carefully trained, he might have stood 
the trial better, but he had been indulged until 
he hardly knew what self-denial was, Two 
years of his life, just before he had attained 


the age of twenty, were passed in reckless dis- 
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sipation, a soft word to express the seeking of 
pleasure and enjoyment in the haunts of base- 
ness and degradation. His father’s entire con- 
fidence in him gave him ample opportunity to 
use his money as he chose, and he had wasted 
a large portion of it before his course was dis- 
covered, His father’s evident grief at his con- 
duct, with his forbearing and tender treatment, 
had #o touched Henry's heart that he had sud 

denly broken off in his reckless courses, atl 
entered on a new life, But then remorse began 
ita work, and for more than two yeara Henry 
had been contending vainly againat this deadly 
One thing that 
operated very unfavorably upon him waa the 


enemy to all hopeful effort, 


exclusion from his home that had followed lia 
Thia had in 


some mensire the cause of lie excesses, and 


father's second marriage, heen 
now It deepened to a painful degree hin selfre. 
"Tf bile father had 


lowt all affeotion and confidence tn him, from 


proach and humiliation, 


whom could he hope for any? he thought, and 
it was to soothe thin feeling that Mr, Heritain 
had tneleted on hie return to him again, Tat 
Mra, ritalin seemed likely to make the father's 
kindness worke than frultions, for ahe took oara 
that no day should passa without the son's belng 
reminded of hin misdeeds, The very aight of 
him #o trritated her that ahe could not let him 
enjoy one tranquil hour, Hle father tneleted 
on lis remaining at home, and, after all the 
sorrow the son had made him suffer, he felt 
that obedience was the least return he could 
make; yet lis stepmother, with hidden taunts 
and covert sarcasm, made hia life so wretehed 
that he hardly knew why he lived or what he 
had yet to hope for, 

And now, Just as despalr was about to settle 
down in hia soul, burdened by a constant senee 
of guilt and unworthiness, the dark cloud turned 
ita wilver lining, In the micdet of his uneon 
genial home he found a gentle, loving, and 
tender epirit, the light of his fature life, There 
was a charm to him in her guileless, unworldly 
nature that acted long before he was conscious 
of it himself, Her light, graceful movement, 
her soft voloe, her gentle manner, and the dell. 
oncy and refinement of her whole being had 
the same effect upon him that the sunshine 
and soft breezes of May have on the folded 
leaf bud, Before he knew, he waa watching 
for her coming and hanging on her slightest 
word or gesture as if she were the arbiter of 
his destiny, Even when he began to acknow- 
ledge to himself the pleasure he felt in her 
soclety, which he did soon after the walk just 
described, he resolutely put aside the idea that 
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he was in love with Miss Murray. ‘‘ What was 
he,”’ thought he to himeaelf, “that he should 
love and seek to win for his own one #o inno- 
cent and good ? He was not fit for her, but no 
one could blame him for admiring and serving 
her as far as lay in his power."’ And, by de- 
grees, with the gentle, Imperceptible en roach- 
ments and persistence of a love real and strong 
aa the sun, he had wound himself into every 
thought and feeling of the young girl's heart, 
There was not a day but brought with it some 
token of an affection ever on the watch, and a 
care that saw her wants almost before she per- 
colved them hernelf, 

At lnat a feeling so strong burat of iteelf the 
barriers within which Henry Britain would have 
kept it, 


alone, Mra, Britain and her pupils having gone 


One evening, when they were sitting 


to the opera, an amusement Louisa could not 
afford, Henry found himself, almost before he 
was aware, in the midst of the expression of 
all that he had so long repressed; and Louisa 
listened with the varying color and drooping 
lid that gave its own involuntary but full re- 
sponse. There was a time of as perfect bliss 
as mortals ever know in this world of strife and 
confusion, an hour stolen from Eden's own 
bowers, and then came the moment of reflec- 
tion, and to one of bitter self-upbraiding. 

‘*T ought never to have done this; I am not 
worthy of you, dear. I have something to tell 
you, something I must tell, that will make you 
shrink from me, I know’’—he held her with a 
closer grasp as he spoke—‘‘but it must be 
done.”’ 

‘* No, no, Henry,”’ pleaded Louisa, with gen- 
tle vehemence ; ‘‘ don’t tell me to-night, not to- 
night,’’ she murmured ; and he had not courage 
to resist a request so urged, 

Days and weeks grew into months, and still 
he could never find a moment when he was 
strong enough, and Louisa willing to listen to 
his confession; and at last he put it aside, 
thinking: ‘I will write it to her when she is 
once more at home. It will be easier so.”’ 

As for Louisa, she knew very little of the 
world and its ways, and had no idea that these 
self-aceusations of her lover involved anything 
worse than some family difficulty, for which she 
eared nothing, feeling convinced, as she did, 
that Mrs. Britain was the source and spring of 
all those troubles, 

They were not regularly engaged, for Louisa 
wished to wait till she had consulted her mother 
before she took any decisive step; but they 
knew that they were all in all to each other, 
and that house which Mrs. Britain had made a 
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dreary abode of stately formality and rontine 
was transformed for them into a second Para- 
dise. Achance meeting on the stairs, a tender 
word when no strange ear was nigh to catch the 
sound, a look speaking mutual love and trust 
when surrounded by those who nefther knew 
nor suspected the sweet secret so carefully 
guarded by both aa a sacred mystery, were 
enough to lighten the cares and annoyances 
of the whole day, They kept their mutual 
regard secret; Loulsa, partly because a young 
girl naturally shrinks from speaking openly of 
such matters, and partly because Henry Britain 
felt an inatinetive aversion to his stepmother's 
knowing his plans, until so near thelr fruition 
that she could not harm them, 

Yor awhile Loulsa was perfectly happy. Not 
a doubt or misgiving crossed her mind, but, 
feeling sure her parents would welcome as a 
son one who had made their child’s life so plea- 
sant to her, she gave herself up to the full en- 
joyment of his affection, And Henry Britain 
loved her with a love such as she had dreamed 
of and wished for, but had thought unknown 
except in the pages of romance, His whole 
life was lost in hers. What she liked he liked; 
what she did he admired; her words were ora- 
cles to him; and, in a word, she was his world, 
He planned, thonght, and acted only for her, 
And yet there was nothing weak or silly in this 
entire devotion, His whole being had been so 
seized and transfused by this strong passion as 
to make him almost a new man in energy, in 
He shook off the 
paralyzing weight of despondency that had 
almost crushed him, and in his new-found 


hope, and in self-confidence, 


vigor felt as though he could subdue any ob- 
stacle fate might throw in his path. 

‘*You have made a man of me, darling,’’ 
said he, ‘‘and I will be worthy of you yet.” 

Soon the time drew near for Louisa to return 
home, where Henry was soon to follow and 
claim her. A few days before he made his 
father his confidant, and consulted him as to 
the course he should pursue to make for him- 
self a home. His father promised him five 
thousand dollars to enable him to embark in 
the business he desired, This the elder Mr. 
Britain had intended to keep secret from his 
wife, but in some inscrutable way she discovered 
it and Henry Britain’s matrimonial plans at the 
same time. The one, she knew, depended on 
the other; and since her husband was bent on 
giving his son what he had promised him inthe 
event of hia marriage, she would prevent the 
marriage. This her stepson’s own folly and 
reckless imprudence made an easy matter. Mrs, 
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Britain called upon a gentleman who she knew 
was 4 friend of Mr, Charles Murray, the uncle 
of Louisa, and with much apparent reluctance 
made him acquainted with such facts in Mr, 
lienry Britain's past career as must necos- 
sarily, she thought, put an end to the existing 
understanding between him and Louisa, She 
told nothing but the truth, but the truth so 
colored and exaggerated that it grew into ab- 
solute falsehood in the hearer’s mind, 

‘']t was with the deepest humiliation and 
sorrow,” she said, ‘that she disclosed a matter 
the family had always wished to keep secret, but 
she thought it her duty not to see a young girl 
80 lovely and innocent as Miss Murray, and one, 
too, under her protection, made the victim of a 
man #0 artful and unscrupulous as with grief 
she must confess her stepson to be,’’ She said 
nothing of his bitter anguish, of his repentance 
and reform, which three long years had proved 
to be real and thorough. But, leaving the im- 
pression that he was still a secret frequenter of 
the haunts of wickedness, she went her way, 
and left the poisonous arrows she had barbed 
to do their work. 

Full of bashful yet exulting happiness, Louisa 
came home; and when she revealed to her 
mother the source of her new-found joy, and 
told all that Henry Britain had been to her in 
her isolation—how he had watched her and 
cared for her more tenderly even than her own 
mother had ever done, Mrs, Murray did not 
wonder at the light that shone in Louisa’s eye, 
and the fuli happiness that spoke in every tone 
of her voice, and showed itself in every motion 
and look, It reminded her of her own youthful 
days when Mr. Murray and she first looked on 
life as a garden, through whose flowery paths 
they should wander on forever together, 

‘* Never has any one been loved before as I 
am,’’ said Louisa, one day; and her mother 
stniled, for just so had she once thought her- 
self, 

Two days after, Mr. Charles Murray arrived 
in haste from Boston, serious, absorbed, almost 
stern. Then came the disclosure, all the dis- 
graceful secrets of Henry Britain’s past life laid 
bare before the eyes of her who had looked upon 
him hitherto as her guardian angel, as a being 
far above all little faults, still farther removed 
froin all crime; for, in the mental conflicts of 
the last three years, he had so overcome and 
crushed the tumultuous passions that had led 
him astray, that in the higher life he had 
achieved hardly a trace of them remained, ex- 
cept the deep melancholy to which he was still 
subject; but that Louisa’s love had almost 





dispelled, She would not, she could not be- 
lieve the startling revelation. But that very 
day came a letter to her uncle from Henry, in 
anawer to one from him, confessing the main 
facta, but stating them in such a light as to 
show that he had never been so deeply criminal 
as he had been represented, 

‘*T had intended,’’ wrote Henry, ‘ to be the 
first to tell Louisa of this, I commenced my 
confession several times, but she would not 
allow me to go on, and then I thought it would 
be better perhaps for me to write it; but some 
enemy, and I think I know who it is, has been 
before me. I do not profess to be worthy of 
your niece, but I love her as man never loved 
woman before, Let me but have the hope that 
she may one day be mine, and I will serve and 
wait aa Jacob did for Rachel,” 

But Mr. Murray was inexorable, and Mra, 
Murray, too, was shocked to learn how near 
her daughter had been to allying herself toa 
man so unworthy. Although gentle, she was 
very decided, and perhaps a little bigoted when 
once she had formed an opinion, And she would 
listen to nothing Louisa could urge in extenua- 
tion of his faults, And, indeed, poor Louisa 
was too much overwhelmed to say much, That 
he, whom she had so loved and reverenced, 
should ever have done a disgraceful act, so 
shook her faith in him, and consequently so 
darkened her whole life, that she could do little 
but weep. 

Her uncle wrote a severe, but, as he thought, 
a just letter, in which he told Mr, Britain that 
all intercourse between him and his niece must 
end from that time, and the mother reasoned 
and pleaded with Louisa until the miserable 
girl consented, and the letter was sent. 

Then came to her letter after letter in quick 
succession, from Mr. Britain, pleading for per- 
mission to hope, for one word from her to say 
that she had not utterly cast him from her 
heart as a worthless thing; and Louisa would 
have answered some of them, at least, but the 
mother and uncle said no, and enforced their 
prohibition with love so tender and watchful 
that she could not gain strength to resist. Yet 
she loved him through all, and did not, nor 
would believe him guilty. But the love that 
had once been her pride and joy, and which she 
had hoped to wear openly in the sight of all, 
was now kept closely guarded in her own heart. 
Mr. Britain had kindled there one of those 
flames that, once lighted, burn till death, 

In the last letter Louisa received from him, 
he said that he should leave New York to go 
he could not tell whither; but wherever he 
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went he should always find means to know of 
her, and that at some future time he hoped to 
stand before her clear in name, and able to 
claim her aa hia own in the aight of the world, 
fa she waa now in the eye of heaven, 

Then came a allence of two long miserable 
yoars, Loulse taught and helped her mother, 
aud the feeling that she waa absolutely neces- 
sary to herown family, and the constant round 
of occupation with which her days were filed, 
kept the worm of deapondency from preying on 
her cheek, She who lays her head on her pil 
low every night wearied out in mind and body 
by her daily duties, has little time for tears; 
aud yet Loulsa could not sometimes restrain 
liers, when she thought of all the wretchedness 
the had caused one who loved her as she should 
never be loved again, One fruitful source of 
sorrow to her was that she had been so chary 
in her expressions of affection to him. His 
earnest questionings she had met with some 
light-hearted, evasive reply, that now she would 
lave given much to recall, She had been keep- 
jng back the expression of her feelings, think- 
ing that it would be such a joyful surprise to 
him some day, when he called her wife, to learn 
how her whole heart was fixed upon him; and 
now he would never know how truly she had 
loved, and she wept to think that even that 
little comfort waa denied him, 

The third year of their separation was fast 
drawing to a close when Mr, Murray returned, 
& prosperous, thriving man, to take his family 
with him to his new home, His success, as he 
Limself owned, was principally owing to his 
new partner, Mr, Miller, the moat remarkable 
yuan in the world for his business talent and 
sagacity, Mr. Murray said, 

‘Why, Mary,” he continued, addressing his 
wife, “if we go on at this rate, we shall be 
viillionalres in ten years. I never knew any- 
thing fail he undertook, he has such energy 
and foresight, He ia so prompt and fair in all 
his dealings that his word is as good as his 
boud, I should be at the mines, instead of 
leing at home to-day, but for him, I waa on 
the point of starting for them two years ago, 
when he persuaded me to join him in a new 
enterprise he waa about commencing. I had 
known him a few montha, and knew there was 
not a better man within a thousand miles; so 
] consented, though I gave him fair warning 
that my luck would ruin his good fortune; but 
lie was willing to risk it, and here lam, I tell 
you what''—with a glance at Loulsa—''I would 
not mind if we took him into the family,"’ 
Louisa looked hurt and a little offended, as 
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she always did at any jesting of that kind, and 
left the room soon after, 

‘'Haan't Loulsa forgotten Henry Britain 
yet?" asked Mr, Murray, 

‘‘] am afraid not,'' aald hia wife, “TI hope 
#0 sometimes, for she never speaks of him, but 
she cannot bear any allusion to being married," 

Mr, Murray smiled, whieh his wife thought 
rather a singular way of showing sympathy 
just then; but they were all #o happy at being 
together that they amiled and laughed without 
well knowing why. 

Loulsa dreaded to leave her old home; every 
day's delay svemed to her Ike a reprieve, Bhe 
was in a constant state of nervous expectation 
and excitement, Had not Henry Britain sald 
he should always know where she was and what 
she was doing, and would he let her leave the 
country to go so far away without making one 
attempt to see her? She seldom glanced from 
her window up and down the shaded street 
without fancying she saw his once familiar 
figure; time after time she heard his step 
upon the gravel-walk, or caught the sound of 
his volee on the breeze, and it proved ever the 
creation of her own overwrought fancy. 

At last the day for their departure came, and, 
for the firat time, Loulaa ylelded to the violenve 
of her feelings, She fainted, as the ship left 
the shore in the distance, and was carried in- 
sensible to her state-room, But, by the time 
they reached Ban Francisco, she had recovered 
her health and her cheerfulness, There was 
too much for her to do to give her time for 
grieving. Yet, as they stood on the deck of the 
steamer prepared to land, one strong shudder 
came over her aa she looked for the firat time 
on her new home, and thought of the new life 
that was to be lived there, and said to herself 
with forced resolution: ‘The past is past en- 
tirely. It ia nothing to me now or henceforth. 
I will turn from it forever. I cannot waste my 
life in this fruitless hoping; it is wearing out 
my very heart.’’ And she stood by the grave 
of her unfulfilled hopes, as one stands by the 
grave of an only child, pale, tearless, and full 
of anguish too strong to find relief in words, 

There waa a rush on the deck of friends to 
welcome the new arrivals, 

‘*'We have none to welcome wa,’’ thought 
Loulsa, Thenshe heard her name, and turning 
quickly saw close beside her Henry Britain, 

Just as he had done nearly four years before, 
he took her arm in his, #0 quietly, so tenderly, 
with such quick perception of her sudden rush 
of overpowering emotion, and yet with such 
perfect composure in look and act, that she 
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was calmed and strengthened she hardly knew 
how. Henry was there and was with her; all 
the reat was a blank. He guided her unsteady 
foet over the landing-place, lifted her, trembling 
and silent still, into a carriage, and turned to 
help her mother, 

‘Come in,'’ said Loulaa, anxiously, aa he 
turned away, 

"'O yea, to be sure! he ia coming home with 
us, We can't get along at all without him, 
You think this is Mr, Britain, I see,'' sald Mr, 
Murray; ‘but it jan't, it la Mr, Miller; and I 
could afford to part with my right hand sooner 
than with him,"’ 

That evening, Mr, Britain told Loulsa how 
he had come to California to achieve there his 
fortune and restore his character; how he had 
met her father, to find whom had been, in fact, 
the chivf reason that had induced him to select 
California as his abode, and how his fortunes 
had prospered as Mr. Murray's had declined ; 
how he had sought and obtained his friendship, 
and they had at last become partners; and 
how all had gone well with them since, ‘1 
told you, dearest, | should always find means 
to hear of and about you, and | made your 





father wonder often at the great Interest | took 
in his home correspondence ; at last, he ised to 
read me all hia letters, for our heart grow poft 
when we are #o far away from all we love; and 
as long awl knew you were at home, and wn 
married, | felt strong enough to meet any fate, 
Now that you are here, | have nothing left to 
wiah for,’ 
‘' Does father know all?" 
I told him just before 


Ile has given his consent; 


‘Yon, dearest, all, 
he sailed for you, 
we have only to walt for your mother's,” 

Mra, Murray could not make up her mind to 
any you for some time, She was grateful to 
Mr, Britain for all that he had done for them, 
She could not help owning that he was not, 
elther in look or manner, the deep designing 
man she had imagined him to be, but manly, 
upright, and determined, 

‘Wait a year,’ she said, at last; and atthe 
end of that time she yielded not a reluctant 
but a glad assent, She was proud to call him 
son, she said, and he whispered to Louisa 

‘* We will be married on the seventh of De- 
cember, Five years ago, that day, 1 walked 


home through the snow with you,” 
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Ill Effects of Curling Trona.—There is also 
another very injurious practice, not so exten. 
sively among our female adults since wearing 
the hair plain came into fashion, but sufl- 
clently a0 among children, to call for animad- 
version, as being highly detrimental to its future 
growth and beauty. The use of tongs, curling 
and crimping trons, will prove most destructive 
agents tothe nourishing property of hair. We 
all know that the application of a certain degree 
of heat destroys the animal nature of the hair, 
oausing an offensive eMuvia to escape, peculiar 
to hair when burnt; this arises from the action 
of the heat, in setting free the wolatile oll, which 
has now become converted into a gas, while the 
living texture of the hair itwelf contracts and 
loves ita identity If the heat be sufficiently 
great. It will be admitted that the proper use 
of the curling Instruments has never done this 
when the heat hos been regulated; but the ob 
jection is, nevertheless, still a powerful one, 
Ileat applied to distinet parts of the body, or 
taken into the stomach, greater in degree than 


the natural or blood heat, becomes destructive 
VOL. LIX. 2) 





in proportion to its foree ; tor instance, it would 
be folly to expect to find a person, say a smith, 
who has been all his days used to handling hot 
iron, with soft hands, The same rule applies 
to hair; the peculiar aroma ascending from 
hair under the process of curling is the slow 
decomposition of lis chemical constituents, the 
chief being the animal oil ao necessary to its 
nourishment and luxuriousness, We may aa 
reasonably drink a cup of boiling tea without 
fear or danger of ita injuring the coata of the 
stomach, as apply hot lrons to the hair and not 
expect injury to follow, 

The least harmless mode of curling hair fa to 
molaten it with a solution of gum Beneyal in 
water, turning it round paper squiba, and, after 
letting itso remain for a few hours, dressing the 
hair as usual, by which means it is kept ina 
perfectly natural condition, 

Hiandoline, 
there is great diMeulty of keeping the hair in 
ita place on account of ita fineness, This is 


In some peculiar temperaments 


expecially provoking when, in the ball-room or 
dance, the hair becomes disordered from the 
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loast exercise; a mucilage prepared by boiling 
a few quince-seeda in water, till of a glutinous 
consistence, will in general remedy this defect, 
The bandoline of the shops is a preparation of 
‘tragacanth’’ or gum Dragon, which forma a 
mucilage, when dissolved in water, and, being 
perfumed and bottled, is sold aa * fixature ;"’ 
but that prepared from quinve seeds ia the best 
and moat to be relled upon, 
Change of Color in the Hair, 
happens with young people that the hair sud- 


It frequently 


denly changes color, those having dark or black 
hair being most liable to the attack. Physiolo- 
gista have failed in giving a correct reason for 
the sudden loss of color the hair sustains, Ex- 
cessive grief has been known to effect a change 
from black to gray hair in one night: hence we 
may infer, that care, extending over a long 
period of time, acts eventually in the same man- 
ner as grief will in a few hours or days, doubt- 
lessly preventing the formation or absorption of 
the proper humors necessary to the chemical 
action of the sulphur and iron, or coloring 
principle, which become absorbed into other 
channels, 

Choice of Hair-Brushes.—A few words on the 
choice of hair-brushes will not be out of place 
here. 

Two brushes, at least, should always be kept 
in use, a black and a white one; the former 
being the best for cleaning the hair and rough 
usage; the latter for embellishing and polish- 
ingit. Hair-brushes are of two kinds, bleached 
and unbleached; the former is stronger and 
better for wear, while the latter is handsomer, 
and have a cleaner or more elegant appearance 
for the toilet, but do not withstand washing so 
well as the former kind, though in either case, 
washing a hair-brush is not to be advised, as it 
not only softens the bristles, but loosens the 
glue of the back, causing it to warp on being 
exposed before the fire todry. The most proper 
way of drying hair-brushes after being washed 
is to absorb as much wet as possible with soft 
cloths, and then setting them to dry with their 
backs upwards in the sun’s rays. 

The best and most harmless method to clean 
hair-brushes is well rubbing the brush with 
bran, which effectually removes all grease and 
dirt, leaving the hairs as bristly as ever ; or by 
making a solution of one part spirits of ammonia 
to two of water, and dipping the brush in it, 
moving it about until the grease is drawn from 
the hair, then shake it well and let it dry; the 
brush will be clean, the back remain uninjured, 
and the bristles become harder than before. 


Lair Pyes.—Numerous preparations have 
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from time to time been offered aa remedies to 
supply a defect so prevalent and diffieult to 
deal with; and so eager are most people in 
availing themselves of the assistance art is ever 
offering nature, that numbers entail not only 
disappointment, but great misery upon them- 
selves by the use of base, unscientific, and 
poisonous compounds of mineral acids, nitrate 
and oxide of allver, the caustic alkalies, lime, 
litharge, arsenio, ete, ete,, a// more or lews hurt- 
ful to the hair, 
taining a preparation of hydrophosphuret of 


There are alao (lyes sold con- 


ammonia, bearing a moat villanous odor; thin is 
a highly dangerous compound; for, independent 
of its horrible noxious effluvia, it would, if taken 
into the lungs in a certain quantity, cause im- 
mediate suffocation, as effectually as putting 
the head into a tub of water, But little can be 
said in favor of the lime dyes; they are ex- 
tremely prejudicial to health, as evinced by 
the fact that those who use them are subject to 
low, nervous headaches, despondency, deliri- 
um, and not unfrequently brain fever, the pre- 
disposition being induced by the pores of the 
scalp being closed, the perspiration is checked, 
nature is intercepted in her work, the humors 
which should fly off to relieve the brain are 
thrown back upon it. Hence the evils above 
named, 

The metallic dyes change to all manner of 
colors—purple, green, red, and puce being the 
most conspicuous—besides possessing the dis- 
agreeable property of staining the skin. 

A perfectly natural hair dye has yet to be 
discovered. Producers war with the conscience ; 
all puff their articles as being the most supe- 
rior; one nearly knocks you down with an 
abominable stench ;, another frizzles or burns 
your hair off; while most effect nothing at all 
but a shameful and dangerous fraud upon the 
public. 

When the hair begins to change color, the, 
use of the following pomade has a beneficial 
effect in preventing the disease extending, and 
has the character of even restoring the color of 
the hair in many instances. It was formerly 
sold under several proprietary names, at very 
high prices: Hog’s lard, 4 ounces; Spermaveti, 
4drachms; Oxide of bismuth, 4drachms. Melt 
the lard and spermaceti together, and when 
getting cold stir in the bismuth; to this can be 
added any kind of perfume, according to choice. 
It should be used whenever the hair requires 
dressing. It must not be imagined that any 
good effect speedily results ; it isin general a 
long time taking place, the change being very 
gradual, 
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CHAPTER VI. 


“With wild searprise, 
An if to marble struck, devold of sense, 
A stupid moment motionless she stood," 

Coroye, Bynvorr dressed himself with un- 
usual care, and straight made his way to the 
Count’s. He found Cecilia already in waiting 
for him, 

‘*The morning is so inviting, we will make 
quite an exploration to-day,’’ said Cecilia, as 
they left the house; ‘‘and I trust, Colonel 
Byrdott, that you will forgive that enthusiasm 
which belongs to every Italian, in viewing the 
classic vestiges of former days. They are but 
the chronicles of the world. Roman monu- 
ments and temples may not be admired alone 
for their beauty, but for the thoughts they sug- 
gest. Other nations may rejoice in their present 
greatness, and look upon Italy as insignificant 
and imbecile, but, nevertheless, they are in- 
debted to her for the most brilliant examples 
for emulation ever presented to the world. In 
oratory, arms, poetry, sculpture, and painting 
she has never been excelled; and though her 
greatest days are past, every child of Italy 
whose mind has been awakened to its true 
dignity indulges in the theme with pride. Do- 
mestic virtues constitute the welfare and happi- 
ness of an English woman; fashion, gayety, 
and external elegance gratify the aspirations of 
the French; but, in no land where love dis- 
penses its sacred bonds and genius holds her 
sway, does woman occupy a higher position 
than in Italy. Oriental in their habits, they 
have cultivated more the feelings of the heart 
than the cold calculations of reason; and, there- 
fore, the soul of poetry and song, the beauty of 
sculpture and painting, have never languished 
beneath our cloudless sky. Go to the cold re- 
gions of the North, and depict man as you find 
him; he is ambitious and calculating, and wo- 
man is his slave; but in Italy her heart beams 
forth with all its warmth, her genius is culti- 
vated, and she becomes a part of the nation’s 
pride. Then we rejoice in all that belongs to 
her name, whether it is buried in the past or 


lives in the future. But here we are, at the 





portico of this noble building. As you observe, 
it Is a noble specimen of Corinthian architec- 
Although it has been plundered at va- 


rious times, there is sufficient beauty left to 


ture, 
win our admiration, The silver on the interior 
of the dome was removed by Constans the 
Sevond to adorn his imperial palace at Con- 
stantinople; but he was murdered, and they 
Urban the Eighth 
also plundered it of its choicest relics; but, 


were carried to Alexandria, 


notwithstanding the cupidity of these and other 
barbarians, and the dilapidation of thirteen cen- 
turies, there is enough left to excite the deep- 
est interest and study.’”’ 

** As the fair Cecilia is my guide and instrue- 
tress, there is a double interest in viewing this 
noble edifice. But,’’ said he, as they were seat- 
ing themselves to rest at the base of one of the 
pillars, ‘‘are you really an Italian by birth? 
You inherit the poetical genius and glow of 
soul which belong to Italy, but there is some- 
thing about you that speaks much of the Eng- 
lish lady, and that of the highest order.”’ 

‘*Colonel Byrdott,”’ said Cecilia, with much 
agitation, ‘‘I thank you for the compliment, as 
you are an Englishman ; but you have touched 
the tenderest chords of my heart, yet I blame 


you not. I wish I could be spared the painful 


thought, and even more, the shame; yet I will, 
nay, must tell you that which has never before 
escaped my lips—that I know not who nor what 
Iam. Oh, I would give worlds, if I had them, 
to know. 
away my slender frame by day and night, and 


That agonizing thought is wearing 


haunts my very soul of all its peace. My 
earliest memory carries me not beyond the 
bounds of Italy. My childhood dreams and 
innocent ramblings were confined to that city 
of gondolas, love, and song—beautiful Venice ; 
yet, Colonel, I have been told by her whom I 
have been taught to love as a mother, and who 
has cared for me with a mother’s love, and who 
is, doubtless, my mother, for I love her as such, 
there was something yet to be revealed in rela- 
Strange insinuations and 


tion to my origin. 

dark mysteries have been thrown out, which 

only serve to perplex my mind and fill it with 
339 
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vague and unpleasant speculations, Oh, l've 
prayed to God to lift the veil, and tell me whether 
I shall bless my own existence, or whether I 
the day that frat 


This dread uncertainty has 


shall be doomed to blush for 
I beheld ite light, 
sometimes made reason totter upon ita throne 
and life almost insupportable; but I've prayed 
to the Ruler of all things to guide me aright, 
and he has sustained me," 

She was deeply agitated, and, In placing her 
hand to her head, her golden bracelet around 
her wrist caught in her atrand of coral which 
she wore around her neok, and pulled It loose, 
\n it fell, the Colonel stooped over to pick it 
up. tHe held it in his hand, and his eyes grew 
wild as he gazed at it, He convulaively placed 
his hand beneath his vest, as if feeling for some- 
thing. He still gazed at it and then at Cecilia, 
She looked much surprised, but spoke not, 

At last, in a voloe that startled her, he sald: 
**Ceoillia, tell 
What meana it? 

‘Colonel, you frighten me; but why these 
That 


It is the relic of my earliest 


this. 


Oh, tell me ita history!’ 


me where you obtained 


questions! necklace I have worn from 


my childhood, 
days, and | treasure it as my talisman,’ 

‘Know you, Cecilia, what this means, that 
engraving upon the clasp?’ 

‘*No, Ldo not, yet many a day have I studied 
it, Can you solve the mystery, the hidden 
meaning they bear?!’ 

That, Cecilia,” answered the Colonel, ‘is 
the armorial engraving of the Ashton family. 
It is the identical 
tion only destined to sink me deeper into per 


but pahaw! is this revela 
plexities? You say you have never been in 


England, How, then, came you by it, and 


under whose guardianship have you been?’ 

‘I travel alone with my mother; she ta sad 
and reserved, yet loves me dearly, She waa 
poor, but the father of the Count d'Arvona took 
especial interest In her welfare and mine, and 
spared no pains upon my education, To her 
kindness and love and his generosity I am In- 
(lebted for all | am or all I hope to be," 

The 
quities no longer attracted these saympathetio 
They returned home, each busy with 


Pantheon was forgotten; Roman antl. 
beings, 
their own troubled thoughts, 

The Colonel begged an iuterview with Cecilia's 
mother, Her ill health was a plea for refusing 
Cecilia had told 


her what bad occurred between Colonel Byrdott 


this request for the present, 


and herself, Her mother appeared troubled, 
was silent and reflective, but did not hint to 


Cecilia what disturbed her, 





| 
| 


| 


\ 
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Thus days wore on, Cecilia's mother still de- 
olining to see Colonel Byrdott or the present, 


Cecilia and the Colonel agreed to ramble over 
the Palatine, seeing the veatiges of the Capitol 
and the Forum, The Forum has been the scene 
of many wondrous events, and haa given many 
striking proofs of man's moral greatness, It 
retalna but little of ite former greatness, when 
people were ruled by the eloquence which ema- 
nated from it, They also viewed the spot where 
Cwnar fell, whose blood, as it flowed from the 
pedestal of Pompey's statue, moved the very 
stones of Rome to mutiny, 

Here these two friends sat, the Colonel listen- 
ing with breathless attention to all that Cecilia 
related in so eloquent a manner, He began to 
feel it was almost dangerous to be with her, 
unless he could get his consent to permit his 
heart to yield to her many charms of soul and 
loveliness, But he did feel there waa a link in 
their fates, which the sympathetic instincts of 
nature had taught him, and which the future 
would yet unfold, Besides, that little trinket 
was enough to bring a tle of the deepest inte- 
rest. Thet necklace! it haunted him, She 
wore it, and did not know its history, 

‘Colonel Byrdott,’’ said she, after a consider- 
able silence, ‘I have been the child of cireum- 
stance, and have floated down its pearly stream 
light and buoyant; but now my heart is be- 
coming heavy, and I must sink beneath its 
weight, unless He in whom I place my trust 
relieves me of this dread uncertainty, Is it 
sympathy or the secret communication of souls 
that whispers to me that I may talk to you 
without reserve ?"’ 

‘Cecilia, | too am carried forward by an un- 
seen hand, without knowing whither I shall be 
led; and, for aught we know, fate has drawn 
us together because our sorrows proceed from 
the same cause, uncertainty, But in your sor. 
rows | have ceased to think of myself, Look 
not so, Ceollia, nor turn thy head from me, but 
listen, and then you will comprehend me, I 
am drawn hither by the dearest hope which 
haa ever inspired my existence-—the purest 
love of childhood's days, hallowed by all that 
is dear to the memory of the past. My heart 
is another's, but where she is, or whether she, 
like myself, retains the glow of youthful love, 
remains yet to be discovered, Then, indeed, 
we are alike, seeking for that our prayers lead 
us to hope for, but which we cannot fathom, 
But, Cecilia, let me tell you, that necklace you 
wear is the secret key to your happiness or 
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misery, I dare not say which, It may be one 
of those strange incidents that mean nothing; 
but, if placed there by the hands of a mother, it 
‘Guides you toa high and honorable name, 
Or gilde nobility with shame, 
Blush not, but what I aay ia true,” 

‘Oh, Colonel Byrdott, then, Indeed, I see 
you are connected with a knowledge of this 
mystery, May it be revealed through one in 
whom | have learned to confide, and will not 
abandon me as an outcast, even should the 
worst be proved? O God! why should a father 
desert a helpless child, even should she be born 
in shame!’’ As ashe uttered these words, she 
placed her hands to her face and sobbed, ‘I 
have heard,’ continued she, ‘the strange names 
of Alice, and then Ashton, sometimes eacape my 
mother's lips; and, on one occasion, forgetting 
my presence, the name of Carlton was heard; 
but, on discovering me, she became deathly 
pale, and shuddered as if she had sald some- 
thing criminal, Since then she has been more 
cautious, and not a word have 1 been enabled 
to get from her,” 

‘What?’ said the Colonel, 
these names- 


“You heard 
But, just 
as he was proceeding, he observed close behind 
They had 
been standing there for some moments, but 


the name of Alice!" 
them a lady and two gentlemen, 


not sufficiently near to hear their conversation, 
He turned around; and what surprise could be 


greater than his to recognize the features of 


Lady Alice Wilberton, Lord Carlton, and Sir 
Hugh? 

The surprise was entirely reciprocal. Lady 
Alice seemed a statue, as she threw her wild 
gaze upon the Colonel and his fair friend, 
Cecilia cast a reproachful look at the intruders 
for this untimely interruption, 

Colonel Byrdott advanced towarda Lady Alice, 
and kindly offered his hand, which courtesy she 
coldly returned, Kivery action of hers seemed 
to Indicate her thoughtae'' What means this?" 
The Colonel understood It all, for actlona and 
looks often “speak louder than words,” He 
bowed atiffly to Lord Carlton, but as there was 
apparent kindness to his lordship's manner, the 
Colonel shook him warmly by the hand; and, 
after speaking to Sir Hugh, he remarked ;-— 

‘* Lady Wilberton, | need not say that my 
surprise is only equalled by my pleasure at 
seoing you here, I dreamed not of visiting 
Rome when we parted, and even leas of the 
pleasure of seeing you again until I should re- 
turn to England,’ 

‘*That surprise, Colonel Byrdott, is recipro- 
eal; but I fear | have interrupted you at an un- 

29* 





fortunate moment’’—casting her eyes towards 
Cecilia, 

‘The moment, Lady Alice, will never arise 
when your presenoe oan be unwelcome | but 
perhaps you may esteem it fortunate, when | 
introduce to you my charming friend, if you 
give me permission to do so, Her name may 
not be unfamiliar to you, especially if you have 
Vinited Paria," 

Cecilia looked embarrassed, as she was led 
up in the presence of the lady and gentlemen, 

‘What! Cecilla whom we heard had run all 
Paria mad?’ sald Lord Cartton, ‘Lady, we 
fowl honored, and thank your friend for this 
pleasure,”’ 

“Oh, Colonel,” sald Sir Hugh, ‘‘ your visit 
to Rome needs no explanation now, even had 
we the right to question you,” 

During all this time Lady Alice looked con- 
fused, and Cecilia even more #o, 

Lord Carlton observed the cold manner of 
Lady Alice towards Colonel Byrdott, and re- 
He felt that 


there was nothing to fear on the score of jea- 


joloed at the singular interview, 


lousy any longer, 

The Colonel, on the other hand, kept his 
presence of mind, and sustained his dignity of 
manner, but certainly was more awkward than 
usual, He was loath to confess it, yet it was 
true that Lady Alice had never failed to make 
a deep impression upon his heart, notwith- 
standing he had rebelled against it as if it 
were a tyrant overruling his inclinations, 

Lady Alice was in the act of retiring from 
this interesting pair, when she was interrupted 
by Colonel Byrdott, with a request that she 
would join them in their ramble amid the ruins 
of Rome, Juat then Cecilia dropped her beau- 
tifully embroidered handkerchief, and in the 
act of pleking it up, her necklace swung from 
It was obwerved by Lady Alice, and 
She trembled in 


her neck, 
what a change it produced! 
every limb, and with wild surprise sprang for 
ward toward the little trinket, and erled out to 
Ceollia, Let me nee it! do tell me where did 
you get it? Oh, who would have thought I 
should ever see it here f"’ 

Cecilia waa not less amazed than Irritated at 
this apparent abruptness of Lady Alice, Buta 
simple look was enough to satisfy her that no 
rudeness was intended, 

‘This little trinket, Lady Wilberton, which 
has occasioned you both surprise and pain, has 
been mine from the earliest recollections of 
childhood,”’ 

‘*Mystery of mysteries!" said Lady Alice, 
looking at the necklace; ‘‘it is better thus than 
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that he should have given it away. Senora, 
we will know each other better, and then I will 
dispel any idea of intentional rudeness my con- 
duct may have induced,”’ 

The remainder of the party were silent, not 
daring to inquire into the matter which excited 
their interest so intensely, Colonel Byrdott 
was evidently more agitated than the others, 
and had every iinpulse to step quickly forward, 
but checked himeaelf. The ladies walked on to- 
gether, and the three gentlemen behind them, 

‘*My lord,” sald Sir Hugh, ‘this ia a con- 
founded singular world, To think that we 
should meet here, without any concert or de- 
and that, too, under such romantic otr- 
cumstances, We came to visit Rome; but who 
has thought of Rome, its Cowar, ita Mark An- 
tony, or any other of ite tlustrious dead, or 


hin, 


even of Bivia, whose tomb we have visited, 
She waa sald to be the moat beautiful woman 
of her day, but, by Jove, it ta well Ceoilla did 
not live then, or she would have had a rival,” 
And,” rejoined his lordship, ‘we would 
not have seen her, nor would Paris ever have 
heard her charming voice," 
‘She sings to night at the private theatre of 


” 


the Count d'Arvona,"’ said the Colonel, “and 
she will be pleased to see you, gentlemen; and 
I trust, my lord, that you will persuade Lady 
Wilberton to be present also,” 

“TT thank you, Colonel, 


"And, Colonel,"’ said he, after a pause, * per- 


"said Lord Carlton. 


mit me to express the hope that we shall un- 
derstand each other better in future, and be- 
I am frank to say that 
our acquaintance has not been favorable, and I 


come better friends, 


have injured you, more in thought, however, 
than in act; but hope, hereafter, to show you 
that I am capable of repairing a wrong.”’ 

“It is as your lordship wishes,’’ said the 
Colonel, as he accepted the proffered hand; “it 


shall all be forgotten,”’ 

Lord Carlton felt that he had done Colonel 
Byrdott a wrong, but, feeling assured in his own 
mind that the Colonel's heart was fully en- 
rossed with Senora Cecilia, he could harbor 
malice no longer. His jealousy was quieted, 
ind considering him no longer a rival, hatred 
was robbed of its malignity. Besides, he ob- 
served the coldness of Lady Alice towards the 
Colonel, and that she had scarce mentioned his 
name since they had left England, except in one 
instance, to chide his lordship for his unjust 
hatred toward one who had never injured him. 
These reflections, together with a show of gene- 
rosity, contributed much to bring about this 
change. 
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They continued to walk along, and descended 
the steps of the Tarpeian rock to view the 
A favor- 


smooth gliding waters of the Tiber. 
able opportunity soon presented itself to Colonel 
Byrdott to be alone with Lady Alice ; for Cecilia 
had advanced close to the Tiber, calling the at- 
tention of Lord Carlton and Sir Hugh to some 
classic reminiscence, 

The Colonel remarked to Lady Alice in a 
most deferential manner: ‘‘ Lady Alice, this 
appears to be the age of romance, Strange 
things have occurred with me and with you, 
and the day of light, I trust, is not far distant, 
It sooma an if that angel of a creature, Cecilia, 
in to become the messenger of light; that it may 
not cast a gloom and darkness over her forever 
la my heartfelt wish,’ 

‘Colonel, I must confess you speak in enig- 
mas l cannot solve; yet lL well understand your 
interest in that fair creature, No one would 
permit, if they could avert It, a cloud of gloom 
and darkness to settle upon the one they love," 

‘* Lady Alice, you do not comprehend me, or 
else you would have spared me the pain of your 
last remark, May | call upon you to-morrow, 
at ten, and will you favor me with your card? 
I would lose no delay; but Cecilia sings to-night 
at the Count d’Arvona's, and | have requested 
his lordship to accompany you there, You will 
be fully compensated in paying this honor to 
true worth,.’’ 

Lady Alice evidently made an effort to con- 
trol her feelings, and appear indifferent, whilst 
Colonel Byrdott was speaking in praise of Ce- 
cilia, but would occasionally cast a wild look 
She, 
however, cheerfully consented to accept the 


of reproach toward the fair prima donna, 


invitation, 

Thus they parted, after Cecilia had requested 
the pleasure of calling on Lady Wilberton. 
But she was too modest to say a word about 
her appearance on the stage that evening. 


CHAPTER VII. 


* As letters some band has invisibly traced, 
When held to the fame will steal out to the sight, 
So many a feeling that long seemed effaced, 
The warmth of a meeting like this brings to light." 


Cremia’s mother was greatly disturbed ; she 
walked the room to and fro, and seemed deeply 
pained. Cecilia had related the strange occur- 
rences of the afternoon to her, and it had 
shocked her most deeply, yet Cecilia could not 
tell why it should produce such an effect. 

‘* You did not say,”’ said she, stopping in the 
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middle of the room, ‘ that there was an eldeily 
gentleman with them in the Palatine ?”’ 

‘‘No, mother,” returned Cecilia, ‘but I 
heard the lady say her father’s health would 
not admit of the jaunt so soon after his travel, 
and that she was impatient to return to her 
lodgings to be with him.’’ 

She continued the walk, and again stopping, 
asked Cecilia if they were apprised of her sing- 
ing that night. 

She satisfied her on this point, and said they 
had accepted the Colonel's invitation to be 
present, 

The lady seemed much agitated, and inapired 
with new strength, She assisted Cecilia in her 
decorations, and, atrange for her, began to ar- 
range her own tollet to take a seat in the box 
that night, 


There was another party then on thelr way 
to Rome, They looked too old, withered, and 
practical to be travelling for pleasure, for they 
were two old men, one tall and bony, and ap- 
peared rather beyond the common spheres of 
life; the other, a quick spoken little man, a 
mere mummy in appearance, who waa all po- 
liteness to the other, evidently his superior, 
The former was dressed in a surtout of green ; 
the other in a suit he could readily have 
jumped out of, having been his gala clothes 
some thirty years before, when his frame, now 
shrunken, was full and plump. 

No, they were not going to see Rome, but to 
notice the proceedings of others, to dig up from 
the deep vaults of the paxt that which had long 
since been buried there, to disinter truth, tear 
the mantle of romance from the fair forma of 
innocence and loveliness, and award to justice 
its tribute. Now is the time, or never; for it 
is better not to know the ills of life that carry 
the heart into the deepest sinks of misery, un- 
leas we know them in time to escape. This 
couple, this duetta, who had lived so long they 
had forgotten when they were young, were 
cozily, yet impatiently hurrying on to Rome, 


The theatre of the Count d’Arvona was bril- 
liantly illuminated ; the hearers were crowding 
thickly, and all was anxiety for the fair Cecilia 
to appear. Colonel Byrdott took a front seat 


om the side of the semicircle where he had a 
full view of the box reserved for his friends. 
He appeared agitated, yet there was a glow of 
proud exultation in his looks for the victory 
his friend was to achieve that night. His heart 
was too much crowded to receive all that had 
been presented to it through his mind, to grasp 





it all at once. Now could it be that Lady Alice 
should turn out to be his little Alice of former 
days, then he had a double right to love her; 
but this was impossible, yet circumstances 
whispered to him that it might be so, Oh, he 
had struggled against a love for Alice Wilber- 
ton, and the thought was too much for him to 
indulge, and amid this excitement he tried to 
dash it from him, 

Lady Alice, Sir Hugh, and Lord Carlton had 
taken their place, and attracted much attention 
from the whole audience. The Colonel appeared 
not to observe them. There was a lady in an 
opposite box closely veiled, and eyeing them 
moat peeringly. She breathed so hard it drew 
attention to her, 

The curtain rose, Cecilia appeared, 
atre wae aa atill as the hall of death, 


The the- 
No nolay 
expressions of applause, but silent respect and 
atoration were hers, She was robed in pure 
white, and not an ornament was about her, save 
a wreath of natural flowers encireling her mar- 
ble brow, and her long dark halr fell without 
restraint down to her very waist, Kvery one 
leaned forward to see the parting of her trem- 
bling lips, save that velled person, her mother, 
who continued her gaze at the strangers acroms 
the way. Cecilia was deeply affected, too much 
#0 to commence her song until the ‘ swimming 
majesty of her step’’ had carried her graceful 
form twice across the full length of the stage. 
The audience seemed to feel that she was trou- 
bled, and dared not interrupt her, 

At last she began, and it seemed that her 
very soul floated away from her fairy form upon 
the delicious notes that filled every part of the 
spacious room, She sang a piece of her own 
composition, describing virtue as the goddess of 
the soul, and spotless love its angel, bearing 
the heart with bliss through life, making earth 
a heaven and heaven its fit recipient; vice and 
guilt as the source of sorrow, the flend, the 
avenging flend that follows us and makes that 
earth a hell. She sang of life’s mysteries, its 
hopes and fears, its rewards and punishments, 
and as her trembling voice sent forth the notes 
of her verse, describing the justice of God, that 
He, in his time, would reveal that, both on 
earth and in heaven, which was best for his 
creatures that loved him, the sweet music 
warbled forth, as if involuntary, like a beauti- 
fully attuned instrument, and with her eyes 
directed upward, unconscious of those around 
her, she sunk upon her knees, The piece was 
ended! Not an eye was there that was not 
filled with tears. Not asingle token of applause 
was heard but the occasional dropping of a 
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bouquet upon the stage at her feet. The cur- 
tain was let down, the audience breathed again, 
Covilia gave one parting look of gratitude to 
Colonel Dyrdott as ashe retired from the stage, 

Lady Alice begged permission to congratu- 
late her, and wae conducted behind the scenery, 
Cecilia introduced her to her mother, whom 
Lady Alive had observed eyeing her moat closely, 
Cooilia's mother approached and fell at Lady 
Aliow's feet, giving one loud shriek, but, selising 
Alice's hand, carrying her down to the floor 
with her; then she threw her arma around her 
neck and kissed her, This conduct was unac 
countable, and the lady waa taken up and oar. 
ried home by the fair prima donna in an un 
cConacioua atate, 

Two old gentlemen, covered with the duat of 
the Applan Way, might have been seen in the 
rear of the theatre, evidently intruders, watch- 
ing what was going on, They departed, the tall 
est one remarking: ‘* We will go now, There 
can be no mistake; yet we will bide the time, 
We miss the good fare of the ‘Golden Lamp,’ 
80 we must seek consolation in our slumbers,”’ 

Lady Alice returned to her quarters, and 
visited the chamber of her father, to see if he 
was resting quietly. She found him wide 
awake, and therefore she recounted the scenes 
of the evening to him. She described Cecilia 
as a heavenly creature; she dwelt with rapture 


upen her sweet voice and her powers of genius. 
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The old gentleman listened with great delight 
to all she said, and requested Alice to bring 
her to see him, She then told him of Cecilia's 
mother, how strangely she acted, which exvited 
the old gentleman's interest and euriosity still 
further; but she did not tell him of the inel- 
dent with the necklace, and but casually mon- 
tioned the name of Colonel Byrdott, She then 
kissed him and took her leave for her room ad 
joining; but the old gentleman could not sleep 
for thinking of what had ocourred, 

Hut there were other sleepless beings that 
night. Who can tell or imagine in his wildest 
momenta what thoughts passed through the 
mind and thrilled the inmost soul of Colonel 
Byrdott that night? Strong and stalwart, like 
the forest oak, he bent terribly beneath the 
storm of his thoughts, Neither hardships nor 
dangers had ever given him so sleepless a night, 
The great day hoped for was near at hand; he 
could either mingle the cherished love of his 
youthful, boyish, innocent days with that of his 
mature years, orelse he must have aterrible con- 
flict between the ‘‘dream-life’’ of his existence 
and his present destiny, He loved Lady Alice 
Wilberton ; he could no longer tell his heart 
Cecilia’s mother could not sleep, 
None save Sir Hugh 


it was a lie, 

nor could Cecilia herself, 

and the old dust-covered veterans found the 

god of slumbers presiding over their couches, 
(To be continued.) 
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OBSERVATIONS ON 


THE 
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BY HARLAND COULTAS, 


A tree is indisputably the noblest form 
which vegetable matter assumes on the face 
of the earth. There is something noble and 
majestic in one that has stood for centuries. It 
has braved a thousand sterms, and looks as if 
it could brave athousand more. When we look 
at its massive stem, its far-extended branches, 
and then think of its smallness and feebleness 
atthe commencement of its life, that it was once 
inclosed within a little seed buried beneath the 
soil over which it now spreads, we cannot but 
feel that we have before us one of the most 
noble and wonderful of the works of God, and a 
display of the effects of those secret, silent, and 
ever active forces with which He has endowed 
matter, which is really astonishing. The tons 
of solid timber contained within that tree have 
been drawn from the earth and atmosphere, 
and are the result of the slow unfolding of 





those vital powers with which the seed was 
originally endowed by the Creator. Yet we 
pass these beautiful living buildings every 
day of our lives without a thought. They are 
perpetually challenging observation, and should 
one of greater strength or symmetry of form 
than the rest be so fortunate as to attract our 
notice for a few minutes, we see nothing in it 
but a chaos of irregularly formed and number- 
less branches, a sense-confounding abyss of 
confusion. We intend, however, to show that 
a principle of order is there; and, to render it 
palpable to the eye, we shall prove that the tree 
is a world in miniature—that it is a community 
of little plants mutually dependent on each 
other, and as much distinguished by their indi- 
vidual peculiarities and the influence of favor- 
able or unfavorable circumstances on them, as 
the individuals associated together in a town or 
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city. We shall prove that these little plants 
work together in building up the tree, and how 
the amount of labor done by them every year, 
or the season's growth, has been registered not 
only in the wood of ita stem, but also on its 
exterior bark, We shall establish these facts 
and others equally interesting, and we hope so 
to influence our readers that for the future they 
shall never look at a tree without admiration 
and thoughtfulness, and view them with the 
same feelings of pleasure with which we regard 
them, 

The Firat Year's Growth. If we plant a beech- 
nut in the ground at the temperature of 32e 
Fahrenheit, it remaing inactive until it finally 
decays; but if the earth is molat and above the 
temperature of 32%, and the nut is effectually 
avreened from the action of the light, its growth 
ia no longer suspended; ita outward envelopes 
soften, awell, and are finally ruptured by the 
vital movements of the embryo, which elon- 
gates downwards by its radicle, or young root, 
and upwards by its plumule, or young stem, 
lifting the cotyledons, or seed-leaves, above the 
earth's surface, These leaves speedily enlarge, 
and by exposure to the light acquire a green 
hue, so that they ultimately assume quite a 
different appearance from that which they had 
when they were wrapped up within the folds 
of the testa, or outer envelope of the nut. 
They are two in number, opposite, thick, and 
fleshy, are attached to the embryo, and con- 
tain a store of starch, which, converted by the 
oxygen of the air into sugar and dextrine, con- 
tributes to the development of the first pair of 
atmospheric leaves put forth by the young 
embryo and to the extension of the roots in 
the soil. The cotyledonary leaves are there- 
fore only temporary appendages of the vege- 
table axis. They foster the growth of the first 
pair of atmospheric leaves, which are parasitic 
on them until sufficiently developed to draw 
their own supplies of food from the atmosphere ; 
hence, at the end of a certain time, they fade 
and fall, having performed their allotted func- 
tions, whilst the atmospheric leaves take the 
form peculiar to the plant, and remain perma- 
nently attached to its stem. These leaves 
elaborate the fluids and gases absorbed into 
the interior of the plant from the earth and 
atmosphere much more perfectly than the coty- 
ledons, and contribute to the upward growth 
of the young axis, to the development of the 








next pair of atmospheric leaves, and to the in- 
crease of the number of radicles in the soil. 
The growth of the plant, feeble during the coty- 
ledonary stage of development, is now consider- 
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ably accelerated, and increases with every fresh 
growth of the axis and succeeding pairs of 
leaves. The sap continues to ascend from the 
roots to the leaves during the spring, but, as 
the season advances, it is gradually arrested 
and turned away from the leaves into new 
channels, in consequence of the development 
of the buds within their axia, and of the growth 
of the bud, with which the shoot, or vegetable 
axis, terminates, Thus the ascensional move. 
ment of the sap to the leaves in apring is sue. 
ceeded by a movement of the sap towards the 
buda about the end of summer, which is deaig- 
nated as the autumnal sap, In proportion as 
the current of sap in diverted from the leaves 
to the buda, the internodes, or naked intervals 
of atem between the leaves, become shorter, 
the leaves approximate, and finally cease to 
form, whilat these which were put forth in the 
earlier part of the season and are fully grown 
gradually change their color, a sure prestige of 
their approaching fall, The current of sap 
continues flowing to the buds till the close of 
the season of growth; and, the lateral and 
terminal buds having obtained their maximum 
development, the leaves fall from the axis or 
stem. We have now a naked, unbranched, 
defoliated shoot, with terminal and lateral 
buds; and in this condition the shoot remains 
above the ground through the winter months, 

It is the ever-varying hues of the dying 
leaves which give to the forest landscape its 
peculiar charm in the autumnal months, pro- 
duced mainly by the current of sap becoming 
diverted to the buds forming within their axils, 
A few more weeks, and the beauty is all gone. 
It has vanished like the rainbow painted on the 
storm-cloud. The stormy winds have swept the 
sky, and the trees are naked and defoliated. 

If we examine the buds on the exterior sur- 
face of this naked shoot, we shall find them 
elongated ovoid bodies, covered exteriorly with 
closely imbricated scales, and containing within 
their interior an incipient repetition of the shoot 
to which they are attached. This last fact is 
easily verified by making a longitudinal section 
through the centre of the bud from its apex to 
its base, and examining the section with a micro- 
scope, when the young shoot of the next spring, 
with all its leaves and internodes, will be seen 
already formed in an embryonic condition, await- 
ing the return of the conditions suitable for its 
development. Hence it is that many authors 
have assimilated the buds to the embryo, which, 
by its growth, is destined to give rise to a new 
individual, in which opinion we certainly co- 


incide. The embryo differs only from the bud 
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in developing after it ia separated from the 
parent plant, whereas the bud prodices a new 
branch on the living stem which gave it birth, 
It may therefore be called a fixed embryo, In 
both instances the bud and seed contain within 
their envelopes, in a rudimentary condition, 
the next season's growth, and are beautifully 
organized #0 aa to protect the embryo in thelr 
the cold of 


season of vegetable repose, and inaure thelr 


interior from winter, during the 
support and healthy evolution on the approach 
of the period of vegetable activity in early 
sprite. 

The Second Year's Growth,—In the preceding 
remarks, we have traced the development of a 
young beech-tree from the nut, and have given 
the history of its growth during the first year. 
It has been shown that, after the leaves have 
fallen from its stem, the buds which formed in 
their axils still remain attached te its surface, 
and that these buds contain within their scaly 
envelopes, in a rudimentary condition, a young 
shoot precisely like the one which gave them 
birth. 
out the winter months, but with the return of 
light and heat to the earth in spring vegetation 


This state of things continues through- 


recommences. The seed in the ground and the 
buds on the trees alike begin to germinate, and 
in both instances are but repetitions of the plant 
on which they originated. We know this to 
be the case with the seed, and we shall proceed 
to show that the same holds good with refer- 
ence to the bud, so that a tree, philosophically 
considered, is not an individual, but a collection 
of individuals, developing about a common axis, 
or stem, to which they remain attached from 
generation to generation, As the first year’s 
shoot only develops from the seed under suit- 
the 
so the bud 


able external conditions—otherwise seed 
continues inactive in the ground 
will only germinate on the first year’s shoot, or 
grow into a young branch, when the conditions 
are favorable. A certain amount of sap and 
sunlight are required, and if these cannot be 
obtained the bud will remain dormant, or the 
loaves will form without the internodes between 
them, 

Generally speaking, it ja the upper buds of 
the firat year’s shoot which are the firet to de- 
velop into branches, The reason of this fa, 
that the sap had a tendency to mount in the 
greatest force and abundance towards the upper 
leaves and bude of the firat year's shoot, ao that 
the inferior leaves were the first to detach them 
selves, and their bude did not receive enough 
notirishment to come to a perfeet atate, Hlenee 


it ia that the lower buds remain abortive, or are 
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only partially developed, while the upper form 
shoots, It ia partly on this account that the 
trunk of moat of our trees is naked and deprived 
of branches, However, the formation of the 
trunk is chiefly to be attributed to the fact that 
the principal axia, during the first year of ite 
growth, abstains from forming any shoots, 

Hy the development of the upper buds of the 
firat year's shoot, the sap ia set in clroulation 
throughout the ayatem of the plant, and the 
bark and wood, which, at the close of the grow: 
ing season in the autumn of the previous year, 
adhered firmly to each other, are now easily 
separable, on account of the flow of the sap 
between them, In consequence of this, the 
young elongated, already formed cells of the 
wood and bark of the previous year become 
again vitally active, and generate from the sap 
cells of precisely the same nature as themselves, 
the wood-cells forming the woody layer, and the 
bark-cells the new deposit of bark, whilst the 
cells retain their original cellular character at 
those points which correspond to the medullary 
rays. The shoots, terminal and lateral, are now 
to the parent shoot what the leaves were to it 
the first year—that is, they contribute to the 
formation and elaboration of the organizable 
material, or sap, out of which the woody stratum 
and bark layer are formed, and thus increase 
the circumference, and, at the same time, the 
strength of the primary parent shoot. Towards 
the end of the second year the current of sap 
is again diverted from the leaves of the young 
secondary shoots to the buds forming in their 
axils, the newly formed stratum of wood and 
bark hardens, and the bark and wood again 
become firmly adherent. The tree is again de- 
foliated, and the second generation of shoots 
contains beneath the scaly envelopes of their 
buds the next year’s growth, safely protected 
till warm weather comes. With the commence- 
ment of spring the buds throw off their scales 
and develop their leaves and internodes, and 
in this manner will the tree continue to grow 
through the next and the following years, each 
annual growth being only a repetition of the 
same phenomena, in the course of time the 
tree arrives at an adult state, ite leaves undergo 
a change of organization, and it produces flowers 
and fruit for « series of years, 

Now this course of events is left engraven on 
the exterior bark of the stem, as well as in its 
interior, in the wood-rings visible on ite cross 
section, the number of which shows the age of 
the tree, Mach branch and twig has ite own 
peculiae history of growth written as legibly 
by nature on ite outer bark as if a record had 
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been kept artificially. If we compare one shoot 
with another, we shall soon find that separate 
trees of the same or different species do not 
exhibit a greater difference of growth than two 
shoots on the same tree, 

When the young shoot unfolda itaelf from 
the bud in early spring, and the reales fall off, 
they leave a trace of themselves on the exte- 
rior bark, and we recognize, by the numerous 
girdles, or bud-rings, the place where the grow- 
ing shoot during winter remained in a atate of 
rest. Now it is evident that the upper and 
under boundaries between two seta of bud- 
rings immediately following one another give 
the growth of the shoot for one season; and 
as these bud-rings continue visible often many 
years on the bark, by counting the number of 
sets of bud-rings, and comparing their interven- 
ing portions of stem, we are enabled to ascer- 
tain the number of years’ growth of an old 
axis, and the rate that growth as it were to 
follow. But this is not all; for the leaves, as 
well as the bud-scales, when they fall from the 
stem, leave a cicatrice, or scar, on the bark, 
which marks their point of attachment, and 
thus we can ascertain, from the number of leaf- 
scars between two successive bud-traces, the 
number of leaves which were produced during 
the season. The clearest marks of these bud- 
traces and leaf-scars are visible on the beech, 
the mountain ash, and the horse-chestnut, 
where they continue for several yéars. They 
are less apparent on the oak, the linden, and 
the fir, where they are not visible on the old 
axis through the growth and changes going on 
in the bark. 





PLAY-HOUSES FOR CHILDREN. 


Provivence, June 7, 1859. 
L. A. Gonry, Esa. 

Dear Sin: I was so much pleased with an 
account of a play-house for children contained 
in your January number, that I resolved that 
my grandchildren (seven in number) should 
have the benefit of a similar establishment. It 
is of about the same dimensions of that de- 
scribed by you, built of clear white pine boards, 
planed on both sides and matched, It has a 
portico at the entrance, is painted white inside 
and out, has three windows, each of a single 
casement, glazed with seven-by-nine glass, and 
raised, when necessary, by the assistance of 


aprings, Although Lam no mechanic, yet hav 


lng plenty of thine at my disposal, I thought I 
l there 


fore commetived the work, and completed the 


would try my skill in house building, 


FOR CHILDREN, 
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same in about a fortnight without assistance, 
and yet, I believe, to the entire satisfaction of 
all who have witnessed the result of my labor, 
I kept the children in ignorance of the purpose 
of ita erection until it was finished; and it waa 
quite amusing to Haten to their questions and 
romarka aa the work progressed, They thought, 
if it wae for an office for grandfather—aa 1 had 
led them to belleve--that it was rather small 
for the purpose, They wished to know how it 
waa to be furnished, and were told that a table, 
a few chaira, and some olive planta would be 
placed init, Then came the question, '*What 
are olive-plants, and where are they to be 
placed?’ They were told that no plants in 
creation are so beautiful when properly trained, 
but that sometimes they would grow crooked, 
and then we must use sticks to straighten them, 
and if any of grandfather’s should be crooked, 
they would then be allowed no longer a place in 
the house. And so, having furnished the room 
with a table, a stuffed lounge of the proper size, 
four chairs, a set of drawers, and a cupboard, 
with al! the necessary fixings, the children were 
called together for the purpose of dedicating 
the house. I told them that it was to be their 
play-house, and was to be called ‘‘ Rose Cot- 
tage,’’ a fine rose-bush having been placed 
opposite each of the windows on the outside. 
They were taker entirely by surprise, and the 
cheering, clapping of hands, and other demon- 
strations of joy that succeeded this announce- 
ment were ample remuneration for the labor 
that had been expended. 
be housekeeper the first week, and the others 


The oldest was to 


in succession; and when they were all seated 
around the table, for which miniature cakes 
and biscuits had been prepared, with suitable 
accompaniments, it was a sight worth seeing ; 


“i 


and | told them these were my “‘olive-plants.”’ 


Yours truly, GRANDFATHER, 


_ “7ee © 


MORNING-LAND., 


DUPFFRY. 


LIFE’S 
BY JOUN 


Lirr's Morning-Land—how beantifal tt ia! 
With golden palaces that reach their apires, 
Gleamlog and giletening jo auroral fires, 

Vato the blue of Heaven's o'erbending biles 

Where stately palma do thrill beneath the kina 
Of soft, volaptucus aire; and Hope conspires 
With Youth to plame the fight of quick desires 

For love, and fame, and wealth, and mightliness 

Life's Morning- Laud |—1 see them once again 

Thy mountaina blue, and flowery vales between 

Hut ah, throngh blinding teara, ontwrang by palal 

Thy palaces are rilne, and the sheen 

Ofthy warm ehkiew hae vanlehed with the trata 


Of Hope and Yotithethe things that might have been! 








Ada Govny's LANY'A 


POREPHINGGS PANMWRELEL TH 


Hy Henniene @ eee 


Paseweist Th liv¥ee Peed te luneed 

That howe he Hemet be daleey 

Aimbitivn e eeld and ehilling hand 
Hiath lad thee be the ehelhe 

i lave then wat, th 
Hlavall 

thy nme iipe 
Whene'et | lovk to Heaven 


Hel thaw Haet epurhed 
Khe thee Biven, 


nate ehall bramble s 


Hut mark my worde!l beheld thy fame 
An floeidental Giagl 

Aud she whe loves thee all tow well 
Will weep thee when afar 

rhy a 
And ali 


tiny te linked to mina, 
it may not be 
That happiness and glory's wreath 


Are yet lu etove for thee 


fh nol the laurel never more 
Phall twine amid thy hale 

Hut thea, ta loneliness and grief, 
Phalt yleld to wild deapalr, 

While I, 


Will cling to thee the more 


with depth of woman's love, 


When all thy greutness and thy fume 


Thy glory-eall are o'er 


Varewelll Remember, Josephine 
Will yet deplore thy fate, 
When thou, ln bitterness of grief, 
Mhalt mourn her lows too late 
Varewell! My warm and melting heart 
rhy coldness has forgiven, 
And Josephine will pray for thee 
W hene'er she looks to Heaven 


TO A BUNSET CLOUD, 

HY CHARLOTTS A, STUART, 

Liworn, oh, linger a moment, rowy-hued cloud of the west! 

Let the soft shade of thy glory over ua lovingly reat 

All the dark world thou art brightening with thy warm, 
radiant emile; 

Hili-top and valley entreat thee, “Linger, oh, linger 
awhile!" 


Darkly the winter day glided, sunbeams were timid and 
ahy; 

Bat now the pent-up effulgence breaks on the west glort- 
ously; 

Even the mountain snow blushes, sweetly reflecting thy 
amile 

Snatch not so quickly the rosetlat—linger, oh, linger 
awhile! 


Rare are the curtains of erimson, caught up and tasselled 
with gold; 

Shades such as garnish the sea-shella tumble in many a 
fold ; 

Ever the 'broidery changes, blending In hue after hue, 

Where, 0 fastidious cloudlet, caught ye such purple and 
blue? 


Fickle as beautiful art thou! 
away, 

Leaving the scene thou didst gladden coldly enveloped ia 
gray— 


E’en now thou 'rt gliding 


NAPULBON 


HOOR AND 














MAGABING, 


Veetion Hut ehaduw of henute heed eo the dae ohe thon 
Woven th oho DEIMHE Heete, Whappliie the Joufheriig 
aun 


Came la the feae heed aplend * heek th We eileen aeale 

Baie Hine When Vielohe Bll Pheeeiogs Held bh WHE henele 
Hhele dae Pela 

When wdiy watehing the day wane, dreading the paid 
Binnie etaF 

Come with thy light and the beauty, drive all one eadneee 
awar: 


BUNKERAMS, 


Bunbeame! sunheame avery where 
Lightly darting through the ale 
tin each leaf, and branch, and tree, 
hu the bill, and on the lew 

Now beside the eryetal brook 
Roeking for soma ehaded Hoult | 

On the ofean's erestad wave 


Where the birds thelr aoft wings lave 


Through the window, on the Moor, 
Yourtog ta the open dove 

On the head of some young ehild, 
On the mother, pale and mild | 

On the felde of waving corn | 
Through the eloude of early morn | 
Airongest in the noonday's glare 
Runbeamal eunbeame every where 


On the glacter's giistentng snow 
Where the Alpine fow'rete blow; 

On the mountain's rocky height, 

On the river flashing bright 

Peeping through the summer shower ; 
Lifting up the drooping fow'r 

In the sunset's hues most rare 


Bunbeames! sunbeams everywhere! 


Like all blessings, they are fair, 
Bhowing a Creator's care 

O'er all mortals here below, 

Rich or poor, the high or low, 

Like kind words, they come and go, 
Giving Joy, and healfng woe 

Like the smiles that lighten care 
Are the sunbeams every where, 


SONNET. 


Deatn! mysterious messenger from heaven, 
Who atills by a single stroke the throbbing heart, 
Bidding the soul to other realms depart, 
Say, what art thou to whom this power Is given? 
To thee, all living, one by one muat bow, 
And leave the complex fabric of each frame 
To mingle back ‘mong elements the same 
From whence ‘twas taken, Tell me, what art thou? 
To some, the herald of ne'er ending bliss; 
To others, the dread angel of despatr ; 

The first thou send'st to spheres more pure than this, 
The last, their sinking souls they know not where 
To all, of every age and every clime, 

The Alpha of eternity—the Omega of time, 











PORTRY, 


LHtAAIRH 


' wpe 


+ heheh eee 


ANH CUPTH 


Ad awed Tit 
Aa wares 
He Phaneed ba 


(He HINEHINe Wee Obie lhe 


phere at pine 


He A Meee tibia beetle 


HE UW POE bide, Oe Hiheewine and Bae 
Huw, tise wee bud hay iv wel pubnul 
By Phatiiha & hated ehonld Hevee he poe 

Fou cannet be gold, and Fon wae Hab he eruel 
Hheimenher, dows Lissa, | ain wane bab & hee 


| 

| 

Phue Cupid entinated, and dows little biel 
| 


Heygardl | warhing and pradenee the while, 
Just bent a tood ear to the vole af the eharme 

Nor dreamed such a daring a'er guilty of wuile 
Aine, protly Liseie found oul, bo her sorrow, 

The dear little darling wae sometimes a pieagne; 
Buch a dance ae he led her wae toally dintreseiig, 

And oflen she Wished merry Cupid la Hague! 


Hie bathed tn the toate ae they fell from her eyelid, 
Iie toneed her with Kinees from eariiont dawn, 
Ile pouted, he plead 
Tih, te 


he conted, and Carew her, 


im Oalllog bin tose bed, ehe fyund bin & thorn! 


THK KING OF THE BEAUTIFUL, 


HY WW. hb, AnH 

A PAINTER onde, half dreaming, leaned him 
(inivet hie ensel, where there stood 

A frame with canvas boned upon it, 


White ae snow thateh on the wood 


I'll paint the beautiful,” the patater 
Uttered as he bowed hie head; 
‘And that will be most noble nature, 
With her sheens of glory spread 


"T'l) palnt the noon-time with ite splendor; 
Cause the day and night to moet; 
Aud make the stern and grim old mountains 


Iu the etreamleta bathe thelr feet 


TLL paint the ocean in its anger- 

When the dread Sirocco raves— 
When cannon balla of incensed heaven 

Sink subdued beneath the waves 





"Or L'il paint the glorious morning, 
With its golden tresses bright; 
Or the modest form of evening, 
With the frowns of coming night.” 


Here the painter, gazing downward, 
Drank still deeper of his dream ; 
Ta naught more beautiful,’ he marmared, 


* Than these for a limner's theme?" 


“Ah! ['ll paint a fair Madonna, 
With a gentle, deep blue eye; 
With features fairer than the moraing— 
Fairer than the ether sky. 


"And lot I'd wreathe a amile of gladness 
Round those features fair and bright, 
Just like the streamlet, when the breezes 
Wreathe it into ripples light, 


“Or IT might paint sweet childhood dying, 
Like the rose cut down too soon ; 





Which in the reaper's way was lying, 
Who killed it ere it 'gan to bloom." | 
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(Moat reapect fully ineerthed to Minn Anwad 


Ady 


the 
Ab the patink th hl 


PL ML A LLL 


hand 


Hineeel the palit 


fe Hehehe Blew haben He Hhbhieee 
Pub & thee OHH ee eta 
Al) TL) balboa tae | Pehl 
Hh, Ponld t plebHPe ne the btn 
With all ie deen, Haibane Plinelnee 
Vu thie dae Where He eHeltined 
Hut the palnlee daded dejeetod 
On the wnmarked Con¥ae pened | 
For he kuew the theme weet wlocione 
ho bie mortal band wae dead 
But etill, O mnnert ve have told m 
ty a sellout whispering 
That ofall thing Hoorth beauleuue 
The wind le greatest, aud the king 


WITHHRKED FLOWERS 


Witeinaon) 


HY ViHuITATvUe Hur 


The flowers you sent, enehanting one, 
That bloomed tn eummer's parting day, 
Like mlete beneath @ fervent sun, 
Are withering, alae, away! 
Their crumbling stamens die and fall, 
And mingle with thee native dust, 
Like flowers of love that held ta thrall 
My young heart's truest love and trust 


In youth-time's fay more trustful hour, 
Along my life's storm-shadowed way 

I found that cheered me many a flower, 
Then sighed to see it waste away; 

Ali! froste will come in every year, 
And cast their blight on summer's bloom ; 

And autumn's ralo-drop seems the tear 


That nature sheds on summer's tomb 


Fair human flowers have faded fast 
From bowers | loved to linger near; 
And when I ponder on the past, 
My heart's lorn language is a toar 
You, oft I dream of perished ones, 
With soul that feels a keen regret, 
For memory deems them brilliant sana 
"Neath life's horizon darkly set, 


There 's sorrow, fair one, in my soul 
That seems to welgh my spirit down— 


‘ 


And | have tried within “ the bowl 
The demon grief to soothe or drown; 

Then blame me not that thus I grieve, 
And breathe a plaintive tone to thee, 

That in the wreath of song I weave, 


I bind the sad anemone,* 


Oft, oft when in the festal crowd, 
When pleasure hovered round the bowl 
Have sad thoughts like a tempest cloud 
Bedimmed the sunlight of my soul; 
But now | have & wish or dream 
That hope and Joy may yet be mine, 
Aud that upon life's rapid stream 
My «pirit's barque may glide with thine, 


— 


* Greek emblem of despair, 
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THE COTTAGE ON THE MOOR. 
BY MRA. L. A. K. BROSS. 


On, give me back my native land, 
Her ‘‘ banks and braes’’ once more, 
Her rushing gales, 
And sleeping vales, 
And the “cottage on the moor.’ 


There's many a ‘ boasted laud”’ more fair, 
And many a sky is bluer, 

But the jolly lad 

That wears the plaid, 
And the “ bonnie lass,” are truer. 


My native hills! your rngged steeps 
Are dear in song and story ; 

The hardy brave, 

The rocky cave, 
And the tale of blood and glory! 


Scotland! I love your heather bells, 
Your sea-girt wave-washed shore, 
And more | love, 
W here’er I rove, 


“The cottage on the moor 


"Twas there my “blue-eyed Mary” dwelt, 
And there | learned to love her; 

But Mary sleeps, 

And Allan weeps, 
While shadows round him hover. 


Oh, give me back my own dear land! 
Her ‘‘ banks and braes” once more, 
The trees that wave 
O'er Mary's grave, 


And “ the cottage on the moor.” 


Thue mang a lonely, wandering Seot 
At eve bealide my door; : 
Though yours agona, 
I love that eon 


"The cottage on the moor!" 


OCTOBER, 
HY A. MAKITA BRACH, 


THe woods of October, how brightly they gleam, 
When sunlight le streaming thelr branches between ; 
The erimeon and orange, the green and the gold, 

All forming a pletare moet fair to behold! 

| love there to wander at twilight alona, 

And list to the wild wind's low, musioal moan, 

As it slngeth a dirge for the sammer departed, 

A requiem low for the desolate-hearted, 


The akies of October, how soft ls thelr hue, 

Whea sunlight and rovelight are blended with blue, 

And fair fleecy clouds float in quiet away, 

Like islands of peace in some beaatifal bay! 

And when night draweth round her dark mantle of gloom, 
The fair shining stare the deep darkness illume, 

Aud glimmer like lights In those mansions of love 

Which Christ hath prepared for His children above, 


© dear native month! best beloved of the year! 

The children of summer may call thee severe, 

Aud weep that thy rude winds should scatter the flowers 
Which blossomed so brightly la summer's gay bowers; 





But to me, with instruction thou ever art rife ; 

For thou bringest to mind the October of life; 

And youth's summer, I know, is not always to stay, 
Not always we bask in the sunlight of May. 


A PARTING LAY. 
BY ALONE. 


Tuartwx of me, O sister, dearest! 
When the sunlight goes, 

When to heaven thy heart is nearest, 
And its love o'erflows, 

Gaze into the twilight bast’ning 
Into atill dark night, 

Like our Father's gentle chast’ning— 
Shadows, then moonlight! 


Think of me! let thy thoughts wander 
Free through memory's field, 

Plucking flowers for thy heart's chamber, 
Fragrance sweet to yield— 

Which, in danger, woe, and suff'ring, 
Will give strength to thee, 

Memory's pure and spotless offering, 
Flung from life's wild sea, 


Think of me when*thou art kneeling 
Low before God's throne, 

With His love about thee stealing, 
Name the absent one 

Ask God's love may hover round me 
With a strength ning light, 

And enfold me late and early 
In life's long, bleak night 


Pray for me! this load of madd'ning 
Thought so deep and wild, 

Tells me every day, more sadd'ning, 
I'm no more a child, 

Sister, dear! softly remember 
When the night comes down, 

And the gales of ead September 
Wail ia dirges round, 


Ay! remember me then sadly, 
Think of my lone heart, 

With ite wealth of feeling madly 
Torn, and flung apart; 

Wrestling with the mighty voloes 
Which all sammon me 

To where fame the soul rejolees 
With ite minatrelay, 


Oh the grand, enblime conceptions 
I hold in my heart! 

Cherished with such wild affections, 
Must they die—depart? 

Ay! life's bitter freesing glances 
Wither op my hopes, 

And my tree of fruitful fancies 
Woops, while it invokes 


Now “good-by |" the sunlight 's steeping 
All around tn light, 

But deep woe, and wild, sad weeping 
Cometh with the night 

Wounded heart cries, strange, low, walling 
Will ascend on high; 

These, all these, the night ls velliag-— 
Oh, one inet good-by | 
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AUTUMN MUSINGS. 
BY MABRL GRAY. 


Wuew the lengthening nights of the year grow cold, 
When the forests are clad in crimson and gold, 
When the fields their russet and brown bave put on, 
And the birds to their southern homes have gone, 

I sit and ponder the joys that are fled 

With the season that has to eternity sped. 


There were hopes that beat high in my throbbing heart 
That no longer claim of my being a part. 

Gelden and glowing with heaven’s own hue, 

Transient they proved as the morning dew ; 

Like clouds they were in the sunset sky 

Which the evening breeze wafteth so swiftly by. 


There were friends, oh, so dear, the fair and the good, 
That with me in grief and in happiness stood— 

They have gone with the hours to their dreamless sleep, 
And above their graves I scarce caa weep ; 

For doth not the voice of ayes tell 

It is God who hath taken, he doeth well? 


There were friends that I loved in the sweet spring-time, 
Who had faithless proved ere the summer's prime; 

And for these [ mourn with a deeper woe 

Than for those over whom the bright flowers grow. 

For the dead there's a chastened sorrow born; 

But the thought of the faithless bath ever a thorn, 


Guard and conceal it as we will, 

The sting is left, and it rankles still 
Whenever we think on the treacherous arta 
That wounded our often too trusting hearts; 
And oh, the bitterest woe we cau feel, 

We ever strive from the world to conceal! 


When the lengthening nights of the year grow cold, 
Ae the earth through ite orbite again hath rolled, 
Will I sit and ponder even as now, 

With a saddened heart and thoughtful brow? 
When the autumn comes to the earth again, 

Will my musings then be of joy or pain? 


HYMN TO THE SOUTHERN BREEZE, 
wy Jd. Mw. Tf 
Burese of the southern elime, 
W here sweet maynolina rise, 
And stately palme and tulips wave 


Their branches to the skies! 


I love thy murm'ring volee, 
And yentio rastiing tread, 

When far beyond the weetern bills 
Thy golden sun has fed ; 


When sinks In gloomy night 
The twilight's softer shade 
Oh, often in some lonely bower 


In ellence IT have stayed, 


And listened to thy breath 
Of music Ul my heart 

Throbb'd with a quick, impulsive beat 
That thy loved tones impart 


Thon bless'd art thou, O breeze, 
From far-off sunny elimes, 
When through our northern forest-trees 


Your low, sweet music chimes, 





Enigmas. 


ANSWERS TO CHARADE AND ENIGMA IN SEP- 
TEMBER NUMBER. 
6. Cast-a- net. 7. Last. 
ANSWER TO MISCELLANEOUS ENIGMA IN SEPTEMBER 
NUMBER. 


Independence of Character. 
CHARADE. 
8. 
My first—yet how shall I express 
What language ne'er explain'd? 
Ah, no! let Anna's eyes confess 
Where its warm influence reign'd 
My second, in a leathern case, 
Oft journeys many a mile ; 
And bears to many a distant place 
Affection's anxious smile 
My whole the softest language speaks 
That fancy can impart; 
It paints with blushes Anna's cheeks, 
But triumphs o'er her heart. 


9 


Fon thee, my fret, what risks are run! 

How many thousands are undone! 

My neat, a trusty guard at night, 

To ward off harm til! morning light; 

My whole oft decks a blooming bride, 

At once her ornament and pride 

ENIGMA, 
10 

ALt men at times have me, and act thereon ; 
And doing eo, ‘tie eald cannot do wrong; 
Hut some there are of whom muat people may 
Juat the reverse, and euch are made to poy 
In puree, of person, of some other way 
For having me, although by such unsought 
And that of whieh they ennnot bear the thought; 
And though aalike the world's approved one, 
They had me not before their acts were done 


RIDDLES, 
il 

Two brothers wisely kept apart, 
Together ne'er employ'd, 

Though to one purpore we are bent, 
Kuch takes a different side 

To ue no head nor mouth belongs, 
Yet plain our tongues appear 

With them we never speak a word, 
Without them useless are 

In blood and wounds we deal, yet good 
ln tamper we are proved | 

From passion we are alwaye free, 
Yot oft with anger moved 

We travel much, yet pris'ners are, 
And close confined to boot} 

Can with the feetest horse keep pace, 
Yot always yo on foot 
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NOVELTIES FOR OCTOBER, 


Pig. 1 





Fig. 1.—Fichu, or cape for a low-necked blue velvet ribbon, and has a light bird of Para- 


lin, trimmed by bars of narrow black velvet, me 8 
ig. 3. 


dress. The material is very fine French mus- | dise plume to the left. 
and a double row of embroidered flouncing; | 


the flounce is continued into lapels, crossing 
at the waist. 








a | e Fig. 3.—-Hat for the approaching season. 
\ \ The shape is covered by black velvet, and the 
sloping brim has no ornament. A curtain of 

Fig. 2.—Bonnet of pale blue crape, intended rich lace falls from it over the crown. Inside 
for a young lady. It is crossed by bands of the brim is a half cap of thulle, and a band of 
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eurrant-colored eatin, in platted folds, passes 
from the wide across the brow, 


Vie 4 





Fig, 4.—Chohe pelgne of roseccolored ribbon, 
black lave, and green leaves, 





Vig. A, 3 
af muslin, with a wrought flounee, and batids 


of wrought inserting, 


Pig. 7, 





Fig. 5.—Céche peigne, or headdress for an 
elderly person, of lace and velvet ribbon, The 
elastic is to be passed around the comb. 

Figs. 6 and 7.—Undersleeves for the open or 
pagoda style. Fig. 6 has a deep flounce and 
puff of net, edged by Valenciennes ; the puff is 
barred, or caught up by narrow velvet ribbon, 
of any shade that may be preferred. Fig. 7 is 
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INFANT’S SHOE, 








Cor of white cashmere, braid with crimson silk braid. Line it with crimson satin, quilted ; 
put on crimson buttons, and make the button-holes of the same colored silk. Stitch it neatly to- 


gether. 
30* 
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EVENING-DRESS. 


(See Diagram, page 355.) 





Iw selecting one of the newest and prettiest 
dresses of the season for illustration, we have 
heen Influenced by ita almplicity of atyle and 
taste, To be appreciated, it must be seen in 
contrast with those which are loaded with orna 
ment, This drew is made in pink tarleton, It 
lias a double akirty the upper one ia looped up 
with large bows of black velvet ribbon, The 
body is made round at the bottom, and finished 
with a draping of folds at the top, The sleeve 
in peculiar; it consinte of a broad fold of the 
tarleton, plaited into the armhole, surmounted 
by an epaulette in black velvet, not compressed 
down to the arm, but adapting iteelf to the 
spread of the folda of the tarleton, Under all 
ja a short, full sleeve, of clear, white tarleton, 
which produces the beat effect by the relief 
which it affords, 


in white tarleton, having bows of white satin 


The same drees ia aleo made 





ribbon and white satin epaulette, 


This very 
pretty fabric has a peoullar mivantage for eve 
ning wear, as it lights up remarkably well, 


~ 2 eee 


BRAIDING PATTERN FOR A NOTE-CASK, 
(Nee engraving, page A) 


Mitertala 
cord, Ne, a 


Velvet, with Hussla wilh braid and gold 


Tun mode of making up note-cases has been 
a0 frequently deseribed in this magazine, it is 
unnecessary to repeat it, The velvet for a note 
case should be all in one plece, Silk braid, 
slivhtly lighter or darker than the velvet, with 
a gold thread laid on at the edge, will look 
better, and be more durable than gold braid, 
If the braid be even of a different color, pro 
vided it contrasts well, it is unexceptionable, 
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DIAGRAM OF EVENING DRESS. 
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LETTERS FOR MARKING, 
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Ir ia worked in two colors, crimson and deep 
maize, blue and deep maize, light and dark 
green, blue and scarlet, and, of course, 
brilliant of all, scarlet but this last, 
though very effective, has a tendency to tarnish 
and tosuffer from that ill-usage which all useful 
Whatever 
the 
pattern is to be preserved in the usual way, by 
working in the thread not in use at the back 


most 


and gold; 


purses are preordained to undergo, 
may be the colors selected for this purse, 


i ef ) , 
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CROCHET, 


= 5 
ec ee 

= ~< 
a 


in me = 


Hi 


until it is again required, It is now the general 
plan to gather one end in, and leave the other 
square for the sake of distinguishing the gold 
from the silver, by any light, however dim ; 
but if it should be wished to display the design 
as much as possible, the purse can be left square 
at both ends, finished by a rich steel fringe to 
correspond, If the two ends are different, as in 
our design, then there must be the fringe at 
one end and the tassel at the other. 
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BORDERS FOR MATS, 


Wan Say 
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No. 1.—The materials required for this bor- 
der are white O. P, beads, with one dark ay: 
and beading cotton. The ey ht ive a 
section of the circle only. It is ed « r a 
woven band of beads, six besite Ps 'D, "with n 
single line of loops at the inner side, and a 
double one on the outer edge. There being the 





ee ; = 





sume number of beads on every row of the 
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IN 0. P. BEADS. 
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band, the largest should be used for the outer 
circle, The depth of color indicates the differ 
ent kinds of beads, Care must be taken to 
join the threads very strongly, and so that the 
ends will always be concealed within a bead, 
The loops or fringes are added after the band is 
made, 

No. 2.—The colors are used in this border, 





namely, white, and two distinct shades of am- 
ber, blue, green, or any other hue which will 
suit the mat it is intended totrim, A series of 
vandykes, of the darkest shade, divides the | 


This band must 


color, 
be woven like the other, and the loops added 
These borders look well with a 
centre of plain rich-colored velvet. 


white from the light 


afterwards, 
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ARTICLES 


GLASS BASKETS. 


Baskets in a variety of elegant forma, adapted 
both for use and ornament, may be constructed 
of glass, ribbon, ete. on the same principles as 


boxes. To describe, or even enumerate, all the 
shapes in which glass baskets are made would 
be needless and encroach upon our limits, They 
admit of almost every combination of figure, 
and afford a good opportunity for the display of 
taste and elegance in their construction. We 
shall offer a few select patterns only, which may 
be copied with advantage ; and various improve- 
ments may be made upon each of them, before 
any decidedly new combinations of form are at- 
dempted, 
For the 
following pieces of glass are to be procured: A 


first shape which occurs to us the 
front and back, matching exactly with each 


other, as a, Fig. 24; two ends, as b, the sides of 


Fig. 24. 


which must be of the same baad as the two 
lower sides of the back and front, represented 
in dotted lines (Fig. 24, a); an oblong piece 
for the bottom, the sides of which must be 
equal to the lower edges of the front and back, 
and its ends equal to those of 6; and two other 
oblong pieces for the covers, the sides of which 
must be of the same length as each of the upper 
edges of the front and back a, and their ends 
equal to those of the side pieces 6, The front, 
back, sides, 
fastened together by means of narrow ribbon, 
in the same manner as the different parts of 


and bottom of the box are to be 


glass boxes. A piece of stout wire, covered 
with silk, is then to be fixed by its ends from 
the upper point of the back to the upper point 
of the front ; 
after being neatly bound with ribbon, are to be 
fastened by the upper corners of their binding, 
either with hinges of strong silk or fine tough 


and to this wire the two covers c, 


wire. The handle may be made of pasteboard, 
strengthened with wire, covered with silk, and 
sewed by its ends to the upper points of the 
back and front. 
be lined with puffed silk and wadding, or in any 
All the 
edges of the lower part of the basket, the covers, 
should then be finished with 


The interior of the basket may 


other manner that fancy may dictate, 


and the handle 


FOR 








| 


| cisely in a similar way to the one we have just 





FANCY FAIRS. 


fringed ribbon or fringed silk, tacked to the 
binding; and, if the glass be 
plain, a fine medallion, en- 
circled by a wreath of roses, 
etc. In wax or rich paper, or a 
fine bouquet of flowers only, 
may be gummed tothe centre 
of the front and back pieces, 
(Fig. 25.) Transparent glass 
may also be used, and the 
interior parts decorated with 
paintings on velvet; or the 
various pieces which com- 
pose the basket may be formed of painted in- 
The handle 


Fig. 25 





stead of transparent or plain glass, 
may also be ornamented with various neat and 
elegant trimmings. 

A basket of a more difficult construction may 
be made in the following manner: Procure for 
the top and bottom two octagon pieces, as a, 
(Fig. 26) ; and for the sides, 
which are formed of anupper 
and a lower series, sixteen 
pieces, as b b; the narrow 
edges of all these must be 
equal to the several sides of 
the top and bottom pieces a. 
Being first separately bound 
with narrow ribbon, they are 
to be tacked in pairs by their 
wide ends, and then fastened 
together by the sides of each 
pair; the bottom piece is also 
to be bound and fixed in the 
usual manner to the ends 
of the lower series of side 
pieces. The top must be 
fastened with silk, ribbon, 
or wire hinges by its binding, in such a manner 
that it may fall upon and rest on the inside of 
the edges of the upper series of side pieces. 
The handle may be formed of pasteboard and 
covered with silk, and sewed firmly to 
(Fig. 27.) The whole 
of the binding and the sides of the handles may 





wire, 
the edges of the basket. 


then be ornamented in the same manner as 
those of the basket first described. The glass 
may be either plain, ground, painted, or trans- 
parent, with small paintings on velvet inside. 
The lining may be puffed or plain, according to 
the fancy of the maker. 

Another basket, which may by some persons 
be considered of a superior form, is made pre- 
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described, with this addition, namely: that a 
row of oblong pieces, equal in length to the 
upper edges of the lower series and the lower 
edges of the upper series of side pieces, are 
carried entirely round the 

Fig. 28. centre of the basket, fast- 

ened to each other by the 
ends, and to the pieces 
above and below them by 
their sides, These oblong 
pieces are usually orna- 
mented with a running 
pattern, worked in rice 
paper on their surface, on 
velvet inside them, or 
otherwise, according to 
the taste and powers of 





Fig. 29. the artist. (Fig. 23.) 
+, A very elegant basket 
: \ may also be made in an 
3 b octagon or hexagon shape, 


with the sides cut as in 
Fig. 29. These may be 
7 bound and fastened to- 

gether in the manner we 
have before directed in other-cases; or ribbon 
may be gummed round the edges of each piece, 
and, when dry, other slips of ribbon may be 
fastened to them with gum, so as to connect 
the side pieces at a with the respective sides of 
the bottom, in the manner of hinges. Ribbons 
are then to be attached to the points b b of the 
pieces forming the sides, by means of which 
they are to be tied together, the fastenings 
heing made to assume the forms of elegant 
bows. A piece of whalebone, with ribbon 
twisted round it, or otherwise decorated, ac- 
cording to fancy, will form the handle; it is to 
be bent over the basket, and tied down to the 
bows by which the side pieces are fastened, 
The shape of the basket may be varied by 
making the side pieces longer and narrower 
than Fig. 29; in this case it is advisable to 
use plain glass, lined with paintings on velvet. 
If the side pieces should be cut as Fig. 29, or 
still broader, the basket will of course be more 
flat and open; and as the inside of it will be 
most exposed to view, it should be handsomely 
lined with puffed silk, or be made of stained or 
painted glass. 

Common glass may be used for baskets. It 
may also be made to resemble ground glass, by 
gumming or pasting crépe lisse entirely over the 
surface of one side. The ribbon is then attached 
to the edges as before described, letting its edge 
on one side neatly cover the edge of the crépe. 
Paintings may be executed on the crépe lisse 








with water colors, a little gum being mixed 
with the water used in the process, to prevent 
the color from running. One color must be 
allowed to dry before another is laid over it. 

Various other elegant ornaments may be 
formed of glass, as allumette-cases, what-nots, 
ete., by applying the principles laid down in 
the foregoing descriptions, These and their 
decorations we leave to the reader's ingenuity 
and taste ; as, were we to describe the number- 
leas articles which are or might be formed of 
this beautiful material, and the combinations of 
ornament with which they may be embellished, 
our task would be almost endless, 
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NEW STYLE FOR GENTLEMEN'S COLLARS. 
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THE ART OF ORNAMENTAL HAIR-WORK, 

We come now to a different set of plaita from 
any that have gone before; and as they are all 
worked more or less pon one common prin 


diple, 


we think it beat to take the simplest of them 


viz., in groups of four strands at a time, 
(the common Close Plait) first, and to deseribe 


the working of it very fully, The beginner 
should practise this frequently before proceed 
inu with any of the others, because, when once 
the principle of working it is clearly under 
the 


working any of the others, stibsequently, will 


astound, cause of any accidental errors in 
then be readily perceived and as easily avoided 
in future; while, on the other hand, if any of 
the others are attempted too soon, mistakes 
are very likely to ocour, to the disappointment 
of the worker, disappointment mixed with much 
annoyance, from not knowing how to reetify the 
mistakes, 

From these plaits being worked in groups of 
4 strani 


some number of strands which will divide by 4 


ata time, it becomes nec essary to use 


without a remainder, such as 16, 24, 32, 40, 48, 
64, 
chulse 
than 


The diagrams, for the sake of simplicity, re 


We mention these numbers be 
find it 


uch numbers as 12, 28, 36, 


BO. or 06, 


hairworkers better to use them 


ete, 


present only 16 strands, arranged in 4 groups 
of 4 


atrands 


strands each, If any larger number of 


for instance, 32—are to be used for 
the work, they must be arranged in 8 groups, 
wt even distances apart, taking care that each 
group is always kept ina line with the opposite 
group. 

Aa each group ia to be worked, the table must 
be turned so as to bring that group nearest to 
you. Kach group is numbered, or supposed to 
be numbered, 1, 2, 3, 4, from the lest to the right, 
as shown in diagram A, 

The rules are divided into short lines, the in 
structions contained in each line referring to 
the condition of the table, or, rather, the ar- 
rangement of the group at a particular time, 
for the arrangements vary after every line has 
been worked, 

‘3o,. 2,10, 2,"’ means that the strands 
4, should be 
altered firat to 1, 3, 2, 4, by putting 3 over 2, 


To 


Thua, 
which are now numbered 1, 2, 3, 


and next to 3, 2, 1, 4, by putting 1 over 2, 


repeat, 


means to alter 1, 2, 3, 4to 3, 2, 1, 4, 
But if the rule had been written, 
3 0. 2, 


lo. 2, 
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it would mean that 1, 2, 3, 4 should be ultl- 
mately changed to 2, 1, 3, 4, The reason of 
this is as follows: The first line directs you to 
put 3 over 2; by doing so you alter the strands 
from 1, 2, 3, 4 to 1, 3, 2, 4, 
further instructions in this line, you take your 


As there are no 


hands away from the table, and see what the 
next line directs, It is, that you are to put 1 
over 2, You must completely forget what you 
have previously’'done, and must look at the 
strands in their present order, and think of 
them as 1, 2, 3, 4 (not 1, 3, 2,4). Then, when 
you comply with the directions in the second 
line, you alter 1, 2, 3, 4 into 2, 1, 3, 4; and, if 
any other line were to follow, you must again 
regard the strands before you as 132,3,4 In 
short, every line of the rule alters the original 
order of the strands; but, before working out 
a fresh line, the strands, as they then lie, are 
to be considered as numbered 1, 2, 3, 4, from 


the left. 
~7eerr 


FRUIT BASKET IN CHENILLE AND BEADS, 





Materia la.—Cheniile, cherry colored, garnet, light green, 


dark green, apple-green; beads, white and transparent 
Eacu side of the basket being formed of three 
medallions, different sizes, a description of one 


will be sufficient. 











2 


se 
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Fasten a thread firmly to the side of the mo- 
dallion, which must be formed of stout wire, 
and carry it across from one side to the other 
covered with beads; another thread above this, 
and so on till the medallion is filled up with 
atrings of beads running one way; then cross 
these with strings of beads, fastening the thread 
at regular intervals, to form squares, When 
the medallions are filled with beads, cover the 
wire with cherry-colored ehenille ; the second 
side, cover the medallions with dark green, the 





third with cherry, and so on, Each side is 
separated by five branches covered with differ 
ent shades of green, the middle one being of 
dark green, the one on each side of light green, 
and the outside ones of apple-green., Cut aoard 
the shape of the bottom of the basket, cover it 
inside with white satin, outside with green, 
Fasten it in firmly, and make a chenille cord 
of green and cherry-colored, to finish top and 
bottom, Make the handles and feet of wire 
covered with the beads, 


—~-- -+eveer —— - 


LETTER-CASES, 


No. 1.—Cut card in the shape given 
in the picture, and sover it with satin, 
embroidered with leaves, fruit, and 
flowers. Make the strings of silk 
cord. This is a very pretty present 
to give to a gentleman, to fasten 
above his desk, to hold letters re- b NS, 


quiring answers. 


No. 2 is the same, only being 
braided, and having a solid back, 
going above the pocket, also em- 


broidered. 
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A NETTED COUVERETTE FOR FRUIT, CAKE, ETC, 


Materiala.—One reel each of No, 20 
scarlet, No, 20 white, and No, 12 cotton; 
two netting-needles, each seven inches to 
length; and two meshes, a flat one to 
measure round five-eighths of an inch, 
and one round one to measure three 
eluhths ofan inch, By placing a ribbon 
measure round each mesh, the size can be 


aecertainod, 

Tunis piece of ornamental net- 
ting is both useful and elegant, 
as, When fruit or sweets of any 
kind are left uncovered, the flies 
instantly settle upon them; from 
intrusion, the 
sufficient 
It is also useful for other 


this unwelcome 


couverette will be a 
guard, 
purposes. If laid on a dinner- 
plate, it will serve to hold cake 
or fruit, ete. It may also be 
made large enough for a chair- 
tidy, by increasing every row in 
the same manner as the last row 
of scarlet, only taking care to 


have an equal number of stitches, 


Smalleat mesh, white cotton— 
Net on a straight foundation 16 
stitches; turn back, net 16 more, 
twist the needle through the lst 
loop of the 16 (which will unite 
the atitehes) | net 3 more rows; 
now out off from the foundation 
all but these 3 last rows; draw 
these loops up and tle them very 
tivht; leave an end on, and tle 
this end to a hetting string, /ly 
commencement in thia 


will he 
Now net till there are 6 


netting the 


manner, the centre more 
perfrot 
rows of knots, net rechoning the 
centre Which ja drawn up 

Large mesh, warlet cottoipeO 
atitehes in each loop 

Ameall white 
rows, of | diamond, 


harye mesh, sourlet eatton 


meah, eotton,@ 
Q atitches In each 
lo ") 

Nimall meah, 1 row (04 atitohes), 

Vou tun Wrirk Pointe «Net & atitehea, T 
(or turn on veverae aide) wet 8) T het 7, by omit 
ting to net inte the Inet loop) Tet 6) T net bj 
T wet 4) Tuet 4) Tet 2) Tret tl) T and net 
lnto this leet atiteh, thie having 4 edge atitehes 
on esol aide, and tat the prelnt, 


white eatton 





Ql polnteWith the Lat point at the left hand, 
*tle the cotton seourely inte the lat edge atiteh, 
but elip the knot up the aide of the atiteh eo 
aa to beoome level with the row of knots, and 
to form & perfeet diamond with the next loop) 
place the nee tn the corresponding row with 
the edge atiteh; net B loopa; T het 8) how net 
and deorease to & point as before; continue 
waking these polite till there are &, but when 
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netting the last, after the lst 8 loops, turn, pass 
the needle through lst edge stitch of point first 
made, then complete the point as the others. 

For tur Rep Poiwrs,—Tie the scarlet cotton 
into the stitch which is at the bottom and be- 
tween the points; observe that the knot with 
the end of cotton at the side of this stitch is on 
the /eft hand; pass the needle up through the 
edge stitch on left hand side, place the mesh 
in this edge stitch, and net into the loop where 
the cotton was tied; * T, pass the needle up 
through left hand edge stitch; net into the red 
loop and into edge stitch on right hand side, 
through which the cotton has been already 
drawn; repeat from *, but of course the scarlet 
stitches will increase, Continue to work this 
till 8 loops are on the needle; then cut off the 
cotton, and proceed to the next. Where the 
last point of white was made is where the 2 
loops are twisted together; tie the cotton there 
into the left hand loop of the two; net a stitch 
into next loop; repeat from Ist *, On count- 
ing the stitches they will be found to have in- 
creased to 72. 

Same mesh and cotton,—1 plain row. 

Large mesh, same cotton.—2 stitches in every 
loop. 

Small mesh,—1 row plain (144 stitches in this 
row). 

Same mesh.—Now make 18 searlet pointa of 
8 stitches in each, the same as directed for the 
white points, 

Now 18 points exactly as the Ist 8 red points 
were made, 

There is now an increase of 18 stitches, mak 
ing 162 stitehes, 

Same méah and eotton.— plain rows, 

Now make 18 white pointe the same as at 
first, bit observe that at the terminationa of 
wach red point there is now A perfect diamond, 
and that this diamond must net be netted into, 
it being the (th diamond, and only & atitehes 
The last 
row will end with the atiteh immediately before 
this diamond at the end of red pointy net inte 
this diamond; now net 8 loops, the Ath loop 


are required for each of the points, 


will be exactly before the diamond at termina 
tion of searlet loop; now T, net & loepa, then 
Vor the Ql point tle the 
votton inte the loop at end of searlet pont) 
leave A short end on) now work the point as 


fleoranse ta a potnt, 


Inet, awl continue all round, 

vow lave the knot with 
the end of cotton on the alt hand eidey te 
the searlet eotton on to this end of thread, but 
ao that the hnet come olowe ta the polut of hin 


rin ten Pome 


moaned | pies the needle up throtigh left hand 











edge stitch ; net 2 stitches into that loop where 
the cotton is tied; T, pass the needle up through 
edge stitch; net into each of the two scarlet 
loops and into edge stitch through which the 
cotton has been drawn; now finish the point 
as before, only this point will have increased 
to 10 loops on the mesh instead of 8, 

Same mesh and cotton.—2 plain rows. 

There are now 198 stitches. 

Cut off the red cotton after the last perfect 
diamond of netting, which is at the termination 
of white point; join on the white, and with 
same mesh net 10 stitches and T; net 10, T, 
and reduce to a point, but not net again into 
the last loop. Thus, there will be only 5 edge 
stitches on each side, For the second point, 
join the cotton into the perfect diamond of net- 
ting, which is at the termination of white dia- 
mond, pasa the needle up through Vat edye stitch 
on left hand point, and net 10 loops, but not net 
into where the cotton was joined; T, net 10; now 
reduce to a point asa before. After netting all the 
points but the last, 11 red stitches will be found 
instead of 10; net the 2 last red loops together, 
which will make 10; ' 
edge stitch of point on left hand; net 10 more 


I’, pass the needle through 


loops; now reduce as before. 

Cut off the netting string and foundations to 
within one diamond of the first increased row; 
draw this row up by passing a needle and 
doubled cotton through each loop; draw it up 
tight, and fasten the cotton in a tight knot. 

To Dany.—Darn with No, 12 white cotton, 
and very thickly but evenly, 
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PLAN OF CHURCH, 


(See engraving, page 289.) 
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DIRECTIONS FOR BOILING JOINTS, 


In all these Joints the plan of boiling suggested by Liebig 
ja the moat economical, and also the best in point of flavor, 
though, as we before observed, not quite so well caleu- 
lated to make it tender, In the following directions the 
tyme ts generally in accordance with the quarter-of-an-hour 
culentlation ;— 

Boiled Beef (waited) requires, ke all botled meats, vigt- 
lant akiinming, The addition of vegetables to the pot in 
the same witer appears to prevent much of the Juice being 
extracted, and |*, therefore, economical, as well as improv. 
inw the flavor lhe time must be reckoned from the mo- 
ment that the water bolls, after being dashed with cold, 
Carrots, parsnips, greens, turnip-tops, and peas-pudding 
are eaten in different families with it, also a plain suet- 
pudding. The liquor from salt beef ix generally too full 
of salt to make soup without any addition of other stock 
or water, but, mixed with from two-thirds to three-quar- 
ters of either, it serves very well, and contains a large 
quantity of nutritive matter, highly valued by the poor 
who are at all imbued with economical principles; and, 
therefore, when not wanted at home, it should be saved 
for any poor and deserving neighbors. Many people stuff 
boile« parsley into holes cut in boiled beef. 

Pickled Pork is boiled like beef. If very salt, it should 
be soaked three or four hours before bviling. 
quired is nearly double that for beef, or about twenty-five 


The vegetables 


The time re- 


minutes per pound, very slow boiling 
eaten with it are the same as for beef, but peas-pudding is 
almost constantly taken with pork. 
exercised that pork is sufficiently boiled, as, when under- 
The skin 


Great care should be 


done, it is neither wholesome nor well-flavored. 
is left on. 

Ham and Bacon generally require soaking, the former 
for eighteen to twenty-four hours, and the latter for twelve. 
After soaking, the dirty and rough parts should be scraped 
off, and then the ham or bacon may be boiled in the way 
previously detailed, allowing twenty-five minutes for each 
pound, and boiling very slowly. When taken up, the skin 
is peeled off, and the fat is covered with grated toast. The 
knuckle of a ham is generally guarded with a roll of paper 
fringed. 

Beef Tongue requires, unless quite green, about twenty- 
four hours’ soaking ; and in boiling it will take from three 
to four hours, according to size, simmering very slowly. 
The skin is taken off before serving. 

Beef Tongue Rolled is an excellent and economical 
method of using up both the fat and the lean. A tin is 
necessary for the purpose, the same as that used for mock- 
brawn, or a white preserve-jar with a large hole knocked 
in the bottom will answer very well. When the tongue is 
boiled and skinned, lay it in the jar or tin coiled up, with 
the tip outside the root, and upon the top a garden-saucer 
fitting the tin or pot, and containing at least a weight of 
ten pounds ; then set it by till cold. 
the sides with a knife, then turn it upside down, and push 
it ont through the hole in the bottom. 
cut horizontally all round, the fat and the lean must go 


To turn it out, loosen 
The slices being 


together: 

A Leg or Shoulder of Mutten may be boiled, but the 
former is the most frequently dressed in this way. Tur- 
nips or greens are the ordinary concomitants, and caper- 
sauce or nasturtium-sauce, without any other gravy than 
that coming out of the meat when cut. The time taken 


31* 








will be in accordance with the regular rule, or rather more 


~~maiy, for large lege, halfan hour in addition, The liquor 
makes wood stock 

Neck af Mutton \e boiled and served like the leg, but it 
will not take more time than the regular allowance 

Shoulder af Mutton with Bread-erwmba \w frat boiled, 
and then slightly browned before the fire in a Dutch oven, 
being first dredged with bread-crumba, In this way the 
flavor is much Improved 

Lamb \s boiled like mutton in every way, 

Veal must be put in plenty of bolllug water, and be most 
carefully skimmed, or it will look dirty and brown, Some 
cooks use a fourth part of milk, and this has an advantage 
in avoiding the extraction of the Juices, The time ta in 
accordance with the general rule, The parts boiled are 
usually the knuckle, the fillet stutfed as for roasting, and 
the breast with ite aweet-bread, Bacon or ham is eaten 
with it; and for sauce either parsley and butter, or white- 
miuce, or, by some people, onlon-sauce, The water ia 
which veal is boiled makes good stock, with additions; 
but if milk is used it soon turns sour, 

Becf-Bowilli ia fresh beef boiled very slowly in a small 
quantity of water, the liquor being in this way preserved 
for stock, and, not being salt, there is no loss, To an Eng- 
lish palate, fresh beef boiled to rags is not pleasant; but 
when served with vegetables it is by no means to be de- 
spised ; and, as a regular article of diet, is the only one 
which preserves all the goodness without waste. It is 
true, that the same may be done with the liquor of boiled 
mutton; but here more water is used, and, consequently, 
the liquor is not so good, neither will the meat bear so 
much boiling. The economist is therefore strongly ad- 
vised to try this plan once a week in a family, and in a 
very short time it will be relished here as much as in 
France. When boiled with whole peas, or green peas 
(old), or greens, the flavor of the meat is improved, and 
the soup the next day is more easily made. 

A Calf's Head is first cut in two down the middle, leay- 
ing the tongue whole. The brains are then taken out. 
Next soak the head for an hour in cold water, to get out 
the blood which collects in the inside and spoils the ap- 
pearance. The head is either dressed with the skin on or 
off; if the former, it is a much better dish. Put plenty of 
water in the pot, and boil very gently about two hours, if 
the skin is off, more or less according to size; with the skin 
on it will take nearly another hour. The tongue will not 
take more than an hour to boil, if put in by itself, which 
is the best plan; and it is served with some of the brains 
While the head is boiling, well wash 
Then 


boil for fifteen minutes, putting them into cold water, and 


on a separate dish. 
the brains, and soak afterwards in salt and water. 


reckoning from the time when the water begins to boil. 
About a dozen sage-leaves should be boiled separately and 
chopped up finely. These, mixed with the brains and a 
slight flavor of onion (not more than a quarter of a small 
one), boiled with a little melted butter, make the sauce. 
Egg-sauce is sometimes used in addition. Ham, bacon, or 
tongue is generally eaten with this dish. 

Tripe must be properly prepared at the shops, after 
which it should be boiled in milk, or milk and water, or 
water alone, adding two or three large onions. It takes 
about an hour to boil, and is served with butter only, and 
the onions boiled with it. 

To Boil Marrow-Bones.—Tie over the top with floured 
cloth ; boil them, and serve with dry toast. 

Cow-Heels, or Ox-Feet, as they are called in Scotland, 
make a most digestible and useful dish for those who re- 
quire a light and nutritive food. They are almost always 
sold ready boiled, and, in that case, merely require boil- 
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ing up for .n honr. If raw, they will take three hours’ 
slow simmering, and then there will be a saucepanful of 
good stock. 

To Boil Pigs’ Pettitoes.—Roil them, the liver and the 
heart in a small quantity of water very gently; then cut 
the meat fine, and simmer it with a little of the water and 
the feet split; thicken with a bit of butter, a little flour, a 
spoonfal of cream, and a little salt and pepper; give it a 
boll up, pour it over a few sippets of bread, and put the 
feet on the mince. 

To Prepare Pig's Cheek for Botling.—Cut off the snout 
and clean the head; divide it, take out the eyes and the 
brains; sprinkle the head with salt, and let it drain 
twenty-four hours; salt it with common salt and salt- 
petre; let it lie eight or ten days if it is to be dressed 
without stewing with peas, but lew if to be dressed with 
peas; and it must be washed first, and then simmered till 
all is tender, 


ICES AND CREAMS, 


Sonnetienes, or moulde for cream er frult loos, are made 
of two sorte of material, block-tin and pewter, Of thease 
the latter ia the beat, the substance to be leed congenling 
more gradually in it than the former, an object much to 
be desired; for, when the lee is formed too quickly, it ts 
apt to be rough and full of lamps like hall, expecially if tt 
le not well worked with the epatula, The other utenwla 
fit for this operation area deep pall, with a cork at the 
bottom, and a wooden spatula about nine inches long, 
Vill the pall with pounded lee, over which epread four 
handfuls of salt; then, having Oiled a sorbetiore, or mould, 
with cream, ete., put on the cover, and tmmeree it ia the 
contre of the pall, taking care the lee touches the mould ia 
all parts; throw in two more handfuls of wall, and leave 
it « quarter of an hour) then take the cover from the 
mould, and with the epatula etir the contents up together, 
so that those parte that touch the sides of the mould, and, 
consequently, congeal frat, may be mixed with the liquor 
in the middle; work this about for seven of aight minutes, 
eover the mould, take the pall by the ears, and shake tt 
round and round for a quarter of an hour) open the mould 
a second thine, and tir ae before | continue these operntions 
alternately until It le eongealed and emooth, and free from 
lumps, taking Gare to let out the Water that will eolleet at 
the bottom of the pail, by means of the cork, and press the 
jee close to the eorbetiore with the spatula, when the cream 
ie joed, take it from the pail, dip the mould in warm water, 
and do not let lt remain an inetant, dry it quickly, tara it 
out, and serve ae quickly a# possible, All sorte of lees 
are folehed in thie manner; the preparation of the articles 
of whieh they are composed constitutes the only difference 
between them 

low ron loin Tow To Parrann,«Treak almost to pow 
der a few pounde of lea, and throw in among It & large 
handful and a half of malt) you muet prepare in the coolest 
part of the howee | the lee and walt being to a boeket, put 
your eream into an leeepot and cover it, immerse It la the 
joe, and draw that round the pot eo that It may cover every 
part, in a fow minutos put a apatula of epoon in and atte it 
well, remove the parte that lee round the edges to the een 
tre | if the leweream or water be la a form, shut the bottom 
élose, and move the Whole in the lee, Ae You cannot teen 
epoon to that without waste, There should be holes in the 
bucket to let the lee off aa it thawe 


Hraawhenny low on Canam.-If fora quart mould, rub 
through four of five ounces of the searlet etraw berries inte 
a clean basin | eweeten it with some good thick syrup, the 
juice of & lemon, aud 4 half pint of cream, a glass of clear 





jelly, if you have it, in dissolved isinglass; in freezing, 
work it well and repeatedly with your spoon, when it be 
gins to thicken and stick to the sides of the freezer ; do not 
let it be too hard before you put it into your mould, and 
color it, if not a good color, with prepared coloring ; paper 
the top and bottom of your moulds, bring them in small 
ice and plenty of salt, and let them remain until dessert is 
called; wash well the moulds from the salt and water, as 
the least drop will spoil your ices; cut off the projecting 
top and bottom before you dish them. 

Cuenry Ioe.—Stone two pounds of ripe cherries, bruise 
and set them on the fire, with w little water, and a half 
pound of sugar ; when they have boiled, pass them through 
a hair sieve into an earthen pan, pound @ handful of the 
kernels, put thom in « basin with the juice of two lemons, 
add to the cherries a pouad of sugar au petit liese, and 
strain on them the lemon juice and kernels, mix the whole 
together, and put it into a sorbetiere with pounded ice; 
work the cherries up with it well until it has set, then 
place it in glasses, 

Waren loves Genenarny.—If made from jama, you must 
rub them through a sieve, adding thick boiled syrup, and 
lemon jules, and some jelly and coloring; if for pink, add 
the white of an egg, whipped up, before you add to it the 
best half of a pint of «pring water; if of jam you must have 
a good pint of mixture in all to make a quart mould; if 
from fruite with «yrup, you will not require water, 

Cirorren Caram. String four blades of mace on a string, 
put them toa gill of new milk, and ex spoonefal of rose 
water, siinmor & fow minutes, then by degrees atir this 
liquor, strained Into yolks of two eggs well beaten, atir the 
whole into a quart of good cream, set It over the fire and 
atiy tH) hot, but not boiling, then pour it into a deep dish, 
and let it stand four and twenty hours; serve it in a eream 
diah | to oat with fruit, some persons prefer it without any 
taste bat cream, in which ease tine & quart of new milk, 
or do it like the Devonshire cream sealded; whea done 
enough, & round mark will appear on the surface of the 
eroam, the aise of the bottom of the pan it la done in, whieh 
in the country they oall the rlog, and When that la seen, 
remove the pan from the fre, 

Creany low Canam.Tound half a pound of preserved 
cherries anstoned, put them into & basin with « pint of 
eveam, the juice of & lemon, and a gill of syrup) pass lt 
through a sieve, and freese it in the ueual way, 

OCunnant lon Catam.-Pat into & basin a large epoonful 
and « half of currant jelly, with half a gill of syrup; 
aqueere in the julce of one lemon and « half, add @ pint of 
eream and a little coohinenl, pase it through a eleve, and 
froeve it in the uenal way, 

Cooarnmnny Canam. Take a quart of gooseberrios, and 
boll them very quick In enough water to cover them) atir 
jn half an ounce of good butter; when soft, pulp them 
through @ aleve, sweeten the pulp while it le hot, and then 
heat it up with the yolks of four eggs, Herve lu a dish, 
Cups, OF glnanen, 

Lemon lon CataM.~<Take the Jaleo of four lemons and 
the peel of one grated, add two gille of ayrup and one pint 
of eream, mix it all together, pase it through @ sleve, and 
froese it, 

Canam TO Keep.Cream already skimmed may be kept 
twenty-four hours if sealded without sugar, and by adding 
to it ae mach powdered lamp sugar as will make It eweet, 
it will keep good two days in & ool place, 

PinsareLe Caeam.llave come pineapple prepared in 
syrup, cut late emall dice, putting it in your cream with « 
little of the syrup | the other process as before, 
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THE TEETH: HOW TO PRESERVE AND BEAUTIFY. 
DENTIFRICES,. 


Camphorated Quinine Tooth-Powder.—Camphor, one 
drachm ; powdered myrrh, four drachins ; powdered bark, 
one scruple; powdered cinnamon, one scruple; sulphate 
of quinine, ten grains; powdered orrisroot, one drachm ; 
prepared chalk, four ounces. Rub the camphor into a fine 
powder, with a few drops of spirits of wine, then gradually 
mix the other ingredients, and lastly the chalk. Some 
people prefer this preparation to any other, 

Odontalgte Tincture for Loose Teeth.—Powdered burnt 
alum, two drachms; red saunders wood, half drachm ; 
powdered white sugar, half ounce; orange-flower water, 
one ounce; spirits of wine, three ounces; distilled water, 
four ounces. Mix the spirits and water together, and then 
add the other ingredients, and let the whole digest for seven 
or fourteen days, in & moderate temperature; then filter 
through porous paper, and keep for use. The teeth and 
game should be brushed night and morning 

Odontalgte Kasence for Toothache, — Bruised root of 
pellitory of Spain, two drachmes; opium and camphor, of 
each half drachm; cochineal, two drachme; spirite of 
wine, two ounces, Digest the ingredients in the spirit 
twelve days, then filter through porous paper 

Partatan Tooth Powder,—Sulphate of lime, two ounces; 
cream of tartar, one ounce; powdered orrisroot, two 
drachmes, Mix all together into a fine powder 

Grectan Dentifrice,—Prepared chalk, «ix ounces; pow- 
dered burnt alum, «ix drachme; cream of tartar, four 
drachma; powdered bark, four drachmea; armenian bole, 
three drachma; powdered orrleroot, three drachme, Mix 
well together 

Indian Dentifrtoe,—Cuttle feh powder, one ounce; 
Armenian bole, one drachm; powdered dragon's blood, 
fifteen grains; powdered gualacum, half ounce; powdered 
sulphate of potash, fifteen graine; oll of Clanamon, five 
drops, To be well rubbed together and kept in a stoppered 
bottle, This powder la said to render the tooth remarkably 
beautiful and white 

Camphorated Charcoal,—Guam camphor, two drachma; 
vegetable chareoal powder, two ounden; the gum to be 
fuely rubbed down with a few drops of epirita of wine, 
and the charcoal powder to be carefully added in emall 
quantities Ul thoroughly mixed, This powder le not only 
cleansing and preservative, bat a great purifier of the 
breath 

Prepared Oharcoal Tooth: Poveder, Vegetable chareonl 
powder, one ounde | prepared chalk, one ounce and a half; 
mix gradually together, and then add oll of lavender, ten 
drops; oll of bergamot, ten drops, To be kept in a atop 
pored bottle 

Rose Tooth Poveder —Nowe pink, two ounces; powdered 
loaf-eugar, (wo drachme| magnesia, one ounee | eseence of 
roses, fifteen drops, Tub the rose pink to a tne powder, 
thea gradually add the engar and magnesia, and laatly the 
scont, This powder is adapted for tender tooth and yume 


MIBCRLLANEOUGS, 

A foorninga Navanagn von A Covant, «Take two ounces 
of figs, and the same quantity of rising and pearl barley 
Holl them all together in a plat and a half of water, with 
half an ounce of liquorice rout, and halfan onnee of linseed, 
nntil reduced to one plat of liquor, Which should then be 
eirained off, and a wineglaeeful taken morning and evening, 
of Whenever the cough le troublesome, 


Fou Coappen Hawns,<-Waeh the hands with soap and 
warm water, and, after rinsing off the soap, take a emall 





portion of honey while the hands are yet wet, and rub it 
well into the chaps. Let it stay a short time, and then pat 
the hands dry with a towel ; the result will be almost ma- 
gical. 

A Drivx.—Boil in a gallon of water two ounces of sar- 
saparilla and two ounces of Spanish liquorice, until the 
water is reduced to three pints. This decoction may be 
taken at any time, even at meals; instead gf water, ale, or 
porter; it is a good purifier of the blood, and slightly 
aperient. 

Conptat Peprenmint.—Take of spirits of wine two 
ounces; English oil of pepperniint, half an ounce; mix 
them together ; then add the spirit to a syrup made by boil- 
ing lump sugar, two pounds, in one gallon of water: good 
for flatulence, and to prevent the griping of aperient medi- 
cines. 

To Keep Grnantemes Trnovon tae Winten.—Those who 
have no place in their greenhouses for geraniumea, &e., will 
do well to put them in a window with a south aspect, care- 
fully covering the pots with @ little straw or moss, in order 
to prevent the frost hurting the roots, 

Or: Take them from the pots, and hang them up by the 
roote in a dark place, where the frost cannot touch them ; 
if planted again in the epring, they will shout and flourish 
remarkably well, I have heard the same plan recom 
mended for fuchaias, but have never been successful with 
them, 

To Paranave Roos von Winren Ua, —Quicklime, one 
bushel; common salt, two and a half pounds; cream of tar 
Then add 
ae much water ae will bring to the consistence of thin 


tar, one pound | mix these ingredients together 


Pour « layer of thie enough to cover the bottom 
Upon that, 
Then enough mixture to 


batier 
of the cask jn which the egue are to be kept 
a layer of egge placed sidewnye 
cover them, Ho proceed till all are deposited, and covered 
with the mixture, Care will be requisite ln takiog them 
out, and each egy should be washed before boiling, ND 

Thie method effectually preserves the evga for a very 
long time; and for puddings, cakes, &d,, anewers exceed 
inuly well, Dut for table Gee, though egye treated thus 
are often fold ata high price for now laid egys, they oer 
tululy taste of the lime 

A Cuear Pomarum,Tlalf an onnee of white wax; hall 
An onnee of epermacetl | elyht ounces of olive oll Dissolve 
in & basin set in hot water before the five; add some esent 
juat before pouring Into bottles 

How fo eave Sweet Henne (Cather aage, thyme, mar 
Joram, basil, savory, and ench things any time in Beptem 
ber, Tie them in emall bunches having a loop, Hang 
them by the heels to nallein a dry place, euch ae a shed oF 
outhouse, where there lea thorough draught and no enn | 
the faater they are dried the better they are, provided the 
aun does not shine on them, When dry hang them ap in 
adry room, If put into bags, mind they are not made of 
brown paper 

To Mann Atom TBaanwre, Micoess tn making thie kind 
of baskets depends somewhat upon ¢ hanes, forthe eryatals 
will sometimes form irregularly, even when the atmo 
eare has been taken, Dissolve alam tna little more than 
twice as much water ae will be necessary for the depth of 
the basket (handia and all), Putin ae much alum aa the 
water will dissulve| when it will take no more, it le then 
called a saturated solution of alum, In thie etate, it ehould 
be poured inte & saucepan or earthen jar (by hu mMeane pul 
it in an tron veasel), and slowly boiled antll it le nearly 
half evaporated, The baeket should then be suspended 


from a little stick laid across the top of the jar, in such a 
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minner that both basket and handle will be covered with 
the solution, It must be set away ina cool place where 
not the slightest motion will disturb the formation of the 
eryrtals, The frame may be made in any shape you please; 
it ls ueually made of amall wire woven in and out like bare 
het; many prefer a common willow basket; bat whether tt 
be wire or willow, & rough sarfsee should be produced by 
binding every part with thread or worsted, Bright yel 
low crystals may be produced by boiling gamboge, saffron, 
or turmeric in the solution; and purple ones by « similar 
use of logwood 


PickLep Kous,—At the season of the year when eggs are 
plentiful, boil some four or six dogen in a capacions sance- 
pan, until they become quite hard, Then, after carefully 
removing the shells, lay them in large-mouthed jars, and 
pour over them sealding vinegar, well seasoned with whole 
pepper, allepice, a few races of ginger, and a few cloves of 
garlic. When cold, bung down closely, and in a month 
they are fit for use, Where eggs are plentiful, the above 
pickle is by no means expensive. 

Stewep Cucumnpens,—Take two or three straight encum- 
bers, cut off one end, then take out the seeds, lay them in 
vinegar and water, and pepper and salt; have some good 
farce, and fill each cacumber with it; dry your encumbers 
well out of the vinegar first, then dry them in a clean rub- 
ber; then fry them, if for brown; if for white, not; take 
them out of the butter, and put them to stew in some good 
stock, with one onion, a fagot of herbs, a slice of lean ham, 
until tender; thicken the liquor, and pass throngh a 
sieve; season with a little drop of vinegar, lemon-juice, 
sugar, salt, and white pepper; glaze the cucumbers seve- 
ral times to be a light brown. 


CONTRIBUTED RECEIPTS. 
Op Port Comrort, Va. 

To Make Green Sweermeats.—Cut watermelon-rinds 
in any fanciful shape, cucumbers—small ones are best— 
figs, glassmelons, cantelopes just before ripening, lemon- 
peel; put them in strong brine nine days, or longer, as 
may be made convenient ; scald them in fresh water, with 
s lump of alum the size of a hickory-nut to each pound of 
rind, ete., until they begin to turn green, being careful not 
to let the water boil, bat only simmer; then soak them in 
cold water, taking care to change the water night and 
morning until entirely free from salt. To each pound of 
rind take four ounces of the best refined sugar; make a 
thin syrup, and boil the rind, ete. gently in it for half an 
hour, except the cantelope, which takes an hour; then 
take them from the thin syrup, and let them drain for an 
hour or two; have ready prepared a clear syrup made of 
the best refined sugar, sufficiently thick to stand a «spoon 
in; put the sweetmeats in a jar—a thick glass jar is best 
—and cover them entirely with the thick syrup; in a day 
or two it will be considerably thinned and absorbed by the 
rind ; it must then be again filled up, and a brandied paper 
put on the sweetmeats; to every five pounds of the rind 
have one pound of common black ginger or green ginger, 
managed jn all respects as the rind, except it must be sliced 
thin before being putin the syrup. Keep the sweetmeats 
in the sun when convenient. 

Yeutow Pickie.—Have firm white cabbages ent in quar- 
ters; put into strong brine for two or three days; then scald 
them in clear water until you can run a straw in them; 
take them out and dry them for twenty-four hours in the 
sun, or by a stove, as may be most convenient; then put 
them in strong cider vinegar, with powdered turmeric suffl- 
clent to color the cabbage, and let them remain in the vine- 


gar about ten days, White onions managed the same way, 











alao lemons whole, Cacumbers—white are the beat—m net 
not be sealded or dried, but only changed from the brine to 
the vinegar colored with the turmerte, After remalning in 
the turmeric vinegar ten or twelve days, tuke the fruit and 
vegetables out of it, and put them ina aleve or on a plank, 
and let all the vinegar drain from them for two or three 
hours, Have the following sploes, ete, prepared ready, 
and pack them in a Jar, a layer of fruit and vegetables and 
a layer of spleen until the Jar la three parte full; then All 
up with vinegar-elder vinegar; after a day or two pour 
the vinegar from them, seald it, and to every gallon ot 
Vipegar add five pounds of sugar while the vinegar is boil- 
ing. Be sure to keep the pickle covered with the vinegar, 
For each gallon of plekle, three ounces of turmeric, two 
ounces of white ginger, two ounces of white pepper, quar- 
ter of an ounce of mace beaten fine, four ounces of horse- 
radish shredded fine, four ounces of garlic, two ounces of 
white mustard-seed, half an oance of celery-seed whole. 
The pickle should have a tight cover at all thes, and, 
during the warm weather, placed in the san as often as 
may be convenient—every day, if possible. 

To Make Yrast.—To four good-sized Irish potatoes, boiled 
and mashed very fine, add one teacupful of sugar; to this 
put two quarts of boiling water; when about milkwarm, 
mix in it a gill of risen yeast, shake it well, put it in a jug 
that will hold three quarts, cork it lightly, and set it ina 
warm place; in twelve hours it will be ready for use, 
This yeast will keep for several weeks in winter, but it Is 
better to make it every week in warm weather. To have 
good bread, rolls, ete., mash a potato, a gill of flour, a eup- 
ful of yeast, and one of water; mix them, and cover them 
up two or three hours before night, and make up the bread 
with it, being careful always to use cold water to add to it 
in making the bread The receipt for yeast was given to 
me twenty years ago by Mrs. Dolly Madison, and I have 
used none other since then, never failing to have good 
bread. M. G. C. 

How to Kerr Corn ror Wixter Use.—Cut your corn 
off—be careful not to have it too young or too old—and 
pack it away in stone jars, putting a layer of corn and a 
layer of salt alternately; tie the jar down, and keep in a 
cool place, It must be soaked in cold water twelve hours 
before using it. 

Another.—Gather your corn when it is nice and tender, 
boil it twenty minutes, then cut it off and dry it; when 
quite dry put it away in paper bags until you want to 
use it. 

To Keep Tomators.—Gather your ripe tomatoes, peel 
them, and put them in # stone jar, adding pepper and 
salt; place the jar in a pot of water, and let it come to a 
boil; when the tomatoes are heated thoroughly, seal them 
over with three cloths dipped in hot beeswax and rosin, 
tying each cloth separately. 

Tomato MARMALADE, superior to a much scarcer article, 
the peach, may be made by straining out the seeds and 
pulp, and to each pint of juice adding three-quarters of a 
pound of brown sugar; if a lemon is not at hand to flavor, 
stew three or four good apples till done, and cook all down 
till quite thick, and you will find it quite as good the fol- 
lowing summer 

Tur ‘Corn-Meal Pudding” receipts have caused quite a 
controversy. A subscriber from Jonesborough, Tennessee, 
sends us the following, and pronounces it as good, if not 
better, than any made of flour:— 

Take five egy, beat well separately, three tablespoonfals 
of sifted meal, three tablespoonfuls of sugar; beat all well 
together, putting in the whites last. Bake three-quarters 
of an hour. Eat with solid sauce. 
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THE WHITE MOUNTAINS OF NEW HAMPSHIRE, 


“ Land of the forest and the rock— 
Of dark blue lake and mighty river— 
Of mountains reared on high to mock 
The storm's career and lightning's shoek— 
My own green land forever |" 


Socn was our heartfelt sentiment when, a few weeks 
sinee, we, for the first time, stood in the presence of that 
wondrous wilderness of Mountains which lifts the Old 
Granite State—our own native State—above all her sisters 
of the Union east of the great Rocky Mountain range. 

We cannot, in our short Table-talk, give our readers 
any minute delineations of scenery or impressions; a few 
sketches, gathered from our own observation and the re- 
cords of others, must suffice for the present. 

The White Mountains of New Hampshire are situated in 
the county of Coos, and are considered the highest land east 
of the Mississippi River. The Indian name of these moun- 
tains is Agiocochook, signifying white, or shining. They 
are about two hundred miles distant from Boston, in a 
northwardly direction. The latitude of the highest peak 
is about forty-four degrees sixteen minutes north. They 
are not merely the highest parts of a continuous chain of 
mountains in the highland region of New Hampshire; on 
the contrary, they are sharply separated from all circum- 
jacent mountains by very deep though narrow valleys. 
They are surrounded on all sides by immense forests ; and, 
of course, cannot accurately be seen, except at a consider- 
able distance from their base. In clear weather, they are 
seen before any other land by vessels approaching our east- 
ern coast; but, by reason of their white appearance, are 
frequently mistaken for clouds. They can also be seen on 
land at the distance of eighty miles on the south and south- 
east sides. 

A tourist has truly said that “almost everything in 
nature, which can be sapposed capable of inspiring ideas of 
the sublime and the beautiful, is here realized. Old moun- 
tains, stupendous elevations, rolling clouds, impending 
rocks, verdant woods, crystal streams, the gentle rill, and 
the roaring torrent, all conspire to amaze, to soothe, and 
to enrapture.”’ 

The term ‘“‘ White Mountains,” as the guide-book tells 
us, should comprehend the whole group of mountains in 
New Hampshire, extending forty miles from north to south, 
and nearly the same distance from east to west; “ but the 
mountains which more particularly attract the attention 
of tourists and writers are near the northern boundary of 
the group, extending from the ‘ Notch’ a distance of four- 
teen miles in a northeasterly direction. The different 
peaks of this cluster gradually increase in height from the 
outside to the centre, where towers Mount Washington 
high above all. The lower and surrounding mountains 
are beautifully wooded to their very tops; while the bold 
alpine summits of the central ones rise up far above the 
limits of vegetation amid the clonds."” 

As many miles of the roads over and up these mountains 
wind through the woods that cover them, it is important 
shat an interest in vegetable nature and some knowledge 








of trees and plants should be possessed by the tourist 
Botany, here, is of more use than Fashion; the lover of 
natural flowers will find fresh gratification in every way- 
side nook, while artifetala, even on ‘a love of a bonnet," 
would be of ‘no consequence” to a reigning belle. 

None of our fair friends will think of making this toar 
before another summer comes with its new flower gifts, 
and we would urge those who anticipate such a visit to 
pay some attention to the Botany of New England, The 
following spirited description of the mountain vegetation 
will be a guide in teaching what is necessary to know in 
order to enjoy the scene in its fullest signification :— 

“The base and sides of the mountains are clothed with a 
dense luxurious forest of the trees of the country; and the 
ground beneath is ornamented with the beautiful flowers 
of the northern woods, and deeply covered with a rich car- 
pet of mosses. Below is the sugar maple, with its broad 
angular leaves changing early in autumn, when every leaf 
appears like a flower, either scarlet or crimson, or varie- 
gated with rich green, yellow, and brown; the yellow 
birch, of great size, with its ragged bark and wide-«pread- 
ing arms; the beech, with its round trunk, its smooth 
bark, marbled, clouded, and embroidered with many color- 
ed lichens, its stiff, slender branches, and its glossy leaves ; 
the white birch, with its smooth white bark (most abun- 
dant in the districts formerly burnt), showing, after its 
changed yellow leaves have fallen, its slender, wand-like 
white trunks, ranged closely and regularly on the hill- 
sides. With these are mixed a frequent, but generally 
less abundant, growth of black spruces and balsam firse— 
the tall sprace, with its stiff and ragged outlines and hort- 
zoutal branches ; the fir, with its beautiful spires regularly 
tapering from its base to its tip, and its dark, rich fohage— 
often, as it grows old, hoary with the long, hanging, en- 
tangled tufts of the beard-moss, which here so abundantly 
covers its dying branches. Of the many other trees, smaller 
or less frequent, we will only mention the striped maple, 
the mountain ash, the aspen poplars, the hemlock, and the 
white pine." 

But the mountains are the great charm, the spell of power 
which draws travellers to this wild region. The names of 
the different summits and their respective heights are thus 
summarily given by Professor Bond, of Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts. 

Commencing at the Notch, and giving the heights of each 
peak as it stands in the range, Mount Webster is 4,000 feet 
above the level of the sea; Mount Jackson, 4,100; Mount 
Clinton, 4,200; Mount Pleasant, 4,800; Mount Franklin, 
4,900; Mount Monroe, 5,300; Mount Washington, 6,500; 
Mount Clay, 5,400; Mount Adams, 5,700; Mount Jefferson, 
5,800; Mount Madison, 5,400."’ 

As the White Mountain season is now over, we shall 
spare our readers the descriptive flourishes on our pen's 
point, only advising all who wish to know where they can 
find a cool place when the next hot summer comes, to re- 
member that on the heights of Mount Washington there is 
snow the whole year. Go to the Glen House and see for 
yourselves, 
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WOMAN'S CONDITION IN GREAT BRITAIN. 


Ix the April number of the Edinburgh Review* is an 
able article on woman's work and its reward in Great 
Britain, from the days of King Alfred, when the surplas 
women and girls of England were sold into slavery in Ire- 
land, down to the present time, when, under the factory 
and other systems of labor, they are scarcely less slaves 
now than then. 

The Reviewer makes some good suggestions, urging an 
improved system of education for women dependent upon 
their own labor for support, such as schools for a higher 
order of instruction in household duties and in the lighter 
mechanical arts, such as watchmaking, printing, telegraph- 
ing, drawing, painting, and also in the liberal professions, 
especially medicine and surgery. 

At present, the only modes of self-enbsistence for English 
women who rise above the lowest kinds of menial or out- 
loor labor are the needle and teaching. As there is no 
public school system in England, no free schools for chil- 
iren—except charity schools, which are all for boys, where 
female teachers are never employed, except for very small 
children—the women who teach are chiefly governesses in 
private families. The situation of women, educated ladies, 
engaged in this profession is absolutely painfal, and their 
pay is so scanty that the great wonder is, not that the 
greater proportion die paupers, but that any ever contrive 
to lay by provision for sickness and old age. 

The jealousy of Englishmen pushes the women from 
some occupations for which she is in every way better fitted 
than he. Our author tells us that a manufacturer in Staf- 
fordshire, employing women to paint porcelain, in which 
they were eminently successful, was compelled, by the 
cruel injustice of his workmen, to oblige the women to 
paint without any reat for the hand. 

We are thankful, ay, proud, to record that the Reviewer 
frankly acknowledges that the women of America now 
enjoy many of the advantages which the philanthropists 
of England are but just beginning to seek for their own 
countrywomen. He tells of our medical colleges for wo- 
man, mentions Miss Dr. Blackwell with high approbation, 
instances our schools of design, and offers the example of 
the Lowell factory girls to prove that education and moral- 
ity are not incompatible with factory labor. He speaks 
with great force and reason on the subject of schools for 
In England, as we have already stated, there is no 
For boys there are private, 


virls. 
provision for public education. 
charitable, and civie foundations; but girls have no place 
in these, and, with few exceptions of parochial schools, 
English girls have to rely upon the ability of their families 
or upon individual beneficence for all educational privileges. 

How very different is our condition here in America! 
Let our school reports and school examinations testify. 
Girls have in our country opportunities of education, and 
women of professions—that of educator and physician— 
which are not enjoyed by the sex in any other part of the 
world, which never were before enjoyed by the women 
of any nation or people; neither are they so hampered by 
imaginary restrictions, the pride of rank and the prejudices 
of society, as is the case with the women of Great Britain. 
The women of America should turn their educational privi- 
leges to good account. Let them, when needed, assist their 
fathers, brothers, or husbands in commercial or professional 
pursuits, which are not beyond their physical and mental 
force, and which do not derogate from the propriety and 

* Repnblished by Leonard Scott & Co., 54 Gold Street, 
New York. Price $3 00 a year, or $2 00 when taken with 
Blackwood's Magazine, or any of the other British quarter- 


lies republished by the same house. 


delicacy without which woman is not worthy of her high 
calling as the moral civilizer of our race. 

In the little country of Switzerland over twenty thousand 
women are, as we learn from statistics, employed in the 
delicate fabrication of watches. In England and America 
this work is done exclasively by men. Is it more suitable 
to feminine delicacy to scrub, to milk, and to churn butter 
than to touch the delicate interior of a watch? Should a 
Woman become coarser or more masculine by keeping her 
husband's books, or copying his law papers, or aiding 
him in his medical preparations, than she is when washing 
his clothes, sewing on his buttons, and doing the common 
There can be no doubt which would be the 
Still, we should never 


drudgery ? 
more profitable of the two offices. 
lose sight of this important truth, that the best pursuit of 
woman is * household good, and good works in her hus- 
” Nature and revelation 
He is made strong 


band [and childreu] to promote 
alike lay the burden of work cn man. 
for his task, and endowed with inventive mechanical genius, 
exerted by the love of gain, which women do not, as a gene- 
ral rule, possess, or but in small degree, compared with 
him. Mano should be the worker or provider—woman the 
preserver and dispenser. It is putting woman nearly op 
a level with animals when she is sent out of the home 
which she should keep as the family citadel of hope, 
safety, virtue, and happiness, and made ‘“‘to till the 
ground”—man's appointed work; yet British women are 
reduced to this miserable drudgery. We find that over 
sixty thousand of the women of England and Scotland are 
engaged in agricultural labor, bard, wearing, and ill-paid 
field labor; and the British Reviewer looks very compla- 
cently on their degraded lot, because he thinks “‘their work 
is not unfavorable to health, and that women house-ser- 
vants are worse off than these field hands.” 

There are about forty thousand housemaids in Great 
Britain, whose wages average five or six pounds (twgnty- 
five or thirty dollars) a year. Out of this salary nothing 
can be saved. Their youth is passed in constant drudgery, 
unpitied and crushing slavery of every faculty they pos- 
sess, to the one object of keeping soul and body together ; 
in their premature and incapable old age they have no 
resource save the Almshouse. The statistics of London 
mortality show that, last year (1858), of the deaths in that 
great city, one out of every five took place in the Hospitals 
or the Work (Alms) Houses. We should like to know how 
lar.e a proportion of these miserable paupers were Women 
or girls, 

Truly, the condition of women servants, ay, of all work- 
ing women in Great Britain, is deplorable, and we rejoice 
that this important matter is beginning tou engage public 
attention. 





A Prysicran’s Apvice.—The following may be useful to 
other young ladies, as well as to the patient for whom it 
was designed :-— 

“First, as to your symptoms. You are wretched, and 
you flatter yourseif that you prefer to be wretched; you 
are fain to make yourself a martyr, and are trying all you 
can to fan cireumstances into a flame that will consume 
you. And now, may I say to yon—and I am sure I may, 
for there is nothing you cannot understand, if you choose 
—that God helps those who help themselves, but He will 
not help those who run upon unnecessary torment.” 





Mcesic Teacuers.—The difference in teachers of music is 
thus pithily stated by a writer who seems to understand 
art, as well as love it:— 

“Asa general rule, men are more competent to teach 
than women, in routine; out of routine, women are the 
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best teachers. To instruct upon the piano-forte, there 
inust be actual strength, as well as powerful taleut; but 
iu the case of a woman possessing and coutrolling a fine 
voice, she is the most orthodox womuaa-teacher, it stands 
tu reason.” 


JUDGMENT AND MERCY. 
Tne Storm King’s eye winked lightuing forth, 
And from his sulphurous hair 
Hot, fiery serpents leaped to earth, 
And through the trembliag air 
His awful thunder oath was given 
To strike the sinner dead! 
But oh, the pitying love of Heaven! 
Even as the bolt is sped, 
By angel's sigh "tis turned aside, 
The sinner yet may live; 
And Christ the rainbow arch hath died, 
Aud waiteth to forgive. 
MOUNT VERNON, 

As this precious heritage is now, we may say, in the 
keeping of the Women of America, the questions of its 
management and improvement are assuming great import- 
ance. The following communication, having reference to 
this subject, will, we hope, be interesting to our friends:— 


Mra. 8. J. Hate:— 

Deak Mapvam: The interest which the Lady’s Book has 
taken in the enterprise for restoring Mount Vernon to its 
ancient beauty, from its earliest efforts, induces me to ask 
of you the favor of inserting some views relative to that 
subject. They are not originally my own, though I heartily 
adopt them, but are the opinions, carefully considered, of 
a gentleman of Maine, alike noted for his exquisite taste 
and his financial ability. Without mentioning names, 
which might offend or annoy the dignified retirement into 
which a life of activity and usefulness has passed, I may 
properly say that he bas been a most successful practical 
surveyor and engineer, fora long time in the employment 
of the government, and, from taste and habit, a successful 
floricultarist. In short, he has the right to speak with 
authority wheu the improvement of grounds and the labor 
and management of men are in question.* His views, 
therefore, some of which have already been presented 
through the Mount Vernon Record, Iam anxious to ex- 
tend by every possible channel, since they are commended 
not only by their intrinsic fine taste and excellent sense, 
but by that deep interest in the Mount Vernon Association 
which has led him to active and laborious exertions in its 
cause, during the present appeal to the dutiful love of the 
nation. Yours, very truly, sshalahalialiad 


“I do not share your apprehensions as to a deficiency of 
funds for the required improvements. The fee of the estate 
in the Association, there will be no difficulty in making up 
the authorized $500,000, which is adequate for every want, 
and as fast as can be expended. 

“IT have mentioned a granite wall* to surround the 
estate. To this there may be objections—possibly on the 
score of taste, possibly on that of expense. If there is no 
sranite in the vicinage, and no stone to be procured asa 
<ubstitute, why so much the better. A hedge of thorns 
would be, by uo comparison, handsomer than any granite 
split or hewn by man. When full grown, it would be a 


* We understand the author of the views on the im- 
provement of grounds at Mount Vernon to be Charles 
Jarvis, Esq., of Ellsworth, Maine.—Epirok Lapy’s Buck. 

tT In the Mount Vernon Record. 





better security against intrusion, and, until sufficiently 
stroug, might be guarded by a temporary pale-fence, 
which would not cost over two thousand dollars, and, in- 
cluding the cost of the hedge, not over four thousand. A 
granite wall would cost five times that amount. Dismiss, 
therefore, all fear of any waut of means for any useful 
purpose, 

“| see, among various suggestions for the improvement 
and decuration of Mount Vernon, one for erecting a balhalia 
or a hall for the statues of all the noble aud worthy of the 
nation. To say nothing of the immense expense of such 
au undertaking, a scheme like this seems to me highly 
objectionabie. Frivolous and unmeaning ornaments are 
simply effects of bad taste, but a hall such as this would 
completely destroy the greatest beauty of the whole, viz., 
the unity of design. Mount Vernon would no longer be 
the homestead and tomb of him who was ‘first in war, 
first in peace, and first in the hearts of his countrymen,” 
but, rather, a Westminster Abbey on this side the Atlantic 
Most fortunately, the wise limitation of the capital imposed 
by the act of incorporation presents an insuperable barrier 
to the design ; still, could it ever be adopted, what a source 
for interminable discord in the conflict of opinion as to 
whom the honor should be awarded! O ne! let there be 
no Westminster Abbey at Mount Vernon! 

“It is desirable that, whatever the plan may be, adopted 
for the improvement of the grounds, it should be one sub- 
sequently requiring but few persons for their preservation. 
The sight of toiling operatives would jar on the feelings. 
The grounds should be kept in the most perfect order, but, 
like the house of Jeanie Butlee, without the appearance of 
human agency. The ground, therefore, should be made 
smooth, not level, covered and carpeted with a thick sward 
of grass, and set out with forest-trees, among which light 
carriages might pass without leaving atrack behind. These 
trees would require no care worth naming—in open forest 
ground the falling and the fallen leaves are a source of 
beauty; the grass might be kept closely cropped by the 
nibbling mouths of deer, and the vast amount of labor 
avoided incurred by alleys to be rolled and flower-beds to 
be constantly weeded. As there should be no Westminster 
Abbey and no show-ground at Mount Vernon, so there 
should be free access to the home of him whom all Ame- 
ricans venerate and love. This latter is with me a sine 
qua non.” 


Movust Vernon Association.—We have received but 
one name this month to add to the list of members. 
Mrs. Mary E. Cowles, $1, Hamptouville, N. C. 





Miss S. J. Hate’s Boarpine and Day Scuoon For Yorna 
Lapiks, 922 Spruce Street, Philadelphia, reopened on Mon- 
day, September 12th. 

This school is designed to give a thorough and liberal 
Euglish education, to furnish the best facilities for acquir- 
ing the French language, and the best instruction in music 
and the other accomplishments. An accomplished French 
teacher resides in the family, and also an excellent teacher 
of music, who gives her personal attention to pupils while 
practising. The moral training and the health and phy- 
sical development of the scholars are carefully attended to. 

References: Mrs. Eusma Willard, Troy, N. Y.; Heury 
Vethake, LL. D., Wm. B. Stevens, D. D., Wm. H. Ash- 
hurst, Esq., Louis A. Godey, Esq., Philadelphia; Charles 
Hodge, D. D., Princeton, N. J. 

To ovr CoRRESPONDENTS.—We have not time to examine 
the favors of our friends this month, but in November we 
hope to give # long list of accepted articies, 
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BY INO, BTAINBACK WILSHOR, 


Fauine ov tHe PALATE.—The soft palate, or the little, 
round, teatlike body in the upper and back part of the 
month, sometimes becomes inflamed and swollen, and, by 
tonching the upper part of the tongue, causes a disagree- 
able tekling, choking sensation, The palate of the mouth 
le then said to be down, in popular parlance, and, with 
sume people, the remedy is to raise it by pulling at the 
halr on the top of the head! From the explanation given 
of the diMeulty, it will readily be seen that nothing can 
be done in that way, The proper treatment consists in 
means to reduce the swelling and inflammation; these are 
low die, Epsom eaalta, avd astringent gargles, as red ouk- 
bark tea, alum-water, etc, Where the indammation is not 
very active, the following gargle is very good; Equal parts 
of strong red pepper tea and vinegar, with as much table- 
salt asthe Quid will dissolve, Should these simple men- 
sures fail, a physician can almost always afford relief by 
scarifying the part, and touching it with lunar caustic, 


BALIVATION—How Paropvcep.—The parts affected in sall- 
vation are the gums and the salivary or spittle glands, It 
isa mistaken notion that the mere contact or sticking to 
the mouth of mercurials can cause salivation, These agents 
can act on the salivary glands only by being absorbed and 
by passing into the blood. In some states of the system, 
the cheeks, tongue, and, indeed, the whole mouth become 
exceedingly sore when no mercury has been used, and 
thus is this much-abused remedy unjustly blamed. Surely 
it has sins enough of its own to answer for, without charg- 
jung it with effects due to other causes. 

Tus Puri 1x Disxase.—The state of the pupil of the 
eye is a valuable symptom io head affections, When the 
functions of the brain are interrupted by compression, 
apoplexy (rush of blood to the head), opiates, etc., the 
pupil is dilated, because the optic nerve, which is asso- 
ciated in action with the pupil, is less sensitive to light. 
On the other hand, when the brain is excited from inflam- 
taation, insanity, ete., the optic nerve becomes more sensi- 
tive, and the pupil contracts; hence the necessity for 
darkening the room in such cases. 


Tastes Inrivenced BY Epvcation.—No sense js more 
under the control of education than the taste, and none is 
more blunted, perverted, and depraved by bad habits. 
There can be but little doubt that the desire for tea, coffee, 
spirituous liquors, tobacco, and many spices and season- 
ings, is acquired, and not nataral. The object of taste is 
to minister to our gratification, and to direct us, to some 
extent, as to the suitableness of our food. But even in its 
natural unperverted state it cannot be considered as an 
nunerring guide; and if this be trne, how unreliable must 
be the artificial tastes of civilized life! Let not persistence, 
then, in the use of tobacco, highly-seasoned food and 
drinks, spices, etc. be justified on the ground that the 
taste for them is natural—that the desire for them exists, 
and, therefore, that they are necessary and harmless. If 
our natural, unperverted taste must be directed and con- 
trolled by reason and experience, it is the extreme of folly 
to claim as infallible the dictates of a sense which has been 
so blunted by habit as to require the sharp stimulus of 
some unnatural excitant to rouse it to action. When the 
nerves of taste have been goaded by the over-excitement 
of sharp, penctrating foods or drinks, they are just as in- 
capable of a healthful performance of their functions as 
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the eye is when dazzled by excessive light, or the ear when 
stunned by the roar of a cannon, 

Wr siovLp ro.tow Natcas.—Hunger and thirst are 
indications of the natural wants of the system, and, except 
in very rare cases, We should not eat or drink unless we 
have these natural promptings, But how often is this 
plain and reasonable law violated! How often do we ent 
and drink because it is faehionable, because we have no- 
thing elee to do, ov for the mere gratification of the palate! 
And thence proceed 

* All maladios, 
Ghaatly spasm, or racking torture, qualma 
Of heartesick agony; all feverish kinds; 
Convulsions, epilepsles, ferce catarrls ; 
Tutestine stone and ulcers; cholic pangs, 
Demoulae phrengy, moping melancholy, 
And moon-struck madness; ploing atrophy, 
Marasinus, and wide-wasting pestilence ; 
Dropsles, aud asthmas, and jolut-racking rheums,” 

Tux Purar.—The pulse is most frequent in infancy, and 
gradually diminishes in frequency with the advance of 
age. In early life, the pulsations are from 100 to 130 ina 
minute; in old age, from 50 to 65; while the average of 
middle life is from 65 to 75. As a general rule, the pulse 
is more frequent jn women than in men; the average, lu 
a woman of middle age, might be placed at from 75 to 85. 
As the pulse is a very important symptom in disease, it is 
highly necessary to know something of its natural fre- 
quency. 

Mas, WILLARD on THE CincvLATION.—Mrs, Emma Wil- 
lard has promulgated a new theory, in which she places 
the motive power of the circulation in the lungs. This is 
not the place to discuss theories, We will only say then, 
while we differ from our distinguished countrywoman, we 
are truly gratified at the respectful consideration which her 
views have received from the medical profession, Many 
physicians have done honor to themselves, and paid a 
merited tribute to genius and learning, by a liberal and 
philosophic examination of this theory, iustead of treating 
it with contemptuous silence or sneering ridicule, because 
it emanated from a woman, So let itever be, Let it be 
no longer doubted that women have heads as well as 
hearts; that, with the same advantages, they can success- 
fully compete with men even in professional knowledge. 

Co.umsvs, Ga, 


Citerarp Wotices, — 


Books pr Maii.—Now that the postage on printed mat- 
ter is so iow, we offer our services to procure for our 
subscribers or others any of the books that we notice. In- 
formation touching books will be cheerfully given by 
inclosing a stamp to pay retarn postage. 

When ordering a book, please mention the name of the 
publisher. 


From J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia :— 

THE SOUTHERN GARDENER AND RECEIPT-BOOK; 
containing Valuable Information, original and otherwise, 
on all Subjects connected with Domesticand Rural Affairs, 
Gardening, Cookery, Beverages, Dairy, Medical, Veteri- 
nary, and Miscellaneous. Third Edition. Revised and 
corrected by Mrs. Mary L. Edgeworth. The fact that a 
third edition of this work has been called for is a presump- 
tive proof of its excellence. To the present edition many 
original and selected receipts have been added, all of which, 
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we are informed, together with those in the former editions, 
have been thoroughly tested, 

FORTY-FOUR YEARS OF THE LIFE OF A HUNTER; 
being Reminiscences of Meshach Browning, a Maryland 
Hunter, roughly written down by himself, Revised and 
illustrated by BE. Stabler, Aside from the fact that it con- 
tulne many tedious repetitions of uninteresting bear-fights 
nnd deer-hunts, this volume i# not one to be passed by 
Without perusal, There tea ‘touch of nature’ in it whieh 
cannot full to charm, The good common senae, tho simple 
depth of feeling, and harmless rustic humor exhibited by 
the old hunter in his qualut narrative are not the everyday 
characteristics of books, Price $1 25. 


From Browy, Taaaanp & Cuan, Boston, through J, B, 
Lirrincorr & Co,, Philadelphia; 

KNITTING-WORK;: A Web af many Teatures, Wrought 
by Ruth Partington (B, P, Shillaber), This isthe somewhat 
characteristic tle of a new work from an old public favo- 
rite, Though Mrs, Partington's malaprop style has now 
lost the charm of novelty, we still remaaln among the good 
old lady's admirers—not because she sometimes makes us 
laugh, but because she quite as frequently provokes a 
humor for tender reflection and even for tears, We are 
deeply interested, too, in the vagaries of that impersona- 
tion of froliesome boyhood, the * plaguy Ike." And be- 
sides, in the present volume, Dame Partington very often 
gives place to Mr, Shillaber himself, who treats us to 
gumerous pleasant little tales, essays, and poems, many 
f which are gems in their way. Price $1 25, 

From Peterson & Brorurna, Philadelphia:— 

MEMOIRS OF VIDOCQ, the Secret Agent of the French 
Police. Written by Himself, and translated from the ort- 
ginal French expressly for this edition, With illustrative 
engravings from original designs by Cruikshank, This is 
certainly not a book for gentiewomen to read, Such being 
our opinion, we cannot conscientiously recommend it to 
gentlemen, Perhaps we are prudish. Price #1 25. 

From D. Appierox & Co., New York, through Perenr- 
eon & Brornena, Philadelphia:— 

POPULAR TALES FROM THE NORSE. By George 
Webbe Dasent, D.C,L. With an Introductory Essay on 
the Origin and Diffusion of Popular Tales. Along with 
much bumor, much amusing fancy, and many quaint 
lessons of benevolence and charity, we are sorry to find in 
these tales—designed for children, and not, as their trans- 
lator would seem to intimate, for moral philosophers—so 
few incentives to common honesty, and so many instances 
of the success of what we have always deemed knavery 
and trickery. We are not particularly desirous of making 
children too good for this world, seeing that it was intended 
they should grow up in it, but we comprehend no necessity 
for making them too dad for it. Price $1 00. 

THE ROMAN QUESTION. By E. About. Translated 
from the French by H. C. Coape. This book is attracting 
no little attention at the present time. Price 60 cents, 

TENT AND HAREM: Notes of an Oriental Trip. By 
Caroline Paine. A pleasant record of Oriental travel, 
written in a graceful, ladylike style, and presenting many 
novel phases of Eastern life and character, as well as 
graphic pen-pictures of the various scenes visited by the 
fair author. Price 75 cents. 

CHAMBERS’ ENCYCLOPEDIA: A Dictionary of Uni- 
versal Knowledge for the People. On the Basis of the 
latest edition of the ‘“‘German Conversations Lexicon.” 
Illustrated by wood-engravings and maps. We have re- 
ceived monthly parts II. and III. of this truly valuable, 
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comprehensive, aud popular encyclopedia, It should be 
in the possession of every family, Price 15 cents « part. 

From Hanrren & Baorurns, New York, through Parsa- 
#on & Daornens, Philadelphia:— 

LIFE AND LIBERTY IN AMERICA: or, Sketches of a 
Tour in the United States and Canada in 1857-8, Vy 
Chavies Mackay, LL.D., F.8. A, With ten tlustrations, 
Dr Mackay ia a very intense Briton, not a bad poet, some- 
thing of w philosopher, and & very commendable writer of 
books, He likes his American cousins, in sensible of a cor: 
tuln ‘glamour’ about Niagara, thiuke Broadway equal, if 
not superior, to Bond Street, aud dotes upon Longworth's 
Catawba, whether ‘still’ or “sparkling; and thus it 
happens that hin sketches of our country, its people, ' tn- 
stitutions,” aad material progress are, in the main, such 
As We cannot well grumble at, We may, however, be al- 
lowed to smile perceptibly at the following “ fuct,"’ which 
the Doctor, after an admiring vielt to the Catawba "inati- 
tution,” perhaps, very gravely presents to his astonished 
readers; ‘'So plentiful ave swine in Ohio, so much more 
plentiful and cheap in some parts than coals, that ere now 
pork has been burned instead of fuel to keep up the fires 
of steamboats on the Olio,"” This practice, the Doctor also 
juforms us, some persons have reprobated as “ cruel ex- 
travagance."’ Are we to infer that the wretched * porkers"’ 
were burned alive? Price $1 00, 

GERALD FITZGERALD, * Zhe Chevalier."" By Charles 
Lever, The second and concluding part of a very interest- 
ing historical novel, written in its author's happiest style. 
Price 25 cents, 

THE LIFE OF JABEZ BUNTING, D.D, With Notes of 
Contemporary Persons and Events, By his Son, Thomas 
Percival Bunting. Volume l. We have here the opening 
chapters in the life of an eminent English Methodist 
preacher, distinguished alike for his piety, bis zeal for the 
progress of his church, his active benevolence, and for his 
learning. The notices of contemporary persons with whom 
Dr. Bunting was on terms of intimate acquaintance give 
additional interest to this otherwise valuable and attrac- 
tive volume, It is an important contribution to the history 
of Methodism, 


From Reprirup, New York, through T. B. Pererson & 
Brornenrs, Philadelphia:— 

A SELECT GLOSSARY OF ENGLISH WORDS USED 
FORMERLY IN SENSES DIFFERENT FROM THEIR 
PRESENT. By Richard Chenevix Trench, D. D., Dean of 
Westminster, author of “The Study of Words,” ete. ete. 
Though not the most important or elaborate, in a scientific 
point of view, of Dean Trench s philological works, the 
present volume is certainly one of the most interesting. 
The curious information it contains gives it a popular 
rather than a scientific character, though the mere word- 
stadent will find it a useful assistant. Price 75 cents. 


From Dick & Fitzarra.p, New York, through Perer- 
son & Brotnera, Philadelphia :— 

TEMPER: A Novel. By Miss Marryat, daughter of 
Captain Marryat. Miss Marryat is a follower of her 
father neither in the style nor in the subject-matter of her 
fictitious works. Her stories, like the present one, are of 
rather a domestic nature, exhibiting pictures of the deeper 
traits of character, and dealing not so much with their vut- 
ward manifestation as with the interior struggles to which 
they give rise. ‘‘ Temper” is, nevertheless, a story of ex- 
citing interest, full of incident, and enriched with noble 
sentiments. Price $1 00. 





Evans, Philadelphia:— 
By the Rev. Hugh 


From Georar G 
LECTURES FOR THE PEOPLE. 
Stowell Brown, of Liverpool. First Series, With a Bio- 
phical Introduction by Dr. Shelton Mackenzie. The 
thor of these lectures, which are all of a practical moral 


character, is the minister of Myrtle Street Baptist Chapel, 
Liverpool. As a popular preacher, or rather lecturer— 
for in his addresses to the people his subjects are princi- 

lly social and moral, or of a general religious nature— 
Mr. Brown enjoys a local reputation not often acquired. 
That reputation the present volume cannot fail to extend. 

From Repp & Carietrox, New York, through Hazarp 
& Brorners, Philadelphia:— 

LOVE. (“L’AMOUR.”) From the French of M. J. Mi- 
chelet. Translated from the Fourth Paris Edition by J. 
W. Palmer, M. D., author of ‘The New and the Old,” ete. 
etc. We may be called “ ultra-purists,” our “false deli- 
cacy” may be sneered at, and it may be said that we see 
impurities because we are ourselves impure; and all this 
we are quite willing and able to bear; yet we are neither 
able nor willing to unreservedly recommend the brilliant 
and startling, but intensely French and transcendentally 
euphemistic book whose title we have given above. ‘To 
the pure all things are pure’’ is a sentiment we are not 
disposed to cavil at; but we always suspect the purity of 
those books in which it is prominently insisted upon. In 
the human heart, the seat of passions often unsuspected, 
purity is a frail and delicate principle, not to be tampered 
with, even by the most skilful anatomist of human feeling. 
Price $1 00. 

PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS OF THE AMERICAN 
REVOLUTION: A Private Journal. Prepared from Au- 
Together with Reminiscences 
Edited by Sidney Barclay. 


thentic Domestic Records. 
cf Washington and Lafayette. 
This volume, as charming in appearan 
iu perusal, purports to be prepared from the letters and 
diary of the wife of a Revolutionary officer, and the daugh- 
ter of a clergyman of the Church of England, who, during 
a long separation from her husband, resided on Long Island, 


us it is interesting 


ta period when it was in possession of the British and 
their Tory allies. The book is one well worth a place in 
the library, as being a rare addition to our knowledge of 
a class of Revolutionary events not often recorded in his- 
tory. Price $1 00. 

HARTLEY NORMAN: A Tale of the Times. By Allen 
Hampden. A well-written and interesting story, recording 
the early trials, struggles, and temptations of a poor news- 
boy, and his final attainment of wealth and influence. 
Plain and simple in style, with no effort at mawkish senti- 
ment, it presents practical views of life, and inculcates an 
excellent moral. 


From Ticknor & Freips, Boston, through Hazarp & 
Brotsers, Philadelphia :— 

SHELLEY MEMORIALS. From Authentic Sources. 
Edited by Lady Shelley. To which is added an Exsay on 
Christianity, by Percy Bysshe Shelley, now first printed. 
Dissatisfied with the existing biographies of their kinsman, 

lof which, though the most recent was composed from 
matérials of their own furnishing, they represent to be full 
of shocking errors and misstatements, the family of the 
poet Shelley have thought it necessary to publish the pre- 
sent volume, as “‘a truthful statement of long-distorted 
facts, and to clear away the mist in which the misrepre- 
sentations of foes and professed friends have obscured the 
memory of Shelley.”” Price 75 cents. 

IDYLS OF THE KING. By Alfred Tennyson. The ad- 
mirers of England's most gifted poet will find in this 
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volume no evidence of declining power in the muse of 
their favorite, Enid, the first Idyl, and the only one we 
have as yet read, is an exquisite delineation of the charac- 
ter of the true and loving wife—not, perhaps, as we should 
now expect her to be, but as she may have been in the 
days of the “blameless” King Arthur. Price 75 cents. 

From J. E. Tirtoy & Co., Boston, through Witi1am §. 
& ALtrrep Mantieyx, Philadelphia:— 

THE ROMAN QUESTION, Translated from the French 
of Edmond About, by Mrs. Annie T. Wood. Edited, with 
an Introduction, by Rev. E. N. Kirk, D.D. This claims 
to be “the Boston correct edition” of a work which has 
made some stir in literary and politico-religious circles. 
Price 60 cents. 

A SABBATH DISCOURSE ON THE DEATH OF THE 
HON. RUFUS CHOATE, together with the Address at his 
Funeral. By Nehemiah Adams, D. D., Pastor of the Essex 
Street Church, Boston. 

From Outver Ditrson & Co., Boston, through Gavt & 
Vougmar, Philadelphia :— 

RICHARDSON’S NEW METHOD FOR THE PIANO- 
FORTE: An Improvement upon all other Instruction 
Books in Adaptation, Classification, Progression, and 
Facility of Comprehension ; founded upon a new and 
original Plan, and illustrated by a Series of Plates show- 
ing the Position of the Hands and Fingers. To which is 
added Rudiments of Harmony and Thorough Bass. By 
Nathan Richardson, author of ‘The Modern School for 
the Piano-Forte.” 
good piano instruction-book will do well to order a copy 
of the one whose title we give above. It is all that it is 
An edition with foreign fingering can 


Such of our readers as desire a really 


represented to be. 
be furnished, if preferred. 


From the Protestant Episcopat Sunpay Scuoon Union 
we have received four prettily bound and neatly printed 
volumes. 

BELLE; or, the Promised Blessing, needs no other com- 
mendation than to tell those who have read “Timid Lucy” 
and ‘‘Heart and Hand” that it is by the same author, Mrs. 
Baker. It is a lesson of honor and obedience to parents, 
and the blessing promised to those that render it, as the 
neglect of this duty is one of the chief temptations of child- 
hood. Mrs. Baker’s simple and affectionate teachings are 
timely, as well as forcible. Its cost differs with the style 
of binding, from 35 to 50 cents. 

BEN SILVESTER’S WORD. A Book for Boys. By the 
well-known author of ‘‘ Heart’s Ease” and “The Heir of 
Redclyf,” the favorite Miss Yonge. It is a sterling tale, 
vivid and lifelike in its outlines—the very book to impress 
a boy fond of thrilling scenes and adventures with the value 
of truth and the necessity of making every sacrifice to pre- 
serve it. Price 40 cents. 

THE YOUNG PILGRIM, by ALOE, isa tale illustrating 
the well-known Pilgrim of Bunyan, and interpreting it, as 
it were, to the comprehension of the young. It is an ori- 
ginal and happy idea, well carried out by the story of the 
struggles and temptations of the young heir of Fontonore 
and his protégé to live a pure and Christian life. Price 40 
to 50 cents. 

WARFARE AND WORK bas a romantic element, which 
will arrest and secure the interest of children to its lessons 
of trust and obedience. Little Johnny's sad childhood, 
from the time he is stolen from his happy home until he 
finds his long lost and loved mother, is filled with excel- 
lent teachings, both of precept and example. Price 40 te 
62 cents. 
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Ocr Encravinas.—“ Waiting for the Verdict” is, we 
think, the most impressive plate we have given ; it almost 
gives its own story. The heedless and utter despair of the 
wife; the old father’s attitude is equally hopeless; the 
frank, comely face of the old woman does not express 
anxiety, although it is brimful of the grief which trickles 
over from her eyes, and is almost choking her, despite her 
efforts to cheer the rest by that more than manly self-deny- 
ing bravery which women show on such occasions; the 
innocent babe joyfully recognizes its mother, and holds 
out its little hands for the accustomed caress, but she hears 
and heeds it not, forgetting, in her vacant misery, even her 
own offspring. It is a powerful picture, and has created a 
great excitement amongst connoisseurs in London, where 
it was painted by Mr. A. Solomon. 

A piece of domestic architecture—the quilt in this num- 
ber, printed in colors. Good employment for the long 
winter evenings we shall soon have. 

A five-figure colored fashion-plate also graces this number. 

Workxtsxe Costcme ror Laptes. We published in our 
July number two working-dresses for ladies. We had 
been often requested to give something of the kind, and we 
did it. Therefore Mrs. A. E. G. cannot examine the Book 
very carefully, or she is not a sabscriber. 

The Indiana Witness says: It is a working costume for 
ladies. For neatness, simplicity, and convenience, it is 
admirable, and we recommend it as a model. 





* WILL you, in your next number, give us an . 
Well, sometimes it is one thiag, and sometimes another. 
Such an illustration, to please one person, would cost us 
about twenty dollars, when we could send that person, 
for whom only it is intended, a pattern of the article for 
from seventy-five cents to one doilar. 





A Lapy well qualified to instruct in English, music upon 
the piano and organ, various styles of painting, wax-work, 
and embroidery, is desirous of obtaining a situation as 
teacher. Address Miss M. H. R., box 92, Warsaw, Wyo- 
ming County, New York. 

LITERARY AssocraTIONs.—We now commence in time to 
warn our subscribers against sending their money to any 
association purporting to furnish the Lady’s Book as part 
of the inducement to subscribe, and promising them great 
prizes in some future drawing of a lottery. We will not 
be responsible in any way. We will also add that we have 
no agents for whose acts we are responsible. We only send 
the Lady’s Book when the money is sent direct to us. 


Here is a first-rate ‘‘ Bunsby.”’ In the proceedings of 
the Chamber of Commerce of New York, we find the fol- 
lowing :— 

‘The President likewise called attention to the practice 
of the Post-office Department, which was endangering the 
safety of the mails, by transporting watches and jewelry 
as mail matter, thereby offering direct inducements for 
robbing the mails.” 

Now, Mr. Bunsby, we would ask, are the thousands and 
tens of thousands of dollars sent every day through the 
mail no inducement? Watches and such articles almost 
always go safe; but every publisher knows how much 
money he loses. 
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FirzGekALp'’s Poitapecpara Crry Irem.—A week or two 
since, this handsome and prosperous weekly family journal 
(devoted to the Drama, Music, Literature, the Fine Arts, 
Education, ete., and started in 1837) made the following 
discriminating notice of the Lady’s Book. We republish 
it, because Mr. Firzaeracp is generally admitted to be a 
first-rate critic, and is, therefore, an authority :— 

Godey's Lady's Book.—It may be interesting to countless 
lady people and their innumerable male friends, to know 
that this ‘favorite of all favorites,” as it is popularly 
called, is in the thirtieth year of its large and continuous 
success. It was the first of its kind published in this coun- 
try, and when it was started a good many competitors ful- 
lowed it; in fact, a new competitor enters the fleld with it 
every year. But of the many that were ambitious to be- 
come its rivals none are now in existence; all have died a 
natural and easy death. Godey’s is the pet falcon of “my 
lady’s manor;”’ it takes the metaphorical wing from the 
other birds, and brings them ‘“‘down.” But it is cruel in 
this respect only to be kind in another; age does not make 
it weak, morose, or sour, and when everybody says it's 
perfection, it goes on improving in art, literature, business, 
fashion, and everything—the new, amaranthine, ever- 
green, prime old favorite!—always furnishing the newest 
fasbions, the best poetry and fictions, from the best authors, 
with splendid illustrations to match, able reviews, sublime 
needle-work, jubilant jokes, capital charades, riddles, enig- 
mas, spirited discussions, accurate domestic receipts, ete., 
and edited with unabated vigor, learning, and independ- 
ence. It has been well remarked that where Godey is 
taken there is domestic neatness, comfort, elegance, intelli- 
gence, and virtue, which we think is saying a great deal 
for American women. Do not wonder that we are enthu- 
siastic; we have heard a Frenchman on the “little cor- 
poral,’’ a Yankee upon Washington, and a lady in praise 
of the Lady's Book. God bless Godey, and keep him with 
us for many years. 

Fitzgerald's City Item is published at Two Dollars a 
year. Address Fitzgerald & Co., Philadelphia. No other 
paper in America devotes the same space or ability to the 
Drama. 

Harz ORNAMENTS. — Ladies wishing hair made into 
bracelets, pins (which are very beautiful), necklaces, or 
ear-rings, can be accommodated by our Fashion Editor. A 
very large number of orders have recently been filled, and 
the articles have given great satixfaction. 

We give the prices at which we will send these beauti- 
ful articles :— 

Breastpins, from $4 to $12. 

Ear-rings, from $4 50 to $10. 

Bracelets, from $3 to $15. 

Rings, from $1 50 to $3. 

Necklaces, from $6 to $15. 

Fob-chains, from $6 to $12. 

The Charms of Faith, Hope, and Charity, $4 50. 
Hair Studs from $5 50 to $11 the set. 

Sleeve Buttons from $6 50 to $11 the set. 

A LETTER from Wattkinsville, Georgia, has been received, 
asking if Herbert & Co., 118 William Street, New York, are 
acting as agents for the Lady's Book ; that the writer had 
received a circular from them, and had sent them money, 
etc. Weanswer, no! We have no agents. Why do not 
persons always address direct to publishers? 





A LADY wishes a receipt for putting up corn and peas in 
air-tight cans, such as Arthur's. Shall be pleased if any 
of our subscribers can oblige her. 








For the benefit of our young friends, we give in our own 
department a series of engravings to amuse them, some- 
thing for them to try their hands at—hand shadows to be 
thrown upon the wall—a series of novel and amusing 
figures formed by the hand. Of course these cannot be 


Tur following is an extract from MS. regulations of the 
household of Henry VIIL :— 

** His Highness’s baker shall not put alums in the bread, 
or mix rye, oaten, or bean flour with the same; and, if 
detected, he shall be pat in the stocks. His Highness's at- 
tendants are not to steal any lock or keys, tables, forms, 
cupboards, or other furniture, out of noblemen’s or gen- 
tlemen’s houses, where they go to visit. Master-cooks 
shall not employ such senliions as go about naked, or lie 
all nicht on the ground before the kitchen fire, No dogs 
to be kept in the court, but only a few spaniels for the 
ladies. Dinners to beat ten, suppers at four. The officers 
of his privy chamber shall be loving together, no grudging 
nor grumbling, nor talking of the king's pastime. There 
shall be no romping with the maids on the staircase, by 
which dishes and other things are often broken. Care shall 
be taken of the pewter spoons, and that the wooden ones 
used in the kitchen be not broken or stolen. The pages 
shall not interrupt the kitchen-maids, Coal to be only al- 
lowed to the king’s, queen's, and Lady Mary's chambers, 
The brewers are not to put any brimstone in the ale.” 





We call attention to the peculiar appropriateness of the 
Fall cloaks in this number. 
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produced perfectly on one trial only, but the most difficult 
of all that we intend to publish may be accomplished after 
a few minutes. With a little ingenuity, and some patience, 
new shadows may be produced, and not unfrequently 
figures appear that one never dreamed of attempting. 


——= 


Tor.er Cort CLaaps.—A new article, to take the place 
of curl papers. A most ingenious and useful article; one 
that will entirely supersede the ungraceful paper. We 
will give the directions how to produce a most luxuriant 
set of curls:— 

Directions for using the Toilet Curl Clasps.—Moisten 
the hair with cold water, comb and part it; then unhook 
the clasps and commence at the small end, Roll the hair 
around them tight and smoothly, with the large end of the 
clasp up. Hook them, and let them remain so for a few 
hours; then unhook them, and place the thumb and fore- 
finger on the curl and draw out the clasp without unwind- 
ing it in the least, and your ringlet will be smooth and 
perfect. 

They will form curls in less time if the clasps are heated 
in the oven of the stove just so warm that they can be han- 
dled, before the hair is rolled on tothem. There are three 


sizes, Nos. 1, 2,3. No. 3 being the largest. 





Axotner Novetty.—Samuel Sloan, Esq., our favorite 
architect, has furnished for this number an original design 
for a church, with ground plans. Did it ever occur to our 
readers that no other magazine gives an original design of 


anything? All they publish is copied. 
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PIANOS FOR SCHOOLS, COTTAGES, SMALL ROOMS, 
ETC. ETC. 

Ix our May number we mentioned that Messrs Board- 
man, Gray & Co., of Albany, New York, were about mak- 
ing a piano at a low price, especially adapted to the wants 
of schools, etc. Now it gives us much pleasure to announce 
that they have the article fully perfected, and it proves all 
they promised as a musical instrument, and at the price 
also, ‘‘at less than half the amount usually paid,” ete. 

The piano is of six octaves, being the upper six octaves 
of an A scale seven octave, and therefore ANY MUSIC CAN 
BE PERFORMED ON IT that can be on a seven octave, except 
the lower base notes, which are not strictly essential. Com- 
biuing their improved new scales, they obtain all the musi- 
cal capacity necessary and great power iu a small space, 
the piano being only five and a half feet long and two and 
a half feet wide. The cases are finished with all large 
round corners, back and front the same; have their new 
and latest great improvement, the iusulated iron rim and 
frame, cast in one piece, forming the upper part of the case, 
making them very durable, as well as ornamental ; and they 
will remain in tune and order for a great length of time, 
fully equal to their large and elegant instruments, which 
are renowned for this important principle, thus combining 
all the improvements in pianos and simplifying them. 
They are enabled to offer these instruments, finished in 
handsome cases for school purposes, securely boxed for 
transportation, at ONE HUNDRED AND TWENTY-FIVE DOLLARS. 
They make the same musical instrument, finished in rose- 
wood cases, highly polished, suitable for the cottage, small 
parlor, or sitting-room, forming an elegant piece of furni- 
ture, at ONE HUNDRED AND FIFTY DOLLARS. These pianos 
are all the makers represent them, and are fully warranted 
80 to prove and to give satisfaction; and their names as 
makers are sufficient that they will fulfil all promises. 
They will furnish circulars giving full descriptions and 
particulars of these as well as their large pianos, on appli- 
cation. 

Messrs. Boardman, Gray & Co. have thus met one of the 
greatest wants of the age, and should have the especial 
thanks, countenance, and support of all who love music, 
and believe in its influence and refining power, especially 
with the young. In furnishing seminaries, schools, ete. with 
pianos that are really good and durable, at less than half 
the usual price paid, it gives them the power to extend the 
study of music to a larger number and at less rates; and 
then more of our children can afford to study music, when 
they can obtain good and elegant pianos at comparatively 
sv small an outlay, In our cities there are hundreds of 
families who want a piano that will take but little room, 
aud yet have the musical requisites, for the sitting-room 
or nursery, for their children to practise on, instead of their 
being confined to the piano in the parlor, ete.; and then, 
again, there are tens of thousands of families throughout 
our country, in moderate circumstances, who do not feel 
able to make an outlay of $300 or $400, that can now, for 
$150, have all the advantages of a superior piano-forte to 
enliven their homes, and elevate and refine the character 
and minds of their children. Such is the enterprise of 
these eminent piano-forte manufacturers, always looking 
to the wants of the people, and always furnishing an arti- 
cle fally to be depended on; so we advise all who want 
good piano-fortes to send on their orders to them in Albany, 
New York. 

“Tae Sone-Brrp Fancrer.”—Every lady who keeps 
birds should have this useful book. We can furnish it for 
twenty-five cents, and it is worth dollars to them. 
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“Tae DotLak NewsparPer” of this city—whose adver- 
tisement will be found on our cover—it will be seen las 
offered premiums for stories. We confidently assure au- 
thors who submit their MSS. that the awards are fairly 
made. The Dollar Newspaper is the cheapest newspaper 
we have, and it is alsoa very good one. It is ably edited, 
and by the means they adopt they are always provided 
with excellent stories, 


EmBrorpery Stamps.—We have frequently recoived 
orders from our patrons for embroidery stamps, but could 
not until recently procure an article that we could recom- 
mend. We have just received from the manufactory of 
Alfred Peirce, Massillon, Ohio, a set of his celebrated 
stamps, which, for durability, beauty, and cheapness, 
surpass anything we have seen. In our opinion, they 
richly deserve the popularity they enjoy. They are 
adapted to silk as wel! as French embroidery, and will 
stamp upon any material, with blue or white ink, with 
great accuracy. The inking apparatus and inks are very 
simple and easily made, and cost almost nothing. A pat- 
tern-book, beautiful show-bills, and full instructions accom- 
pany every order for stamps, without extra charge. The 
taste for embroidery is daily increasing, and, but for the 
difficulty experienced in many places of obtaining correct 
stamping, would be much more common. There should 
be a set of Peirce’s stamps in every town and village in 
the country. Ladies engaged in any fancy business will 
find this a pleasant and profitable acquisition. Mr. P. will 
furnish stamps at #6 per dozen. Stamps made to order, 
from any pattern that may be sent. Be particular and ad- 
dress letters and orders to Alfred Peirce, Massillon, Ohio. 

A youna LaDy desires a situation in a family as governess, 
or assistant teacher in a school. She is competent to teach 
the usual English branches, French, Latin, drawing in 
pencil and crayon, and music on the piano or organ, and 
cultivation of the voice. References given, if requested. 
Address M. E. C., Nuuda, Livingston County, New York. 

Ayotuer Impostor Anpovt.—A fellow has been at Kings- 
ville, Ohio. He applied to one of our subscribers, and 
offered the book at fo dollars, but she had read our oft 
repeated notices that we have no travelling agents. 

Ox another page will be found a new circular of Messrs. 
J. E. Tilton & Co., Boston, of prints and engravings suit- 
able for Grecian painting, ete., and other information. Mr, 
J. E. Tilton, of Salem, finding his business in this line so 
much enlarged, has, in connection with his brother, made 
their principal house at 161 Washington Street, Boston, for 
the better accommodation of their customers and them- 
selves, They are publishing several fine new things. 

A Pretty Concerr.—Take a dried cone or burr of a com- 
mon larch or fir-tree, which has shed its seed, and sprinkle 
the vacant openings with grass-seed; then put it carefully 
into a wineglass filled with water ; in a few days the mois- 
ture will cause the circles of the cone to close, and bury 
within them the grass-seed, and in a few days more the 
seed will begin to sprout, and form a pyramid of living 
green, beautifully relieved by the sombre hue of the cone. 
This forms a pretty and nove! ornament. 

“ Aust Berntan’s Vistr”’ is concluded in this number. 
Quite a character is Aunt B. 

Oxce For Att.—We cannot find situations for young 
ladies in this city, and we do not purchase poetry. 
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“SHAKSPEARE AND HIS FRIENDS.” 


One of the most truly superb steel engravings ever offered 
to the American public has been secured by the Cosmopoli- 
tan Art Association, for presentation to subscribers for this 
its sixth year. It is the celebrated ‘“‘Shakspeare and his 
Friends,’ painted by John Faed, R. 8. A., and engraved by 
his brother, James Faed, one of the best of living engravers. 
This magnificent plate was engraved to sell only to special 
subscribers, at forty dollars for a proof, and twenty for a 
print. Owing to its elaborate character, it was not com- 
pleted antil eighteen months after its promised delivery to 
subscribers, which left the original owners (the house of 
Lloyd Brothers, London) unable to keep good their pro- 
mises, and induced them to consent to the disposition of the 
plate and copyright. After many months of negotiation 
and the payment of a large sum of money, the directory 
of the Cosmopolitan Art Association have become its fortu- 
nate possessors; and they now have the pleasure of an- 
nouncing to the public that it will be the presentation plate 
for this year (the sixth). 

The engraving is, in size, twenty-two by twenty-eight 
inches, on heavy plate-paper, thirty by thirty-eight inches. 
It embraces a group of fifteen persons, ‘‘Shakspeare and 
his Friends,” giving their authentic portraits, en costume 
of Queen Elizabeth's time. The figures are disposed in 
standing and sitting postures. Shakspeare, the central 
subject, is discoursing to ‘the Club,’’ and all are subordi- 
nated to this fact, in a listening attitude. We have— 

Ist. Shakspeare. 

2d. Ben Jonson. 

3d. Sir Walter Raleigh. 
4th. Bacon. 

5th. Beaumont. 

6th. Fletcher. 

7th. Seldon. 

Sth. Sylvester. 

9th. Earl of Dorset. 
10th. Camden. 
llth. Donne. 
12th. Earl of Southampton. 
13th. Sir Robert Cotton. 
lith. Dekker. 
15th. Daniel. 

All these personages are portrayed in a manner to excite 
astonishment at the grace, beauty, and lifelike correctness 
of the whole. The engraving is pronounced by the most 
competent judges of the graver’s work to be one of the 
finest specimens produced by the modern burin. The 
whole force of light and shade is brought to bear upon 
each particular figure, and all is given with the most ex- 
quisite detail, portraits, figures, drapery, and adjuncts all 
worked in with a patience which few artists could or would 
have bestowed. This renders it, as a work of art, of high 
value; while its historic and personal associations give to 
the picture an interest and lancnage which attach to no 
other engraving now before the public. 

It is the purpose of the directory to furnish this master- 
piece at the usual terms, viz., Three Dollars, the payment 
of which sum entitles the subscriber to— 

Ist. The engraving ‘‘Shakspeare and his Friends.” 

2d, The Cosmopolitan Art Journal for one year. 

3d. Two months’ admission to the Dusseldorf Gallery. 

The subscriber also receives a certificate of membership 
in the Cosmopolitan Art Association, which entitles him to 
share in the annual award of premiums, which this year 
will embrace a finer collection of art-works than ever be- 


fore was offered as a gratuity. 
It may be confidently asserted that so much never was 





given for the same amount of subscription by any art or 
literary enterprise in the world; and this offer may well 
challenge the attention of every lover of art and literature 
in the country. 

Address Cosmopolitan Art Association, New York. 

“Tae Harr Catuper” published in our August number 
we furnish at 75 cents a dozen. Each box contains twelve 
of various sizes, handsomely done up. For the above price 
we pay the postage. They are very highly commended. 
Full directions accompany each box. 





Tue following definitions of ‘‘ALARM” have been fur- 
nished by a Literary Circle :— 

To be awakened in the night by the cry of ‘ Fire!” 

A confirmed bachelor finding himself an object of attrac- 
tion to a pair of decidedly coquettish eyes. 

The feelings of a hen on seeing her (duckling) brood take 
to the water. 

The reason for forming rifle corps. 

When our first parents heard the voice of their Creator 
in the Garden of Eden. 

The miser’s shadow. 

A breach in the armor of confidence. 

The feelings of a mother when her child is lost in a 
London fog. 

The offspring of guilt. 

One who pampers pride while mortifying every other 
passion. 

The appearance of the first gray hair. 

The state of the country mouse when disturbed at his 
city repast. 

That which a thorough knowledge of ourselves might 
well create. 

“He never used to be so late.” 

A scale in which true courage is often weighed. 

The sensations of a nervous man riding a vicious horse. 

The bugbear of human enjoyment. 

**Good gracious, Emily, here’s all my back hair coming 
down, and the quadrille just going to begin!” 

The ghost of a guilty conscience. 

A child’s feeling when she sees her pet kitten carried of 
in its mother’s mouth. 

Breakers ahead on a foggy night. 

The feeling caused by cook’s “If you please, ma’am,” 
five minutes before a dinner-party. 

Mr. Pickwick’s feeling when he found himself in the 
Ladies’ Room. 

Mamina seeing baby handled by rough acquaintances. 

The dreary feelin’ whilk fills up the weary day an’ sleep- 
less nicht o’ a war-troubled country. 

The feeling with which we discover a precipice before us 
while joyously piercing a golden mist. 

Sleeping in the backwoods, and waking up to find a ser- 
pent creeping over our breast. 


WaAnsTED, by a lady, a situation as governess in a private 
family, or as teacher or assistant teacher in a school. She 
is fully competent to teach all the English branches, having 
had much experience both as governess and teacher. The 
best of references given and required. Address M. M. B, 
box 1908, Detroit Post-Office. 

Ovr Nerpies.—There may, perhaps, be a very few 
families in the Union not yet supplied with these celebrated 
needles; if so, we advise them to apply soon. Twenty- 
five cents for one hundred, done up in a neat case. We 
give a few extracts from letters we have received concern- 
ing them. 
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For Grecian Paintine.—J. E. Tilton & Co., Boston, 
Mass., publish the following fine and desirable engravings, 
which they send by mail, post paid, on receipt of price. 


Size of Plate. Price. 
Hiawatha's Wooing, 14 by 18, 1 50 
The Farm-Yard, 13 by 19, 1 50 
The Happy Family, 13 by 17, 123 
Les Orphelines, 9 by 11, 1 00 
The Jewsharp Lesson, 9 by 11, 60 
The Little Bird, 9 by 11, 60 
Age and Infancy, 16 by 22, 2 00 
Jean d’Are, 12 by 16, 1 00 
Evangeline (Longfellow’s), 1 00 
Beatrice Cenci, 1 00 


The first eight are intended for Grecian and Antique 
painting, and have separate directions for each object, how 
to paint, the colors used, and how to mix. 

They also continue to publish desirable things in this 
line, of which they send notice to their customers. 

Seminaries, teachers, and dealers furnished, at liberal 
discount, with the above, and all Artists’ materials. 

Sets of the best English Oil Colors in tubes, varnishes, 
oils, brushes, and other needful materials for the arts of 
Grecian and Antique Oil Painting, furnished for$3. Small 
trial pictures for use at thirteen cents each. 

Improvements made from time to time in these and other 
arts will be communicated to our customers without extra 
charge. 

Directions in our new style of Grecian and Antique 
Painting on Glass, Oriental and Potichimanie, furnished, 
full and complete (so that any child may learn without 
other instruction), for one dollar, postpaid, with rules for 
varnishes, ete. 

Purchasers of our goods to the amount of five dollars 
are entitled to the directions free. 

Persons ordering them for one dollar, and after buying 
the materials to the amount of five dollars, may deduct the 
one dollar paid for directions. 

Address J. E. Tr.ron & Co., Publishers and Dealers in 
Artists’ Goods, Boston, Mass., where they have established 
their principal house for the better accommodation of a 
large and increasing business. 





HEARING WITH THE TrETH.—Lay a watch upon a table, 
glass side downwards, then stand so far from it that you 
cannot, in any ordinary way, hear the ticking. Now place 
one end of a small stick, say about six feet long, upon the 
back of the watch, and grip the teeth to the other; with 
the fingers close each ear, to exclude all external noise; 
the beat of the watch will then be as audible as if placed 
agaiust the ear. All other sounds can be conveyed in the 
same manner, no matter how long the stick be. For in- 
stance, if one end be put upon a piano-forte in a sitting- 
room fronting a garden, and the stick be thirty feet long, 
extending outside the window on to the lawn, if the instru- 
ment be ever so lightly played, the tune will be instantly 
distinguished by any person applying the teeth to the oppo- 
site end of the stick. Again, if a light bar of iron or any 
other metal is suspended by a thick string held between 
the teeth, and then struck with any hard substance, the 
sound will appear greater than by hearing with the ears, 

Patrerns FoR Inrants’ Dresses, on INFANTS’ WaARD- 
ropes.—Our fashion editor has supplied a great many 
wardrobes for infants lately, and in every case has given 
great satisfaction. She has facilities for furnishing these 


articles better and cheaper than any other person. The 
vast influence that her connection with the Lady’s Book 
gives her induces importers and others to submit to her 





their earliest fashions. To those who cannot afford the 
articles, made-up paper patterns can be sent, which will 
be fac-similes of the originals. We cannot publish the 
prices, as the postage varies according to the size of the 
articles ordered, and that we have to pay in advance. 
For particulars, address Fashion Editor (not Mrs. Hale), 
care of L. A. Godey, Philadelphia. All other patterns fur- 
nished as usual. 


PHILADELPHIA AGENCY. 


No order attended to unless the cash accompanies it. 

All persons requiring answers by mail must send a post- 
office stamp; and for all articles that are to be sent by 
mail, stamps must be sent to pay return postage. 

Be particular, when writing, to mention the town, 
county, and State you reside in. Nothing can be made out 
of post-marks. 

“Mrs, D. E. R.”—We answer, Boardman, Gray & Co.'s 
of Albany, N. Y. Their pianos are the best. 

“E. A. S."—Sent cord and tassel, July 22d 

“R. 8."—Sent tournure corset by Adums’s express 22d. 

“Mrs. L. E. W.""—Sent hair vest chain, Faith, Hope, and 
Charity, and hair pin, &c. 22d. 

“Mrs, C. T. C.”"—Sent materials for bonnet, 22d. 

“Mrs. L. A. M."—Sent package by Adams's express 
22d. 

“Mrs. R. S. W.""—Sent patterns 23d. 

‘Mrs. E. C. M.’’—Sent patterns 23d. 

“Mrs. C. D. B.”—Sent patterns 23d. 

“Mrs. M. C. G.”"—Sent patterns 23d. 

“ Miss C. H.”"—Sent patterns 23d. 

“ Miss H., B. & W.”—Sent hair bracelet, chain, necklace, 
pin, and ear-rings 25th. 

“§. P. P.,”’ Georgia.—No stamp sent for answer; but a 
lady for all the branches you mention could not be pro- 
cured. You would want two. 

**Miss M. C. T.”"—Sent hair ring 26th. 

“W. B.”"—Sent hair ring 26th. 

“*Mrs. E. A. H.”—Sent hair pin 26th. 

“Mrs. E. H. C.’"’—Sent hair fob-chain to A. J. B. 26th. 

“Mrs. W. P. H.’’—Sent patterns for infant's clothing 
26th. 

“PA. N.”--Sent infant’s clothing by Harnden’s express 
26th. 

“D. M. W.”—Sent infant's clothing 27th. 

““Mrs. C. A. M.”—Sent infant's clothing patterns 29th. 

“Miss M. B.”—Sent children’s clothing by Adams's ex- 
press 29th. 

“§. G. F.”"—Sent bonnet and dress by Adams’s express 
30th. 

“S.C. H."’—Sent hair breastpin August 2d. 

“Miss M. A. L.”—Sent hair necklace and charms 2d. 

“a. W. G. H.”’"—Sent guipure cord 2d. 

“Mrs. M. A. B.’’—Sent chenille bands 2d. 

“Pp. A. H.”—Sent sleeves and collar 2d. 

“ Miss A. E. W.’’—Sent parabola glasses 3d. 

“Mrs. J. H. P.”"—Sent patterns for aprons, &c. 4th. 

“J. E. G.”—Sent colored cotton 4th. 

“M. V. A.”’—Sent corset Sth. 

“D. V. W.""—Sent package by mail Sth. 

“B. W. McE."’—<ent hair ring Sth. 

“Dp. L. P.”—Sent hair fob-chain Sth. 

“Mrs. M. A. C."—Sent hair necklace and ear-rings Sth. 

“D. V. W."’—Sent socks 9th. 

“M. L. D. L.”"—Sent fat, skirt, and tournure by Adams's 
express 9th. 

“Mrs. W. J. B.”—Sent child’s cap by Adams's express 
10th. 
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“M. J. B.""—Sent patterns 10th, 

“E. 8. B., Jr.""—Sent child's socks 10th and 12th. 

“Mrs. R. B. W."—Sent caps by Adams's express 13th. 

* Mrs. A. C. K.”—Sent black silk lace 13th. 

* Miss E. P. L.""—Sent hair ring 15th. 

“Mrs. J. G.""—Sent patterns 15th. 

“Mrs. C. D. 8,"—Sent patterns 15th. 

“Mrs. D. W. L,’’—Sent infant's wardrobe by Harndea’s 
express 15th. 

“A. M. R. W."—Sent patterns 15th. 

‘“*A Subscriber,” Pensacola. —What month is ‘this 
month?" 

“Miss L. B.”—Sent hair ring 16th. 

“Mrs. D. W. L.""—Sent child's cap 19th, 

“Mrs. W. C. W."—Sent chenille 19th. 

“Mra. R. A. F.""—Sent patterns 19th. 

Miss M. T.""—Sent lava breastpin and ear-ring 19th. 
“A. M. C."—Sent drygoods by Adams's express 19th. 








Chemistry for the Poung. 





LESSON XIV. 
Zine and Iron. 
MATERIALS AND TESTS KEQUIRED. 


289. Some metal zinc in very fine shavings; sulphate of 
rine (crystallized) ; sulphate of zinc solution ; iron nails or 
wire; hydrosulphuriec acid solution; acetic acid; liquor 
ammoniz ; solution of carbonate of ammonia; litmus pa- 
per; solution of carbonate of potash or soda ; turmeric pa- 
per; solution of prussiate of potash ; infusion of tincture of 
gall-nuts ; the usual test-tubes, glasses, stands, &c. 

290. Commencing our investigation of the metal zinc— 
take some zinc shavings, procurable at any zinc-worker’s, 
and, applying a light to them, observe how readily they 
burn. If you were carefully to weigh the zinc before burn- 
ing, and to weigh the resulting white powder, the latter 
would be found heavier than the zinc which produced it. 
Very few metals burn so readily as zinc, but every metal 
muy be caused to burn by proper treatment, and the result 
of combustion is invariably discovered to be heavier than 
the metal consumed, This discovery caused a remarkable 
revolution in chemical science, the outline of which I will 
give. The process of combustion, when viewed without 
due reflection, creates the idea of destruction—of loss; ac- 
cordingly, when chemists found metals to be combustible, 
and that by combustion they were changed into a kind of 
ashes, or calces, Just as we have seen in the case of the 
metal zinc, they attributed the result to a loss of something 
—which something they termed phlogiston ; but at length 
it was discovered that the change, instead of a loss, in- 
volved a gain, and the substance gained was oxygen—an 
element which has not formally come under our notice yet, 
but which will be treated of hereafter. Consequently, all 
those substances generated by the combustion of metals of 
a certain class are not now termed calces, but oxides. 
You will remember that zinc is one of the caleigenous 
metals (221), and, having seen its oxide or calx produced, 
the propriety of the appellation will now be apparent, 

291. In order to avold all mistakes which might arise 
from the sulphate of zinc solution prepared and set aside 
(266), being, as it possibly is, impure—dissolve a littie pure 
erystallized sulphate of zinc in distilled water. 

292. Commence the testing operation by adding to a por- 
tion of this solution a little hydrosulphuric acid solution, 
aod observe the result—the precipitate ts white. Zinc, 





amongst all metals, is the only one yielding a white pre- 
cipitate with hydrosulphurie acid. 

293. Add to another portion of sulphate of zine solution a 
little nitric, or hydrochloric, or sulphuric acid, and now 
remark, on repeating the experiment, no precipitate fails. 
The solution, however, should be well diluted with water. 

294. Repeat the experiment, acidulating with acetic acid 
instead of sulphuric, hydrochloric, or nitric acid, and re- 
mark that the white sulphuret of zine falls as before. 
Hence arises this practical rule: Whenever it is desired to 
throw down zine by hydrosulpharic acid out of an acid 
liquor the acid of which is not known, neutralize the acid 
by an alkali, ammonia by preference; then add more al- 
kali beyond the point of neutralization, and bring the 
whole back to an acid condition by means of acetic acid. 
Probably a question will occur to you of this kind: Why 
add more alkali than sufficient to neutralize? Why not 
stop at the exact point of neutralization? Simply because 
it is almost impossible to effect exact neutralization of any 
liquid, but it is perfectly easy to overstep the mark on 
either side. One trial, however, is worth a page of re- 
marks, therefore let us appeal to experiment. 

295. Take a little sulphate of zinc solution, and add to it 
a few drops of sulphuric acid, so that a slip of litmus paper 
(the test for acidity) may be distinctly reddened ; add to it 
now more liquor ammonia, by very small portions at a 
time, and endeavor to hit the point when litmus paper is 
no longer reddened (acidity), and turmeric paper is not 
browned (alkalinity), you will soon be satisfied of the difll- 
culty of effecting an absolute neutralization. It is evident 
that crystallized sulphate of zine dissolved in pure water 
must be neutral (160) ; hence the advantage of using it as a 
test over the solution proposed in the operation for making 
hydrogen gas. 

296. Toa portion of sulphate of zinc solution add solution 
of ammonia gradually, and observe the formation of a 
white precipitate; add more solution and observe the pre- 
cipitate dissolves. To another portion add solution of car- 
bonate of ammonia, with similar precautions, and observe 
a similar result; that isto say, carbonate of zine is soluble 
in excess of carbonate of ammonia, and oxide of zinc in ex- 
cess ofammonia, This peculiarity furnishes us with some 
analytical power. 

297. To other portions of the solution add carbonate o, 
soda and of potash respectively, and observe the precipi- 
tates; add now an excess, and observe that no solution 
takes place. 

298. To a portion of zine in a teacup, or evaporating- 
dish, add nitric acid; supply heat, and remark the violent 
action which results, Evaporate to dryness, and divide 
the dried result into two portions; put one aside in an 
open vessel, and look at it to-morrow; add alcohol (to the 
other portion, and observe how readily it dissolves, 

299. Repeat the experiment, using hydrochloric acid in- 
stead of nitric acid ; and, instead of using a teacup or evapo- 
rating-basin, perform the operation in the same apparatus 
you employed for the generation of hydrogen. Collect 
the gas which results, and demonstrate that it also Is 
hydrogen. 

800, Let us now take leave of zinc for the present, re- 
membering well the following circumstances ;— 

I, That it is the only metal precipitated white by hydro- 
sulphuric acid, 

II, That its newly-precipitated carbonate ts sulub'e in 
carbonate of ammonia; and that its newly-precipltated 
oxide is soluble in liquor ammonia. 

III, That it yields a crystalline sulphate, very soluble in 
water, in which respect it differs greatly from lead, the 
sulpbate of which is insoluble (226, 227), 
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THE PREACHER OF BECKENHAM BARN, 


Tuosr who have read the “ Life of Headly Vicars’ and 
‘English Hearts and Hands” will readily excuse our fill- 
ing so much space with a reliable and graceful portrait of 
one who ranks next to Florence Nightingale, in the philan- 
thropy of the day, and like her has walked quietly cn to 
distinction in the path of duty, without raising the slogan 
for “* woman's rights"’:— 

“‘Tmagine us, dear reader, on a glorious summer evening 
of a Sunday, in June, wending our way past the hedge-rows 
and fields of quiet, rural England—the road to the village 
of Beckenham. As we pass the farms, with their poultry 
and their stacks of wheat and hay, the fields studded with 
flowers, and the cottages with roses, jasmines, and honey- 
suckles climbing to their very roofs, we can hardly believe 
that we are not six miles from that place so familiar to all 
mile-stone students—the Royal Exchange, Cornhill. If 
Londoners did but know that within half an hour's ride of 
the city there lay embossed among the tall trees a country 
Dryad but half as charming as this, how would they speed 
to her for the words of rest which she knows how well to 
bestow. 

“As we enter the almost silent village, we suddenly 
meet a lady walking with an Addiscombe cadet on each 
side, and followed by two other cadets and their compan- 
We pass them, and inquire of an old villager if he 
ean direct us to where Miss Marsh preaches? ‘ Why, sir, 
there she goes between two sodgers,’ was the reply. We 
followed, and in a minute or two arrived at Beckenham 
Farm. The farm gates were open, and crossing the clean 
farmyard, we were soon by the spacious open doors of 
Beckenham Barn. We shall not easily or soon forget our 
first impression of the assembled congregation, for—alas 
for our preconceived notions !—iustead of a meeting of farm 
laborers, mechanics, and villagers, we found a crammed as- 
semblage of about three hundred persons, most of whom 
were ladies and gentlemen dressed in the height of fashion. 
The barn, however, was still a veritable barn, whose only 
decoration was a single coat of whitewash, and whose only 
farniture some forms and chairs, and, opposite the great 
door, a small raised platform and desk for the preacher. 
Passing through the congregation, Miss Marsh and her 
friends ascended this platform. There is no portrait of the 
author in ‘English Hearts and English Hands,’ although 
there is a pretty and picturesque woodcut of Beckenham 
Church ; so we may be forgiven if we venture on a plain 
pen-and-ink drawing of a lady whose work and works 
have excited so vivid an Interest in Christian society, 

“The preacher of Beckenham Barn hawpassed the meri- 
dian of a woman's life. She can scarcely be less than forty 
years of age. She is above the average height of her sex, 
and would be pronounced by every one to be tall. She is 
stout In proportion; tall, stout, and middle-aged would 
therefore most briefly and correctly describe her personal 
appearance, Her face is plain and rather lacking in ex- 
pression, scarcely changing even to a shade when the 
preacher ls most earnest and animated, The eyos are re- 
markably small, and peculiarly dull and dreamy in expres- 
sion, & characteristic not without precedent in persons of 
nunusual ability. If we add that Miss Marsh was fashion- 


ions. 


ably dressed in a lilac-colored muslin—not committing the 
mistake of affecting to prefer a fashion below the habit of 
her station in life—and that she gave honest proof of not 
despising the ornaments of gold bracelets and jewelled 





rings, we shall have said as much concerning her personal 
appearance as gallantry and good taste should allow to ap- 
pear in print. 

“The sermon was commenced by the preacher giving 
out a hymn from the ‘ Village Hymn Book,’ which was 
heartily sung to a plain old English tune by the congrega- 
tion. Miss Marsh's voice, while reading the hymn, was 
rather hard and unmodulated, changing only from this 
tone into a low and broken bass. This was its character- 
istic throughout the service. A brief and plain extempore 
prayer followed, during which, as during the whole of the 
evening, the preacher remained sitting. Another hymn and 
prayer, and Miss Marsh read the 20th and part of the 21st 
chapter of the Revelations, not expounding as she went 
along, nor preaching a sermon from them, but delivering 
what may be most correctly described as a series of exhor- 
tations on passages selected according to the preacher's 
inclination.” 


HOUSE GARDENING—No. 
POTTING HOUSE PLANTS. 


10. 


SketcHIna an autumn garden, our favourite Miss White 
thus pictures its desolation :— 
‘Tn the borders 


* The gentle race of flowers 
Are lying in their lowly beds, with the fair and good of 


ours!’ 


A solitary cluster or two of phlox drummondi still brightens 
a little space here and there, and the floral tassels of tlie 
vari-colored chrysanthemums droop or brighten in unison 
with the succeeding days: on cheerful ones (no matter how 
cold it may be) the stems become erect, the flowers expand, 
and their crisp bright coloring grows glorious; but on days 
when Nature, like a crushed human creature, weeps inces- 
sant tears over the present and the coming desolation—the 
absence of all that gladdened and beautified and made 
amends to her for former absences—then these flowers 
sympathize, with drooping heads and dripping petals, till 
their quilled and rayed blossoms look melancholy as silken 
trimmings in an undertaker’s window. 

“There are little pools in the paths; there are seared 
leaves dropping slowly, like great snow-flakes; there are 
ghastly trellises, with the skeletons of dead or leafless climb- 
ers depending on them; and in saturuine corners and oat 
of the way places, clustering toad-stools and misshapen 
fungi spring up—our garden is fast becoming a graveyard. 
But «pring awaits it, with its resurrection!” 

Meantime we return cheerfully to our legitimate topic, 
and first as to the business of preserving such border plants 
as may brighten our home for the winter, and which must 
be done the last of the present month, 

We will suppose that you have a miscellaneous stock of 
bedding-plants that have done good service all the summer, 
and you would keop as many as possible, You will per- 
haps begin fairly enough; and if you have a greenhouse, 
ora pit with a flue, there is no great difficulty in the way 
of their preservation. But if you have nothing of the kind, 
you will first fill all the windows; then a spare attic will 
be appropriated, and the whole floor covered with pots ; and 
at length, for want of room, some things left out to the 
last will be nipped and lost utterly; and before February 
you will be sick of the trouble of watehing those that live 
in the windows, sick of seelug the moat valued perish, aud 
sick of the litter and darkness they make everywhere. 
From the first, therefore, sort over your stock, and give 
the best places to those you value anost; and let me tell 
you, if you are pinched for room, to have the courage to 





throw away all ageratuma, small lobellas, and all except 
one each of every kind of verbena and calceolaria, because 
in the «pring you can take abundance of cuttings from each 
old plant that has been well saved, and have better stock 
than if you kept any number of old ones. 

In taking up, geraniums claim the first notice, because 
in most places they are used more extensively than any 
There are two good reasons for 





other greenhouse plants. 
preserving every good geranium, even if they are but com- 
mon Tom Thumbs; first because we prize that which we 
have to care for, and avoid the expense of re-purchasing; 
and secondly, because the older a geranium becomes, the 
more valuable ts it, and the more hardy. Those who sucri- 
fice their stock to the frost, and buy every year, can have 
no idea of the value of a good old geranium-stump, which 
is no sooner planted out than it breaks from every joint, 
and flowers freely on its well-ripened wood; while young 
plants are Wasting a good month in making long shoota 
aud abundance of foliage, For these reasons, set a value 
on every geranium that has proved good in blooming, no 
matter what ite name or its market value. 

In taking up geraniumes, you must vary your operations 
according to the treatment they are to have, If to be 
housed aud brought into bloom early with a little flre-heat, 
give them @ somewhat generous and light soil; if te be 
merely kept alive out of reach of frost, put them into the 
poorest staff you can lay your hands on—such as the loam 
from some spot in the garden where you never remember 
to have put a spadeful of manure, and which has been 
cropped to death. This, with a moderate admixture of 
sand, will be the best stuff for all kinds of stock that are to 
be wintered under circumstances in any way trying to 
plants, and in it they will be more hardy, because less ex- 
cited to growth, than in a nourishing compost. 

If you hope to have a good show of geraniums at Christ- 
mas, or thereabouts, take up as many of the young plants 
that were strack in July, and that have not yet flowered in 
the open ground, as appear promising. Pot them at once 
into their dowering pots: 45's will generally be suitable, 
though, if the plants be «mall, 60's will be better Some 
may be potted in 60's, #0 as to havea shift about November, 
to bloom very early in the «pring; and any that show a 
bloom of the autumn growth, must be nipped down a joint 
or two, to cause new shoots to break for blduming at the 
desired season. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


: 
: 
: 


1. “Caw you tell me whether Jet isa mineral? It seems 
to me too light, yet it is carved like one. I can always tell 
real jet from the glass limitations by the light weight, as 

well aa by the peculiar opacity when held up to the light,"’ 
| —This te a query that more than one correspondent has 
| made, aud we can recollect puzzling over it ourselves, 
i Jet ornaments are now #0 fashionable, both ln and out of 
| mourning, that we are glad to be able to help our lady 
: It ja a mineral, formed of a vege 
In the 


friends to ite origin. 
table by a chemical change, as coal, for instance, 
Cabinet of Mineralogy, la Languedoc, M. Chaptal has pre- 
served several pleces of wood, whose external part tain 
the state of Jot, while the Internal part still remaina in the 
ligneous atate, so that the transition from the vegetable to 
| the mineral state may be distinetly obxerved At Mont 

pellier have been dug up several curtioads of trees converted 

nto jot, with their original forme so perfectly preserved 
: that the epocios of trees thus bitumentsed can often be do- 


termined, A specimen of Jet from Vachery ean be distinetly 


recoyuised as retaining the texture of the walnut-tree; 
and the texture of the beech eau be traced tn the Jet from 
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Bosrup, in Scania, The most singular instances, however, 
are those of a wooden pail and of a wooden shovel, which 
M. Chaptal, whose authority ls undoubted, affirms to have 
been converted into pure jet. 

2. ‘What kind of varnish is used for wall-paper?"— 
Almost any sort of light-bodied varnish may be used for 
walls, but what is called “pale carriage-varnish" is per- 
haps the best. When the walls are dry and clean, first 
apply a coating of glue-size, laid on nearly cold with a 
soft brush, taking care not to disturb the color. 

3. Egyptian Burials.—M. Mariette, one of the most 
ardent archwologists now exploring in the East, has found 
at Thebes, after long and difficult researches, the tomb, 
etill intact, of Pharaoh Amosis, The king is lying in a 
coffin, completely covered with gold-leaf, ornamented with 
large wings painted on it, Thirty Jewels of great value 
were found in the same coffin by the side of the king, as 
was also a hatchet of gold ornamented with figures in lapis 
lazule, Some years ago M, Mariette had a similar piece of 
good fortune, in finding in the tomb of Apis the jewels 
which now form the principal ornament of the Egyptian 
Museum of the Louvre, The jewels of Amosis are still 
more valuable, from their number and quality, This dis- 
covery of a royal tomb intact is the most important one 
that M. Mariette has yet made in Egypt. 

4. How to have an Incdorous Scouring Liquid, that will 
take out Paint, Grease, and Soil from Silks and Woollens. 
—The great objection to the use of camphene and turpen- 
tine is the unpleasant smell that remains so long a time 
after the use of either, This may be avoided by taking 
one ounce of rectified oll of turpentine, and adding to it as 
much oll of lemon-peel as will neutralize or overpower tho 
smell, It will not affect the color of any article, and, if 
possible, should be applied by a piece of the same mato 
rial, 

5. How to Conquer an Oversensitive Disposition. —A, 
strikes me with a sword, and inflicts a wound, Suppose, 
instead of binding up the wound, I am showing It to every- 
body, and, after it has been bound up, I am taking off the 
bandage continually, and examining the depth of the 
wound, Is there a person who would not call me a fool? 
Now such a fool is he who, by dwelling upon little Injuries 
and insults, or provocations, causes them to agitate or in- 
flame the mind, How much better were it to put a bane 
dage over the wound, aud never look at it ayala, 


JUVENILE LIBRARIES,.—No, 2. 

We find so many admirable volumes challenging our 
notice that we shall make it a matter of time and careful 
Judgment to choose from them, We shall give three dis 
tinct Histe—'the Baby Library” in our last, for children 
from two to five years; & larger selection under three divi- 
sions, history, blography, and miscellaneous, for children 
from five to twelve; another for school-girls and boya «till 
more advanced; and, dietinet from all these, a Sunday 
Library, We shall be glad to receive catalogues from all 
publishers of Juveniles, though nothing will be recom. 
mended that we have not a personal knowledge of, 


Fashions, 
NOTICE TO LADY SUBSCRIBERS, 


Having had frequent applications for the purehase of 
Jowelry, millinery, ete., by ladies living at a distance, (he 
Bditvess of the Fushion Department will hereafter execute 
commissions for any Who may desire it, with the charge of 
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a small percentage for the time and research required, 
Spring and autumn bonnets, materials for dresses, Jowelry, 
envelops, hair-work, worsteds, children's wardrobes, man- 
tillas, and mantelets, will be chosen with a view to econo- 
niy, as Well as taste; and boxes or packages forwarded 
by express to any part of the country, For the last, 
distinet directions must be given, 

Orders, accompanied by checks for the proposed eapen- 
diture, to be addressed to the care of L. A. Godey, Esq. 

No order will be attended to unless the money ia first 
recetved, Neither the Editor nor Publisher wild be account- 
ahle for losses that may occur tn remitting. 

Instructions to be as minute as is possible, accompanied 
by a note of the height, complexior, and general etyle of 
the person, on which much depends in choice, Dress 
goods from Levy's or Evans & Co.'s; cloaks, mantillas, or 
talmas, from Brodie’s, 51 Canal Street, New York ; bon- 
nets from T. White & Co.'s; Jewelry from Warden's or 
Caldwell's, Philadelphia. 

When goods are ordered, the fashions that prevail here 
govern the purchase; therefore, no articles will be taken 
back, When the goods are sent, the transaction must be 
considered final, 


DESCRIPTION OF STEEL FASHION-PLATE FOR 
OCTOBER. 


Fig. 1.—Walking-dress of French gray cashmere reps, 
with double skirt; the upper one has no trimming around 
the hem; corsage round and high; sleeves full, and gath- 
ered into a band at the wrist, with a deep cap or jockey 
falling to the elbow. A broad quilling of velvet ribbon 
extends from the shoulder to the wrist, down the forearm, 
A similar trimming, graduated in width, commences at the 
top of the corsage, and ends with the hem of the upper 
skirt. Velvet waistband, gold buckle, White hat, with 
Marie Louise blue bandeaux and strings, 

Fig. 2.—Dress of lustrous black silk, intended for general 
wear; the ornaments are of crochet (see Chitenat) ; bell- 
shaped sleeves; round corsage. Chip hat, trimmed with 
gold-colored ribbon and feathers; the curtain and brim 
edged with narrow black lace, 

Fig. 3.—Carriage or dinner-dress of peach-colored taffeta, 
reps, or corded with black ; the upper skirt and berthé cape 
are edged with a very rich fleece and chenille fringe, The 
corsage itself is low, and the long sleeves can be removed 
from the deep Jockey, #0 as to form an elegant and appro- 
priate dinuer-dress, 

Fig. 4.—Dress of tan d'or, or golden tan-color—a favor- 
ite shade to taffeta and woollen goods the present season, 
Ornamenta of the silk edged by narrow black lace and 
velvet. The berthé is novel, and has a careless grace, 


NEW FALL STYLE, 
(See engraving, page 203.) 


Danas of chiné mohair, a serviceable lustrous material, 
of which there are many now styles, The walat is orna- 
monted by a stomacher of black velvet, with steel buttons, 
The mousquetaire cuffs have the same, and lappets to corre- 
spond fall over the skirt, 


FALL CLOAKS, 


(See engravings, page 205.) 

No, 1.—Material, ight ladies’ cloth, gray or ashos of 
roxos, The square shape at the throat and the peculiar 
trimming that surrounda it makes the garment very new 
fud stylish, It is of burnous shape, with a very long 
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pointed hood, anJ the trimming ts of velvet ribbon in bars 
and loops, 

No. 2 is of plaid Algerine cloth, a light and warm 
woollen fabric; the trimming a black velvet hood in three 
points, and a poluted velvet application to corrsspond sur- 
rounding it; the fringe and tassels of mixed chenille and 
sew lng-silk. 

NEW STYLE OF HEADDRESS. 
(See engraving, page 296.) 


Front hair in rolled bandeaux; the back hair tled and 
turned over a cushion; it is novel and becoming to many. 


HOOD FOR EVENING, 
(See engraving, page 297.) 
A.ao known as the Arctic Hood, The materiai ts plush, 
and the lining satin, richly quilted, and turned buck from 
the fuce, 


CHILDREN'S DRESSES. 
(See engraving, page 298.) 

Tuk place devoted to Genin's monthly report we give to 
a pretty design for children’s dress, The boy has a tunic 
and skirt of plaid poplin; hat of gray beaver, Little girl's 
dress of gray cashmere, with side ornaments, and trim- 
ming of tartan plaid, The net for the hair is now almost 
universal, 

SHORT NIGHT-DRESSES FOR SUMMER OR SERIOUS 
ILLNESS. 
(See engraving, page 299.) 

No. 1 hasa small double collar and band extending from 
the throat, scalloped in buttonhole stitch ; the sleeve drawn 
in a little at the wrist, and two ruffles set on with a cord, 

No. 2 has a ruffle of embroidered dimity extending 
around the throat and finishing the flowing sleeves, Mate- 
rial, either dimity or corded muslin, 


CHITCHAT UPON NEW YORK AND PHILADEL- 
PHIA FASHIONS FOR OCTOBER. 


To fall into the subject of our fashion-plate, let us glance 
at some of the new styles for trimming dresses, The fall 
silks can now be made #o as to serve for walking or house- 
dresses, yet be suitable for all companies where full dress 
is not required, by the ald of the pretty and popular fichus 
and berthas—that is, round and pointed capes—which 
allow of a low corsage beneath, even in the midst of win- 
ter. When worn in the evening, the cape is laid aside, the 
long sleeves detached from beneath the cap, Where they 
may be buttoned or basted to a band at the top; and, with 
the addition of a lace edging, or a thulle, muslin, or lace 
fichu, # neat and euficiently elegant evening-dress is ar- 
ranged, (See Fig, 8.) 

The sleeves in Fig. 1 are among the newest close sleeves, 
and have more style than many of them, The Muted or 
quilled velvet will be very much worn asa trimming for 
all woreted materials, and many will adopt it on black #ilk. 

The cord and tassel trimming on the next dress, though 
introduced last year, will be worn more than ever the pre- 
sent season, There are various styles of the cord and of 
the manner of application, as well as of the ornaments that 
terminate it, We give two Iinetrations in addition to the 
plate, which will explain some of the mont tastefus far better 
than any written description, In Fig, 2 of the plate, the 
plain cord is woven or looped iuto a broader baud, Ia 
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Fig. 1 of our cuts, the plain cord {s looped across the core 
sage in mach the same style, while the corresponding trim- 
ming on the cap is new. The ornament on Fig. 2 is adopted 
and modified from the Hussar jacket, and the passementerie 
comes from the hands of the mauufacturer in readiness to 
be applied. It terminates on the shoulder in two light and 
rich epaulettes, and is perhaps the richer trimming of the 
two. 

The elegant fringe in Fig. 3 of the plate is the favorite 
style of that trimming, and will be worn on mantles and 
opera-cloaks, ae well as dresses. 

Narrow black lace as an edge, and narrow velvet as a 
heading to raffles, bands, or ornaments of the same material 
as the dress, will continue in favor. 

The crocheted cord is well suited to the Zouave jackets 
of cloth and velvet, which will be much worn as home 
dress the ensuing season, that gallant corps having made 
a wider name to themselves in the late campaign, It is an 
improvement on the weste Algerie, and is of the exact sack 
pattern, close at the throat, and falling away in loose 
rounded lines over the hips. There is a close vest beneath, 
with a double point at the waist, and buttoned close to the 
chin. Sleeves round and flowing. It is trimmed with 
military-looking braid, set on in Greek patterns. 

No later than last summer the white body and colored 
skirt were considered excessively bad taste, and Eng ish 
ladies who preferred comfort to fashion, and still persisted 
in this mode of dress, were thought unpardonably old- 
fashioned. Now they are considered very novel. We are 
sure that those of our readers who look to economy in that 
frightfully large item of a lady's expenses, dress, will be 
glad of the accession to power of the Zouave, as it is an 
excellent way of using up skirts of dresses whose bodies 
alone have suffered by wear. To those more fortunate 
ones who have not to consider this, it will also be accept- 
able as a pretty, becoming, and, above all, fashionable 
mode of dress. 

Small flounces, set on in groups of two or three, with 
plain spaces between them—a fashion introduced to cover 
the very plain look of a single barége or organdy skirt the 
past summer—will be retained for the lighter silks pur- 
chased by the yard, while in robes deep flounces and 
double skirts will continue to be worn, though this is pro- 
bably their last season. 

The effort to establish an anti-crinoline movement has 
been futile, though the prime movers say that they will 











succeed as soon as winter begins. The fact is, the light 
dresses require some support, and the crinoline is just the 
article to give it that, without causing the wearer the in 
convenience from heat that the Jupons empesia always 
occasion. There is something stately in the set of a heavy 
silk or velvet dress, as it falls in rich and graceful folds, 
and crinoline there would seem out of place; but for 
flounces we must still preserve the unfortunate garment 
which meets with so much disdain from the gentlemen. 

As to colors, the admixture of black with everything is 
arage. It is extremely becoming in contrast with bright 
colors to a brunette, and may be judiciously employed so 
as to add still greater delicacy to a blonde. Black silk 
dresses, if considered too sombre, may be lighted by the 
introduction of cherry, scarlet, green, or blue into the 
fringe or ribbon employed as trimming, even flame-color ; 
and the bright orange of the nasturtium is used here, as 
well as for bonnets, 

Brodie’s fall travelling-cloaks and mantles present grace- 
ful and remarkabie variety of shape, color, aud materia! 
Young and old no longer insist upon displaying the figure 
in a Raglan sacque. The graceful, flowing outlines of the 
pointed and rounded burnous are much more likely to be 
generally becoming. We cannot praise too highly th 
perfect good taste and elegance of a garment of this style, 
of fine light ladies’ cloth, a delicate shade of ashes of roses, 
a shade that combines the livelier tint of lilac with the pure 
coolness of gray. The burnous was extremely ample in 
the skirt, though plaited in at the back in such a way as 
to fall lightly tothe figure. A hood, known best as the 
Riding Hood, from being seen in the pictures of the favorite 
little nursery heroine, rounded to the shoulders, and wae 
finished by a ruche of quilled velvet ribbon (black), an 
iuch or more in width, and ornamented by two rich tassels 
in silk and chenille. A ruche of quilled velvet surrounded 
the burnous, headed by a row of plain velvet ribbon set 
on flat at a little distance. 

Algerine cloths, a woollen material at once thick and 
light, in gray, drab, etc., chequed and striped with black, 
will be made into these indispensable negligé outer gar- 
ments. All the shades of tan and ruaset, especially fan 
d'or, are manufactured by Mr. Brodie, with many varieties 
of shapeand trimming, for fall wear ; and his importations 
of guipure and crochet ornaments promise richness and 
elegance for the cloths and velvets of approaching winter. 

FASHION. 
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THE FLORENTINE. 


[From the establishment of G, Baopis, 5) Canal Street, New York. Drawn by L. T. Voor, from actual articles 
of costume. } 


Tue entire novelty of the ornament which graces this singularly beautifal pardessus wou!d of iteelf commend it, bat 
the purposes for which these garments are worn being, in nddition, #0 fully answered, we will afford a treat to our 
readers, we believe, by its illustration, The pecallar atyle of trimming alone requires explanation, as that of the cloak 
is evident from the drawing, The material of which it is composed is black velvet, The series of plaits are of black 
aatin, with their ends covered by broad tabs of black velvet, each adorned with a jet buckle-like ornament, A berths 
of lace, with a heavy crochet heading and tassels complete the garment 387 
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WINTER CLOAKS.—LATEST STYLE. 


(See description, page 477.) 
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THE ALSATIAN. 


THE RUSSIAN 








THE UNDINE. 
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THE COFPALINE. 
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NETTED SHAWL. 
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Materials, —S\x ounces of white, six ditto of cerise single Berlin wool; two netting-needles and meshes, one-third and 
three-fourths of an inch wide. 


Make a foundation of 180 loops on the small mesh with cerise, and net ten rows; then net ten 
rows with white; continue alternately ten rows with cerise, and ten with white, till a square is 
completed, which forms the centre of shawl. For the border, with cerise net one in each loop in 
the sides and three in the corner stitches, and in one stitch at the sides next to the corner stitches 
on the large mesh. 2d, round.—Net two together, then a second stitch in the same stitch, on the 
large mesh. 3d.—One in each on the large mesh, increasing at the corners. 4th.—One in each 
on the small mesh. 65th.—One in each on the large mesh, increasing as before at the corners. 
6th.—Net two together, then make a second stitch in the same stitch as first, on the large mesh. 
7th.—One in each on the small mesh; net seven rounds with white in a similar manner, then seven 
with cerise, seven more with white, and seven with cerise. For the fringe, cut skeins of wool in 
four lengths ; take eight of these threads together, and loop into every other stitch, alternately 
asing white and cerise wool. 
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SORTIE DE BAL, OR OPERA CLOAK. 
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Materials.—Twelve oances of seariet or pink single Berlin wool, four ounces of white, and four skeins of black woo! 
two long wood knitting pins, No. 14; Penelope crochet, No. 1. 


Wira scarlet cast on 300 stitches ; knit one row plain, knitting one row; thread forward, slip 
one, knit one; after which knit in brioche stitch (that is, thread forward, slip one, knit two to- 
gether); knit four turns, knitting every rib. In the next row leave one rib and knit back ; con- 
tinue to leave an additional rib unknitted for fifty turns; knit six turns, knitting every rib fifty 
turns, leaving the ribs as before ; and so repeat till the desired width is completed; about nine 
spaces, with the dividing rows, will be sufficient ; knit six turns, knitting every rib, and cast off. 
For the hood, cast on 100 stitches, and knit till sufficient is worked; cast off. With white wool 
and Penelope crochet, work twenty rows in plain crochet round the cloak, increasing at the corners 
by making five stitches in the corner stitch, and elsewhere, as may be necessary, to prevent the 
edge contracting ; work ten rows at the edge of hood, attending to the increasings; on the edge 
work stitches in cross stitch with the black wool, as in illustration. Line the cloak and hood with 
a quilted lining of white silk; attach a tassel to the point of hood, and fasten the neck with cord 
and tassel, 
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TIDY IN CROCHET. 
(See description, page 455.) 
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EMBROIDER\ FOR PILLOW-CASES. 
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NIGHT-GOWNS .— (See description, page 477.) 
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EMBROIDERY FOR A PILLOW-CASE. 
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PATTERN FOR A MELON-SHAPED LOUNGING-CAP,. 
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VARIETY ALPHABET. 
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